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CHAPTER I. 

« CoE, Helen, come; let us take our last walk 
—it may be for years, and it may be—” 

« Hush, darling,” said a low, sweet voice, and a 
dainty little hand was laid upon the first speaker’s 
lips. “ We will take our walk, but do not say 
anything to sadden it. Let it rather be a bright 
gleam to look upon in the days to come.” 

«So be it—you, as usual, sunbeam, ever looking 
on the bright side, I on the dark. But is it not 
natural? You have your own dear home to go to, 
while I, a dependent orphan, become for a time 
an unwelcome guest in my uncle’s home, and then 
go, I know not where, to meet life’s stern realities 
and battle with them as best I may. But I prom- 
ised not to sadden our walk, and tears are already 
in your gentle eyes. Come now, I say, a truce to 
all gloomy subjects. We'll gather rosebuds while 
we May, and this walk must furnish us with a 
large and lasting cluster, for old time is still a fly- 
ing. I am glad we are the last to leave the old 
place—that the girls have all gone.” 

“ Yes, I, too, am glad to have lingered _a little 
longer. But still the house is so quiet and mourn- 
ful—such a hush seems to have fallen upon the 
whole place.” 

“ Not surprising,” said Lelia Thorndyke, laugh- 
ing. “ Twenty-five gay girls gone since day be- 
fore yesterday, and five teachers leaving—only 
dear Miss Leslie, our honored principal, and her 
two blooming graduates in this tremendous old 
house! Where do you expect to be this summer, 
Nelly ?—where make your débiat.” 

“I scarcely know yet. Mamma has not quite 
decided—is wavering between the ‘White Sul- 
phur,’ where she has gone for so many years, and 
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which she so dearly loves, and a tour of the Lakes. 
All—anything—will be new to me. My summers 
heretofore have been spent at papa’s farm, where 
Auntie Rice lives in quiet seclusion.” 

“« Now you will no longer be doomed to seques- 
tered bowers, but must be a bright and shining 


light in society, and soon, no doubt, contract a7” 


brilliant match. In your halcyon days to come 
cast a thought occasionally to your old maid friend 
engaged in the very uncongenial occupation of 
teaching the young idea to shoot. The idea of 
any one liking such a life—bah! But here comes 
dear Miss Leslie.” 

« Don’t you think she likes it?” said Nelly. 

“Yes, and is thoroughly adapted to, it, too. 
But she has educated herself up to it. Pll he 
bound she had no fancy for it at first.” 

“ Well, young ladies, are you enjoying a quiet 
farewell stroll ?” 

“Yes, m’m,” said Lelia, “and like all school- 
girls at this period of their lives, reviewing the 
past and picturing the future.” 

“Gilding the latter with the bright colors of 
youth’s glowing imagination, I suppose. May the 
reality find it as bright as your dreams, dear girls, 
But there is one thing I must warn you against— 
especially you, Lelia—do-.not indulge in day 
dreams, as they are termed; they unfit us for 
every-day life, and are both mentally and physi- 


cally an injury. Pray for strength and guidance - 


in your every-day life, and do not think any duty 
or pleasure, however slight it may appear, toe 
trivial to carry to God, and ask His direction.” 

“ Why do you particularly warn Lelia, Miss 
Leslie?” 

«“ Because I fear, Nelly, she is already some- 
what given to it; and the habit, if too freely im- 
dulged, may and will both weaken and depress 
the mental and physical powers.” 

“You say, if too freely indulged in, Then you 
do not think, Miss Leslie, it is totally wrong ?” 
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*“ Not necessarily. Sometimes it isa he}p, but 
not often; and a purely practical person runs 
many more chances of happiness than one who is 
even in a slight degree visionary.” 

“Is not that because they are satisfied with less, 


and haye not the aspirations and longings peculiar” 


to the other, and to my idea, more noble charac- 
ter ?” said Lelia, in a low, earnest tone. 

“In a measure, yes; but then remember they 
are satisfied ; they look at a thing practically, and 
are content with a matter-of-fact result.” 

«Content oftentimes with a diet of husks,” said 
Lelia, bitterly. 

** No, not husks; they wanted, desired, knew 
of nothing better, and the result was but a full 
fruition of their hopes. But I do not wish, nor 
would I like to see you so severely practical. 
Only guard yourself well, dear Lelia, against that 
which, if indulged in, even to the extent you now 
do, must tend to destroy your powers for good, and 
render you unhappy in the life you expect for at 
least a time to follow; and I trust it may, dear 
ehild, prove less distasteful than you anticipate. 
But I must leave you now, for I have important 
setters to write. 
or-you may find a practical result in a bad cold,” 

“ See,” said Nelly, « what a lovely sky! Look 
at Venus, so-pure and fair; it reminds me of some 
lines I have heard or read: 

“* The land of lovers known afar, 

And named the evening and the morning star.’ 
“1 wonder if we will ever have a lover, Lee, and 
who he will be, and what he will be like, and if 
it will be a case of love at first sight—or will it be 
a very mild attack at first, and graduaily wading 
into deep waters, and perhaps finally sticking in 
the slough of despond ?” 

“ Never the latter, I trust,” said Lelia, merrily. 
“But of course you will have lovers, Nelly, and 
when you make your choice, whether the affection 
be of slow or of rapid growth, I hope it may be 
true and lasting. As for myself, I have no right 
to expect, nor do I look for that crowning glory of 
a woman’s life.” 

« Lelia, Lelia, why will you grieve me so? how 
can any one help loving you?” 

“They do not appear to have any difficulty in 
helping it. Do you think Laura Vane has any great 
or particular love for me?” was the reply, with a 
bitter satirical laugh. 

“Laura Vane—bah! that proud, hateful girl ; 
who loves her?” 

“She appeared to be a general favorite, I 
thought.” 

“It was not that she was a favorite, but her 
Money and position of course gained her atten- 
tion.” 

“Of course.” 

“ And then that handsome brother of hers, even 
you must admit he is splendid,” continued her com- 
pauion, without noticing Lelia’s laconic of course. 


Do not take too long a ramble, 


‘I know nothing about him,” was the cold, eum 
‘reply. Why—” 

“There Nellie, Miss Leslie is calling us, ang 
we must say good bye to-the ‘ land of lovers knows 
afar, and mamed the evening and the morning 

-star;’ is that correctly repeated, you romantic little 
darling ?” 

“Well, girls, did you enjoy your walk?” said 
Miss Leslie, about an hour afterwards, as they met 
around the tea-table. 

“Yes m’m,’ said Nelly, 

Both Miss Leslie and Lelia laughed. 

“ Rather faintly given, Nelly; did the morrow 
coming event o’ershadow it ?” 

“I'm afraid it did, Miss Leslie; and then we 
wanted it to be so bright, and could not make 
so.” 

“ Well, for how long is this parting to be? When 
have you and Lelia arranged to meet again ?” 

“ I am afraid it is rather indefinite,” said Lelia, 
quietly. 

“Oh, Miss Leslie, do you not think she js 
wrong? I want so much to have her visit me 
this summer. Mama—we all want her, and shere. 
fuses to come; says it will but unfit her for autumn 
duties. Tell her it will not do; dear Miss Leslie, 
convince her that she is in error.” 

“I think she is, Nelly; a bright, happy rest with 
you all will do her good, and help her to meg 
both real and fancied troubles. Forgive me 
Lelia dear, but I think your fancy paints in som 
bre haes much that is bright. Go with Nelly a 
they wish, and forgetting self for a time, be 
happy.” 

Nelly, her bright eyes aglow with hope’s expect 
ant rays, looked eagerly at her friend. In a low 
but firm tone the answer came: 

“I cannot go, Miss Leslie; you mistake me 
The bright rest would incapacitate me for labor, 
Strew flowers in my path now, and I press forward 
gladly, blithely; but returning they would he 
prickly thorns, causing me to trip and bleed at 
every step. I could not press forward in the dark 
alone, after having rested in the sunlight of happi 
ness. Do not press me further, dear Nelly; it 
grieves me to refuse you, but I must.” 

Tears sprang to the gentle girl’s eyes as she 
said : 

“ Oh, Lelia, Lelia, why will you not let us make 
you happy, when, too, it would confer such happe 
ness and joy ?” 

“I thought we were all going to be so gay our 
last evening together. Come, I will sing for you 
Miss Leslie, may we use the parlor piano?” 

« Of course, my dear ; do what you will.” 

So, leaving the nice supper almost untasted) 
they withdrew to the parlor; and soon the pare, 
cultivated, rich voice of the girl rang out on the 
still air. Song after song, operatic, pathetic, tht 
simple ballad—even a comic air was given, and; 
after a pause, that grand old hymn, “ Guide us, oh 
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Thou Great Jehovah.” Soon after they retired, 
and in almost silence the girls undressed, read a 
chapter, prayed, and lay down to rest with hand 
clasped in hand. Suddenly, with a sob, Nelly 
rested her head on Lelia’s shoulder; and she, 
softly passing her hand over the hot flushed face, 
soon soothed her into gentle slumber, while with 
wide awake eyes Lelia lay until dawn, wondering 
what life held for them both. 


CHAPTER II. 


AuGUST 3D.—Your letter came several weeks 
ago, Nelly darling, and ought*to have been an- 
swered sooner. But I will throw myself upon your 
mercy this time, and trust to your good nature to 
pardon that for which I have really no excuse. 
Time is too abundant, and passes slowly; but I do 
not seem to have the energy to make use of its 
precious moments. To-day I entered into an en- 
gagement with a Mrs. Hastings, of Loudon county, 
to instruct her three children, aged respectively 
fourteen, twelve and seven, in English, German, 
Latin and music, in return for which I am to re- 
ceive five hundred dollars per annum. Here they 
think I am highly favored: so do I—in getting 
away from them; for oh, it is almost unbearable! 
Poor uncle tries to make me at home, but he is 
weak—preserve me from a weak man !—and his wife 
and daughter have it in their power, and succeed 
admirably, to be—I will use a mild phrase—intensely 
disagreeable. I saw Laura Vane a few evenings 
since—met her at a fruit supper given by Mrs. 
Loring, Dr. Ralph Loring's wife. It was a charm- 
ing affair, and went off delightfully, as gatherings 
ofany description at her house always do. She is 
certainly a most charming hostess—has the happy 
faculty of making each one feel in a conversation 
of afew moments that he or she is the particular 
guest of the evening; and as to make one enjoy 
herself you have only to impart that feeling, it 
renders her parties very successful. Miss Laura in- 
quired most blandly for You, and I told her when I 
Jast heard you were in Schnectady. She was look- 
ing very well, and was accompanied by her parents, 
of course, and quite a fine, distinguished looking 
gentleman, who was afterwards presented to me as 
Dr: Van Cleur; perhaps you have met him. Lloyd 
Fowler is in town, and is most kind and attentive. 
Indeed, I do not know how I would get along with- 
out him. Yesterday morning he took me to see 
some fine paintings, which are now on exhibition 
here, and we spent several very pleasant hours in 
examining them. By-the-by, May Meredith is 
going abroad the last of the month, and Sue War- 
ren is to be married the last week in September, 
and sail the first of October for England, where 
they will spend the winter, passing over in the spring 
tothe Continent. She is to marrya Mr. Langdon, a 
Mah whose recommendations, I have been told, 
consist of a handsome face, and a fine for- 
tune—quite enough though for Sue—as either one 
would have sufficed her, the gods have been gen- 
trous in giving her both, Yesterday I had a pleas- 


ant letter from, Miss Leslie, replete with good ad- 
vice. Why is good advice so generally distaste- 
ful? Her text appeared to be contentment in that 
sphere of life in which we were piaced—at least I 
judged so from the tenor of the letter; she did not 
give her homily a name. But I must close: there 
is a summons for me to the parlor. Return good 
for evil, and let me have a nice long letter soon. 
Lovingly, your friend, LELIA, 


“Good afternoon, Lloyd; this is an unexpected 
pleasure. I thought you left town to-day,” said 
Lelia, as she entered the room, extending her 
hand to her guest. 

“No, I expected to, but found my business 
could be transacted as well by letter as viva voce, 
and concluded to do so.” 

Lelia smiled. “And knowing intuitively that 
I was a little blue to-day, being charitably in- 
clined, you turned your steps hither?” 

“I wish then that pleaSure and charity could 
always be so readily combined. What have you 
been doing with yourself to get blue ?” 

“Nothing: considering what to-day’s work has 
been, I ought to be full of sunshine.” 

“ Then, why are you not?” 

“Why? Oh, take a woman’s reason—be- 
cause.” 

“TI decline to take that—give me a better one.” 

“ Are you my father confessor ?” 

* I only wish I was;” was the quiet reply. 

Lelia flushed. Don’t be so serious, and I will 
tell you what I have done.” 

Smiling slightly, he said, «* Well, what ?” 

“Read a little, played a little, sewed a little, 
sung a little. Don’t you think, with practice I 
might be a poetess, Lloyd? It would be such a 
nice easy way to earn one’s living, picking out 
words that will rhyme, like love and dove, hate 
and fate, bliss and kiss, so they rhyme nicely. 
People don’t generally care whether they make 
sense or not. And then there is the ivy wreath of 
fame, and all waiting for. you—so much more éedeé 
about it than teaching a parcel of dear, sweet, 
horrid, little children to walk in the way in which 
they should go.” 

“ Lelia, are you crazy?” was the impetuous rey 
sponse. 

“I don’t know: perhaps so, I think every one 
is slightly crazy at some time or other in their 
lives. But there, I will be good now, as the chil- 
dren say ; only it is such a relief to be able to speak 
out and say what one chooses, sense or nonsense, 
occasionally, without feeling that every word, look, 
and gesture, is being carefully weighed, and in 
course of time will be duly commented upon.” 

« Where is your aunt to-day, and Miss Sye?” 

“My charming relatives are out, I am most 
happy to say. Shall 1 present your regrets and 
regards when they return ?” 

“It is scatcely necessary, I think ; but, you have 
not yet told me why you should be so full of sun- 
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shine to-day. Is it because you have discovered 
that you are a poetess in embryo ?” 

“No, only a school-m’m. I entered into an 
engagement to-day with Mrs. Hastings, of London, 
for the ensuing scholastic term.” 

“ Lelia !—” 

“Tis true; ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 

The man rose quickly from his seat and walked 
hurriedly across the room and back. 

« Lelia, will you tell me why you take this step? 
Surely it is not from pecuniary motives ?” 

“Surely it is from nothing else. Did you think 
it was from love of the occupation, or because I 
felt peculiarly adapted to it ?” 

“But I cannot understand: 1 was under the im- 
pression—but—pardon me, I have no right to—” 

“You have the right, being the son of my 
father’s oldest friend, and having been my life- 
long friend, to both ask and know the cause of my 
present difficulties; it is a simple tale, and easily 
told. My guardian—my uncle—reinvested my 
money about three years ago, thinking it would 
result more profitably, instead of which eighteen 
months ago he came to me at school, and offering 
me a home in his house, and an equal provision 
with his daughter, told me that I was penniless. 
I allowed him to continue me at the school, as I 
desired to fit myself as a teacher.” 

“And that is why you did not return in vaca- 
tion, and why you have changed in so many 
things ?” 

“ Yes, that will account for all. But how have 
I changed, Lloyd ?” 

Without noticing her question, he spoke : 

“And how dare they treat you coldly and un- 
kindly, knowing how it is with you?” 

“There never was much love between us,” 
said Lelia, “and now I think they hate me. But 
don’t look so distressed, Lloyd; dear old friend, I 
know you feel for me, and this talk has done me 
good. There is nothing like unburdening one’s 
heart occasionally. I was writing to Nelly, the 
friend of whom you have heard me speak, when 
you came; but one cannot write as freely as talk, 
and then she does not know all. I am so glad to 
go—so glad; but if it only were to some congenial 
@ccupation—something into which I could throw 
my heart, and feel an interest. I have always felt 
so Sorry for teachers, and so thankful that I would 
never be one; and now I will have to be sorry 
for myself. Do you know Mrs. Hastings ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, talk to me, Lloyd; don’t be so quiet; 
tell me all about her—whether I will like her or 
hot, and what kind of a woman she is.” 

“I think you will like her. She is considered 


a charming woman, and her husband is a most 
agreeable gentleman, in every sense of the word. 
Of her family I know but little—think there are 
three or four children.” 

“She only mentioned three, my future pupils.” 


“Did you not go to school with a Miss Lane 
Vane ?” 

Yes.” 

She is her sister.” 

“Oh, Lloyd, are you sure ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Hastings was Miss Helen Vang 
Their father is Col. John Vane, of Roanoke,” 

“TI wish I had known this sooner, By 
what difference would it have made? I was de 
termined to accept the first offer, for fear another 
would not come.” 

« Does this knowledge render your position more 
trying ?” 

“Tt but adds the drop to my already full cup 
Laura Vane and I had the most utter and thorough 
contempt and hate for each other, and I dreag 
the idea of being thrown into intercourse with 
her.” 

“But perhaps you will not meet her; they dg 
not live near.” 

“I have often heard Laura speak of spending i 
much time with ‘sister Helen.’ I will surely 
meet her. Oh, it is too much! And now, Lloyd, 
I am really both blue and sick with a headache or 
heartache—I don’t know which. Thank you for 
letting me grumble to you: Say good-bye, and 
come again soon.” 

Quietly he rose, and saying, “* Good-bye ; God be 
with you, Lelia,” pressed her hand closely in his, 
and left the room. 

As- the street-door closed behind him, he 
groaned and murmured, “ Lelia, my darling—if 
you only could love me!”—while she went 
to her room and fiercely paced the floor. 

“Oh that I were a man!” at last broke from 
her lips. “Why are women created, if they ate 
to be left alone and desolate? It is cruel—cruel!” 
And as she walked there came a tap at the door. 
«« Well ?” she called, impatiently. 

“ Mrs. Lee says won’t you keep still? you make 
her neryous,” replied the servant. 

With a low sob she turned and threw herself 
upon the bed, and the tears rained hotly down 
her face, as she thought of her sweet, loving 
mother, and noble father—her precious, precious 
parents—who died four years before, thinking 
that their daughter was well provided for in this 
world’s goods, and would have a comfortable, low 
ing home at her uncle’s. And now, she wai 
alone, penniless, hated by these, and soon to enter 
upon a life most repugnant to her. Oh, why had 
they been taken, and she left? God was cruel= 
cruel! And then, her mother’s last words came: 
“In God’s hands I leave you, my child, Re 
member to cast all care upon Him, for He careth 
for you.” And now what would she not give for 
that calm, unquestioning faith, to leave all with 
Him, knowing that He doeth all things well! Bat 
she could not, she could not—she would not! It 
was human sympathy, and human aid, and humas 
love she wanted—a friend on earth whom sit 
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‘uid see, see, and to whom she could speak face to 
face: it was an earthly guide, and not a heavenly, 
she wanted. And thrusting all good and gentle 
thoughts away, she rose from her bed in a harder 
and more defiant mood than when she lay down, 
and proceeded to bathe her face, and arrange her 
hair, and dress most carefully, proudly resolving 

should not see how moved she had been. 
And as the tea-bell rang she lowered the gas, and 

promptly descended in obedience to its summons, 
Do ving the room, she found her uncle alone there. 

« Well, Lelia,” he said, pleasantly, as she closed 
the door, for August though it was, the evening 
had became quite cool, “ What have you been 
doing with yourself since dinner? You ought to 
have taken a walk this afternoon, the air is really 
bracing; it is a most surprising change in the 
weather since yesterday.” 

“Yes, it is almost cold to-night,” she replied. 
«] was not out—wrote two or three letters, and had 
company part of the afternoon; for the last hour 
E have been lolling on the bed.” 

«Ah, a very comfortable habit—but not a good 
one, it is enervating. If one must lie down, it is 
better to do it in the middle of the day. Who 
was your guest?” 

«Mr. Fowler.” 

«Ah, quite a fine young man; excellent busi- 
ness prospects too; but here comes your aunt, 
and now for tea.” 

Slowly and languidly Mrs. Lee came into the 
room; behind her sauntered her daughter Susan. 
Amid a profound silence, the family seated them- 
selves at the table, and the first half of the meal 
was quietly gone through with, when the servant, 
having attended to all wants, withdrew. Scarcely 
had the dour closed, when Mrs. Lee said: 

“Lelia, I am suffering severely to-night from a 
nervous headache, and I beg that when you re- 
quire such vigorous exercise as you took this after- 

"noon, you will select a public street for your 
promenade, and not annoy the family.” 

“I was neither aware that you were subject to 
nervous affections, nor that I had been taking 
peculiarly vigorous exercise. I desisted from my 
promenade, as you term it, when the servant de- 
livered your message.” 

“Yes, when I had borne it until I could bear 
no longer, I was obliged to send Mary with a 
polite request to you to stop.” 

“ Ah, she neglected to deliver the first part of 
it,” was the cool reply, looking full in her aunt’s 
face. 

“You are excessively rude.” 

Lelia made no reply, but a smile crossed her 
face as if she was intensely amused, and which 
was more provoking than almost any reply could 
have been. Another silence ensued, which was 
broken by Mr. Lee, who said : 

“Does Mr. Fowler remain in town all summer, 
Lelia?” 


“ No sir, he left to-day for Boston, and will proba: 
bly be gone a couple of weeks,” responded Susan. 

Without in the slightest degree noticing her or 
her remark, Lelia said, “Yes sir, he has con- 
cluded todo so,” 

“I do not know from whom yor gain your in- 
formation. I had mine from himself; he told me 
yesterday that he would leave this morning.” 

Mrs. Lee smiled. “I should think he was the 
one to know his own business.” 

“Yes, so should I,” returned Lelia, slowly. 
“He was here this afternoon, and told me all’ I 
know upon the subject; but perhaps,” locking::A at 
Susan, “ you have a later bulletin.” 

“I do not pretend to keep as good an account 
of his movements as youdo. He changed his 
mind, I presume ?” 

“I presume so.” 

“I saw Mrs. Hastings to-day, Lelia; she asked 
me to tell you you had better be ready to accom-. 
pany her on the fifth, instead of waiting the week 
longer.” 

“The sooner the better;” said Lelia, as they 
rose from the table, “but I will arrange matters 
with Mrs, Hastings personally.” 

“The hateful minx!” ejaculated Mrs. Lee, as , 
the door closed behind her beloved (!) niece. “T 
wish I had never laid eyes on her. Mr. Lee, T 
am ashamed of you; you sit there and allow that 
girl to insult your wife and a without say- 
ing one word.” 

«| think they said enough, al judge that they 
are more than able’to take care of themselves.” 

“ Yes, that is just like you; you are willing for 

us to be trampled in the dust.” 
_ “I did not see any evidences of it,” said Mr. 
Lee, as he left the room, leaving the mother and 
daughter to bewail and bemoan their hard fate to 
each other, which the amiable pair did for the 
next hour, but when guests were announced, they 
appeared bland and smiling in the parlor. But 
Lelia did not venture down again, read steadily 
for an hour or so, and then went to bed and slept 
heavily. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Before Lelia was out of bed the next morning 
there came a tap at the door. Springing up, she 
unfastened it, when the servant handed her a mag- 
nificent bouquet, which had just been left for her. 
She took the flowers, and closing the door ex- 
amined them closely, inhaling their rich and de- 
licious perfume: heliotrope and mignionette, lilies 
and rich creamy buds were mingled in splendid + 
profusion. 

“ From Lloyd, I know,” she murmured. “How 
kind he is, dear old fellow !-—just like a brother 
tome.” And placing them carefully in a vase, 
she proceeeded to dress, stopping often to caréss 


‘ her beautiful flowers, 
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After breakfast she went down town, did some 
hecessary shopping, paid one or two visits, and on 
her way home met Mrs. Hastings. ' 

“I am glad to see you, Mrs. Hastings. From 
what my aunt said last evening, I judged you 
wanted to see me, but scarcely knew whether to 
call or not.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hastings, smiling. “I told 
your.aunt I intended coming to see you to propose 
another, and what seems to me a better plan—to 
have you, if agreeable, go down with me.” 

“Ah, I had not understood it exactly that 
way,” replied Lelia. 

“T just want you,” continued Mrs. Hastings, 
“to go down with me, and then you will have a 
week to become acquainted with us all, and with 
the place. I want you to have an at-home feeling 

.before you enter upon your duties.” 

“Thank you,” answered Lelia. 
very kind, and I will come most gladly. 
do you leave ?” 

“ About the 28th, most probably. I am anxious 
now to get home—feel that I have been away 
quite long enough. But I will not detain you 
here. Expect to see me in a few days, when we 
can have a nice talk, and make all final arrange- 
ments. Good morning.” 

«Good morning,” returned Lelia, and each 
passed on her own way, Lelia feeling better and 
happier than she had done since entering into the 
engagement. In a few moments Lloyd Fowler 
met her, 

“Isn't this a glorious day!” he exclaimed. “I 
am glad to see you out. I am in a tremendous 
hurry—on my way to the bank now, and have a 
business appointment in half an hour—or I would 
beg the privilege of joining you.” 

“ Which would be gladly accorded,” returned 
Lelia, pleasantly. “Thank you so much for the 
flowers. You do not know how they have helped 
me.” 


«You are 
When 


“ Have they ?—I am glad of it. Have you any 
engagement to-morrow evening ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then expeet me. And nowI must go. Good- 
bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” And again she resumed her walk, 


reaching home in time for dinner, which was 
éaten in solemn silence, only broken by Mrs. Lee’s 
orders to the servant. And when Lelia went up 
Stairs she felt as if she would rather never eat at 
all than under such circumstances; and putting on 
a: loose white wrapper, she commenced her sew- 
img, But she was in a softer, happier mood than 
usual, for a smile would occasionally play over her 
face, and shine in her eyes. Her friend, Nelly, 
used to say that Lelia’s eyes were better than half 
a dozen ordinary people’s mouths; for they could 
talk, and not make mistakes either. 

So the time passed quickly until the next even- 


ing, when, as they were all at a rather late tea, the 


bell rang. Returning from the door, the seryapp 
announced “Mr. Fowler, to see Miss Leligm 

Susan arched her eyebrows and smiled disdain, 
fully, while her mother exclaimed : 

“Did he ask only for Miss Lelia? That @ 
most remarkable,” she continued, as the servant 
replied : 

Yes, m’m.” 

Lelia quietly finished ber tea, and then saying 
to her aunt, “ Excuse me, if you please,” left the 
room. 

“ Welcome, Lloyd, I am glad to see you. But 
oh, angels and ministers of grace defend ygj 
how dared you ignore Miss Susan? I am astom 
ished beyond measure, grieved beyond expres 
sion!” 

“TI think you can survive it, and I am sure | 
can,” he replied laughing, as he took her oup 
stretched hand in his, and held it an instant ing 
warm greeting. 

“I will try to do so, at all events,” she answered, 

«What have you been doing with yourself te 
day, Lelia? Taken a walk, I hope, for one 
thing.” 

“ No, indeed, I have not. I have been busy 
with my sewing. Going sooner than I expected 
compels me to give closer attention to my work 
than I have been doing lately.” 

«“ Why, have you changed your plans? I had 
not heard of it.” 

“ No; I met Mrs. Hastings yesterday—in fact 
she sent word by my aunt the night before—and 
she said, if equally agreeable to me, she thought 
it would be better perhaps for me to accompany 
her, instead of taking the trip later and alone—g 
plan to which I most readily acceded.” 

“ Are you so anxious to get away, Lelia ?” 

“Yes, Lloyd, and reproach myself bitterly for 
it sometimes, But I am not patient, and little 
things fret me so. I often feel it would be easier 
to bear a great sorrow, than such a very large 
share of the worries and perplexities of every-day 
life. Drops of water will wear a rock away il 
time, you know.” 

He smiled a little sadly. 

“Yes, | know; and you are not very patient, 
Lelia. I should have less fear for you, if you had 
a little more of that quality.” 

“Less fear for me! What do you meai 
Lloyd ?” 

“I mean, if you only could possess your soul if 
patience you would be much happier.” 

“ Take the gifts the gods provide: is that it? 
But unfortunately, I have a hankering after some 
they did not provide in this case. And is com 
tentment all you can preach, most grave and rew 
erend seignior? I think I will have to put you and 
Miss Leslie together, and seek an adviser whe 
will preach, not according to my needs, but to my 
desires. Oh Lloyd, it is so wearisome! my iif 
is so totally different from what I have alway 
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pierured it! and, like a miserable coward, instead 
pf meeting and oraving what fate brings me, I long 
for the pleasant paths and bright light. But there, 
if you do not check me, I will become a veritable 
egotist. Lately, when I see you, I talk of nothing 
jut myself. Forgive me—it did not use to be so.” 

«You could talk of nothing I would rather 
hear, Lelia, than your plans and prospects, And 
dh, if 1 could but comfort you !” 

«You do comfoit me, dear friend; your advice 
and sympathy are more to me than you think!” 

« Do you still feel as worried at the idea of pos- 
sibly being thrown with Miss Vane ?” 

«No; I think since I have seen more of Mrs. 
Hastings, I do not care for that so much, though 
the thought is of course disagreeable.” 

« Do you know the brother, Grafton Vane ?” 

«No; I saw him once at the school when he 
came to see Laura.” 

«He is a noble fellow; bears not the slightest 
resemblance to Miss Laura, either personally or 
in character. I think he is in Europe now.” 

# Ah! shall I sing for you, Lloyd ?” 

« Not now; I would rather hear you talk.” 

“Talk? Well certainly, if you would rather; 
but I am quite hurt that you did not accept my 
offer, for il was a most rare one, I assure you,” she 
responded. laughing. “ But you seem so doleful 
tonight; perhaps you would prefer hearing a ser- 
mon read, I will get Robertson, Duane, any one 
you prefer, that is at my command.” 

«That is an offer I will have to decline also, 
I am afraid; but you are right, I am hopelessly 
stupid to-night.” 

«May I know what it is that has bewildered 
you to such an extent, and so dazed your mental 
faculties? Perhaps I can assist to brush the cob- 
webs away.” 

«Hush, Lelia; you could brush them all away; 
bat if I tell you how, you will refuse. Oh, Lelia,” 
he said, with a passionate, longing ring in his 
voice, “why can you not love me? why will you 
not? when you are so dear to me.” ; 

“Hush, Lloyd, my friend, my brother; hush—do 
not grieve me so deeply.” ; 

“Brother! Lelia, can you not give me a nearer, 
adearer title? I will shield you from all trouble, 
my darling. I will make you so happy.” 

“Oh, Lloyd!” she answered in a low, sweet, 
earnest tone, “if I only could! I blame myself so 
much for this, but I never thought of such a thing ; 
never thought of your caring for me but as a 
sister. Can you forgive me ?” 

“Forgive you,” he replied, “I have nothing to 
forgive, my child; you could not help my loving 
you, and that you are not able to return it must 
mot distress you. Let me still be your friend, and 
do not hesitate to call upon me at any time you 
need advice or assistance in any way that I can 
give; let me be a friend in name and deed, if I 
May be no more.” 

_ VOL. 25. 


“The best and truest woman’ ever had,” said 
Lelia, extending her hand, “and oh, ‘Lloyd! I 
am _so sorry.” 

“Are you?” he said, and a slight sad smile 
crossed his face as he took her outstretched hand. 
“ Good-bye, my child, good-bye ; may you have a ~ 
happy home, and heaven’s choicest blessings. be 
yours.” 

“Good-bye, Lloyd, my dear friend, God send 
you happiness.” 

On the following morning Lelia received a note 
which ran as follows: 

DEAR MIss THORNDYKE: I hope you will not 
think me either very changeable, or hopelessly~un- 
reasonable. But I am most anxious to get home, 
and my husband and children are equally anxious 
for my speedy return. So I write to ask you if it 
will be convenient for you to go down with me day 
after to-morrow, or would you prefer to adhere to 
your original plan, and go two weeks later? I am 
selfish enough to hope you will go with me, 
although I suppose I ought to leave you entirely un 
biased in your decision, Please let me hear from 
you some time to-day or to-morrow. 

Very sincerely your friend, H. HASTINGs, 

For a time, Lelia sat holding the note, and won 
dering what her reply would be. Could she pos- 
sibly get ready? If so, the sooner she could go 
the better she would like it. She had no tie to 
bind her here or anywhere, she thought bitterly; 
and so, drawing the desk towarls her, she rapidly 


penned her answer: 
DEAR Mrs. HASTINGS: It will be as agreeable 
and convenient to me to accompany you day after 


, to-morrow as to go later; and I will meet you at 


the depot at any hour you may name. You did 
not mention the time of starting in your note, 
Very truly yours, LELIA THORNDYKE: 

Stamping and sealing it, she put on her hat and 
went to mail it. 

We will pass over the partings and journey ; 
for, as a good-bye where neither love nor hate ex- 
ists is stupid and uninferesting, so is a journey 
which has no distinctive feature. Just such a oné, 
reader, as you and I have taken scores of times. 
But the arrival at “ The Beeches” we will notice: 
As in the gathering gloom of an early twilight, 
Mrs. Hastings, assisted by her husband, .sprang 
from the carriage, a tall, manly figuré approached 
saying : 

« Am I too late to assist ?” ; 

* Why, Grafton!—where in the world did you 
come from? Iam so glad. But wait a moment.” 
And turning to Lelia, whom Mr. Hastings had 
just helped to alight, she said: “ Welcome to 
‘The Beeches,’ Miss Thorndyke. I trust you may 
spend many happy hours here.” 
~ «A wish, Miss Thorndyke, in which I most 
cordially join,” said Mr. Hastings, removing his 
hat, and bowing gracefully. 

« Thank you—thank you both,” returned Lelia, 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Hastings, “allow me to 
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present my brother, Mr. Vane, to you. My friend, 
Miss Thorndyke, Grafton.” 

Grafton Vane bowed low as he said 

“T have had once before the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Thorndyke, and am most glad to be per- 
mitted to renew the acquaintance.” 

Lelia bowed, and followed the mistress of the 
house up the broad steps. 

“Where in the world are the children, Mr. 
Hastings ?” 

“ Mrs, Lindsay invited them to spend the day 
with Alice, and I was rather late sending for 
them. However, they will be here very soon 
now, and will be much disappointed at not having 
been here in time to meet you and Miss Thorn. 
dyke.” 

“Isn’t it lovely here?” said Mrs. Hastings to 
Lelia. _“ Don’t laugh at me, Grafton. I know I 
am a goose about my home, but I cannot help it.” 

“JT think it is surely worthy of your love and 
admiration. Seen at least by this waning light it 
certainly is lovely,” returned Lelia. “ Are those 
the children, Mrs. Hastings? I see a dog-cart 
apparently turning in at the gate.” 

“Yes, it is they. Why, husband, John is driv- 
ing!” 

“ Yés, my dear; but there is no danger. 
donkey couldn’t run away if he would.” 

Rapily the children scrambled out, and ran up 
the steps. 

“Oh mamma, mamma!—I am so glad! I am 
£0 sorry—” 

“Gently, gently, children. 
speak to Miss Thorndyke. 
Miss Thorndyke.” 

Lelia smiled, and Ethel, with a shy grace ex- 
tending her hand, said : 

“TI am very glad to see you, Miss Thorndyke, 
and we were all so sorry not to be here in time to 
welcome you.” 

Then John poked out a rough hand, and little 
Amy held up her mouth for a kiss, while shy Edith 
clung to her mamma, and utterly refused to have 
anything whatever to do with the stranger. 

“ And now I am sure you are tired; come and 

,T will show you to your room; you will have 
ample time tg refresh yourself and rest a little be- 
fore tea. Stay with papa and Uncle Grafton, chil- 
dren; I will be back soon.” 

What a charming, cosy little room it was, into 
which Mrs. Hastings ushered Lelia!—the bed, so 
fresh and invitingly made, looked very tempting ' 
to the weary traveller. A rocker drawn up to the 
bright fire—for the evening was cool—a beautiful 
lamp shedding a mellow radiance on al] around, 
white blinds to the windows with dainty lace 
curtains, a pretty bright carpet on the floor, a 
writing-desk with all the appliances for writing, 
vases and other pretty ornaments on the mantel, 
a dressing-table completely furnished with al] the 
requisites for the teilet ; but it is not necessary for 


The 


Ethel, my dear, 
This is my eldest, 


me to give such a minute description—everythi 
was as handsome, and tasteful, and convenient a 
possible. The outlook from the windows’ wag 
beautiful, showing the winding drive from the 
gate, the sloping lawn, at the end of which wa 
the croquet ground, and in the distance a Smal 
pond. 


in your sanctum sanctorum,” said Mrs. Hastings 
smiling. “This door,” she continued, opening 
one, “leads into a little passage, and the one je 


ever, there is a separate stairway. Those regigng 
you may explore to-morrow if you will, and now} 
will leave you for a while. I think we will bom 
be ready for an early and substantial tea.” 

Left alone, Lelia sank into the rocking-chajp 
which waited so invitingly for her, and there she 
stayed, unheedful of the lapse of time, gazing lisp 
lessly into the fire, almost too weary even to think 
The tea-bell finally roused her, and as she hastily 
rose to smooth her hair, before answering its sum 
mons, she heard a gentle tap on the door. 

“Come in,” and Ethel shyly opened the doop 

“Mama said I should come and see if yoq 
were ready, Miss Thorndyke; or if you wanted 
anything.” 

« Nothing, thank you;” replied -Lelia, “and] 
will be ready as soon as I bathe my face.” 

“ May I wait for you ?” 

“Yes; I will need a guide through theg 

strange halls.” 
* In a very few moments Lelia was ready, and 
she and Ethel proceeded down stairs to the din 
ing-room, where the family were now assembled 
and waiting for their coming. 

“ Sit at Mr. Hastings’ right, if you please, Miss 
Thorndyke ; and Grafton, you may preside over 
the berries for this evening.” 

Everything was abundant and tempting, and 
Lelia enjoyed the good supper and bright chit 
chat; but being really fatigued, retired soon after 
supper. Severa! days passed quietly and pieae 
antly away. Mrs. Hastings would not allow Lelg 
to begin her school duties before the appointed 
time, or would not at least hear of it for that week 

«No, not until after the party,” she had sai 
that morning, in reply to Lelia’s “ May we not bé 
gin to-morrow ?” 

So Lelia sauntered away well pleased, and yet 
a little reluctant to idle any longer. 

“TI will not be fit for harness when the time 
comes for me to assume it,” she said, laughingly 
to Mr. Vane, as they stood together on the porch 
They had become very good friends in the past 
few days, and Lelia had thawed considerably 
under the sunny, genial influence of his manner 
so courteous always, yet with an almost impercep 
tible change, an added warmth when along 


which sometimes made Lelia’s face to flush and 
then grow pale. 


“I hope you will spend many happy hours heii 
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The school-room is'sti!l tabooed, then? I am 
ery glad to hear it. This is too perfect a day to 

Hein the house. Will you not take a stroll? Let 
gsgo down to the lake; it is such a shady, lovely 
walk.” 

#Yes,” said Lelia promptly. “But call the 
children first, and I will tell your sister, so that 
she will not be uneasy about them. Ethel is busy, 
oad cannot go.” 

“To hear is to obey, oh queen,” he replied, 
bowing low, but added mentally, «I had much 
vather leave the children behind”—a wish to 
which he dared not give utterance ; for then Lelia 
would have proudly drawn herself up, and refused 

to go at all. 

«I had no idea,” said Lelia, as they started, 
«what an amount of trouble a country party is to 
the giver. Having to cater one’s self for a large 
number of guests, is quite a different thing from 
going to Renlon’s, or some other place of the kind, 
and leaving your order, knowing that it will be 
satisfactorily filled.” 

« Yes, there is a vast difference; and yet those 
who have not access to those places seem to take 

le in showing how well they can be dispensed 
with, although it is at a cost of hard work, and 
much time. Have you ever attended a really 
country party 

«No; in fact, I have said to few of any kind. 
[only bade adieu to Alma Mater last June.” 

«Were you sorry to leave school ?” he asked, 
gently. 

« Yes, although two years ago I was anticipating 
it with all eagerness.” 

«I am sure you were. I have never forgotten 
the glimpse I had of you the day I went to see 


Lelia flushed. ‘“ Two years make a great dif- 
ference. I was comparatively a child then,” she 
answered, coolly. “ Please call the children, Mr. 
Vane ; they are going too near the water. What 
& magnificent oak this is,” she continued; “it is 
one of, if not the grandest I ever saw.” 

“Yes, it is very old,” he replied. “Think of 
the many secrets its waving branches have bent to 
hear from “those sitting upon this rustic seat, or 
sauntering beneath its wide spreading shade! 
Here, doubtless, many have wandered, groaning 
under sorrows too heavy to be borne; and here, 
too, the old, old, yet ever new story has been 
whispered, and y 2 maiden wooed and won.” 

“What a pity % keeps its secrets so closely!” 
said Lelia. “It might otherwise entertain us by 
telating some of those sad or tender little episodes, 
of which you so feelingly speak, and to which I 
shall add ; for I expect that many have quarreled 
beneath its shade, friendships have been broken, 
and love spurned.” 

«But it is not worth while to think of the disa- 
greeable things that have been said or done—so 
let us paint them all in rose tints.”’ 


“Ah, I thought you were trying to draw pic- 
tures from real life; if they are but fancy sketches, 
paint them as you please—it matters little whether 
they are true to nature or not, And to return te 
the all engrossing topic—the party. How are the 
guests entertained? Is dancing indulged in?” 

“Indeed it is. They come early and go late, 
and dance indefatigably almost from the time ‘of 
arrival to that of departure. Uncle Dave and old 
John give the best dance-music I ever heard—two 
old darkies who are in requisition for all parties 
far and near. Sometimes in winter they are en- 
gaged for, weeks ahead. About Christmas’ it is 
generally quite gay.” : 

« Has your sister any very near neighbors ?” 

“ Mr. Tifrour and Mr. Nosniber are the nearest, 
They are each within a-quarter of a mile.” 

“ Nosnibor and Tifrour !—what awful names!” 

“Yes, the names are not very pretty, but you 
will find the families agreeable—and, ‘ what's in a 
name?’ ” 

“ Much, notwithstanding Shakespeare says the 
contrary. Suppose I were to pluck one of those 
beautiful flowers, and say to yeu, ‘ Isn't the per- 
fume of this onion delightful ?’” 

“ Well, I admit,” he said, laughingly, “that 
‘rose’ would sound better. But then it is only the 
association that renders one repugnant and the 
other pleasing.” 

“ There is much in association—very much,” 
said Lelia. “ But even while one may be dearto 
you, have you never felt how illy suited the name 
he bore was to him—to his character and disposi- 
tion, and even appearance? Aunt had a cook 
last summer, black as ebony, and unwieldy and 
angular as possible. Her name was Lily Grace 

Howard.” 

Mr. Vane laughed heartily. 

« But still,” he said, “1 contend that the name 
had its association with you before—something” 
fair and pure you think of involuntarily in conne¢- 
tion with such a name as Lily, and with that of 
Grace a gentle, easy harmonious movement; and 
when you see those bear them who have not the 
qualities generally attributed to such names, you 
cannot but think how incongruous they are,” 

«“ Of course we do; but mere association never 
could ever make me think a name appropriate 
or beautiful, although it might render it very 
dear.” There was a slight pause, and Grafton said: 

«“ Do you dance, Miss Thorndyke ?” 

«“ Yes, it is one of my greatest pleasures. We 
generally delight in that in which we seidom 
have an opportunity of indulging.” 

“May I engage your hand for the first waltz 
and also quadrille ?” 

« Provided they do not come one right after the 
other.” 

«“ Thank you; I will see that they do not. 5o 
please to consider yourself positively engaged io 
me for both.” 
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“T hope to enjoy the party, but I shall be glad 
when it 1s over; for I will not be fit for duty, if 
this lazy life continues much longer.” 

“These bright days are speeding rapidly away. 
T will often long for one when shut up in my 
office in the city, for which I am obliged to leave 
the day after the company. I do not suppose 
half of my friends know I have returned from 
abroad.” 

“ How long were you away ?” 

“Eighteen months. I expected to have re- 
mained three years, but important business re- 
called me.” 

« Did you travel much during that thin or were 
you in one place ?” 

**I was in Germany for some months, spent a 
short time im Switzerland, but much the greater 
part of it was passed in Paris. I wish I could 
stay here quietly for a month anyhow, and rest. I 
am weary of being a wanderer,” 

“You do not fancy a cosmopolitan life, then ?” 

“No, thank God I don’t; I long to be settled in 
a home of my own. Miss Thorndyke, pardon me, 
but I may not have another opportunity, and there 
is one fayor I have to beg of you—will you let me 
write to you when I return to the city ?” 

“Most assuredly not. I am surprised at you 
for asking such a question; surely a week’s ac- 
quaintance does not warrant it; but it is time for 
us to be returning to the house—at least for me; 
I will not object to youf continuing your walk. 
Come Edith, Amy, John; come, it is time for us 
to go in.” 

And as the children bounded up, she took 
Amy’s hand in hers, so as to effectually preclude 
all personal conversation. The children talked 
volubly, showing their flowers and trimmed hats, 
but their elders did not exchange half a dozen 
words on their way back. Time glided swiftly by. 
Lelia, without appearing to do so, managed to 

avoid being alone with Mr. Vane; and at length 
the evening long expected and wished for by the 
young people of the neigborhood, had really come ; 
and many were the fluttering and anxious hearts, 
especially after it was known that Mr. Vane, dear 
Mrs. Hastings’ brother, had returned from abroad, 
was staying at “The Beeches,” and would re- 
main until after the party. And in each young 
heart there was a hope that she might be the 
favored object of his attentions. Although it was 
a country gathering, it was not in the backwoods, 
nor confined to those who know nothing of social 
life in the city; and it was ten o’clock ere the last 
merry party entered the drawing-rooms, which 
were decorated and festooned in the most grace- 
ful and artistic manner—the joint work of Lelia, 
Ethel, and Mr. Vane. What a sea of strange 
faces it was to Lelia! and as first one and then 
another was presented to her as for the first hour 


she stood by Mrs. Hastings’ side, she felt that it - 


would be utterly impossible to remember either 


faces or names, Finally, as dancing was abou 
begin, Mr. Vane came up and reminded hep 
her promise. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hastings, “I am glad you 
have come for her, Grafton; she must be worq ow 
standing here.” 

« Let us join this set,”-said Grafton, “and have 
for our vis-a-vis, Miss Nosnibor and Mr. Tifrogea 

Lelia danced well, and she moved through the 
figures with a very easy grace, most pleasing jg 
see. When the dance was ended, Grafton offered 
his arm, and led her towards the conservatory, 

“ The rooms look well,’ he said, “I have heagl 
numerous remarks about the beautiful effect 
the flowers.” 

“ They do look well,” rejoined Lelia, «1 thing 
we ought to feel fully repaid for all our trouble 
I have always had a vague impression that coup 
try parties were essentially different from city pay 
ties; but they do not appear to be. In one thing 
the country people have an advantage, the long 
drive to and from the festive scene must be of 
self a great enjoyment.” 

* Are you fond of driving ?” 

“Yes, very; I used to have such a beni 
horse, but was obliged to sell him two years ago# 

« Who bought him ?” 

“ Mr. Reginald Lee, for hisdaughter, Miss Alics 
I am not acquainted with her, but used oftey 
afterwards to see her riding Pet. I wish thea 
pricious wheel of fortune would ever give him 
me again. He should live in clover all the tem 
of his days. I think when he was sold Nellie and 
I cried all day, and for a week or two had sup 
piciously red eyes.” 

* Who is Miss Nelly ?” 

“ My friend Miss Stuart.” 

« One of many ?” 

“No,” said Lelia, with a slight accession of 
color. “I have but one other to -whom [ca 
give that name. But come, it is time for us tom 
turn to the parlors.” 

« Ah, let us stay a while longer,” he pleaded; 

“No; they are about to dance, and you mat 
choose a partner, while I will try and play the 
agreeable to that young lady yonder.” 

And Lelia crossed the room to talk to Annié 
Lawlor, who looked lonely and neglected—uneom 
sciously by so doing, rousing her enmity, none the 
less dangerous that she clothed her paws in velvet, 
and softly purred her —- welcoming Miss 
Thorndyke to their charming feighborhood, while 
to herself she was saying: “I will be even with 
you yet, my lady.” 

“TI am sure you will learn to love the placé 
after awhile, if you do not already.” 

“Yes,” said Lelia; “it appears to be a lovely 
country about here. Mrs. Hastings has taken me 
several delightful drives in the past week.” 

“I am your next nearest neighbor after the 
Trifours and the Nosnibors—they are at about af 
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yal distance from * The Beeches’—and I hope 
we will soon be friends,” 

Lelia responded pleasantly, and the conversa- 
tion continued until Mrs, Hastings came up with a 
gentleman, whom she presented as Dr. Lawlor. 

« Are you a votary at the shrine of Terpsichore, 
Miss Thorndyke ?—in common parlance, do you 
dance ?”’ 

«I have been called a devotee at the shrine of 
which you speak; in common parlance, I do, Dr. 
Lawlor.” 

« May I have the pleasure, then ?” 

“Certainly.” And with a bright smile and au 
revoir to her late companion, Lelia moved off with 

im. 

, “I hope to see you young people at ‘The 
Beeches’ a great deal this year, Annie. I want 
to make it as bright as possible for Miss Thorn- 
dyke, whom I am sure you will find a delightful 
accession to your social gatherings.” 

- « Thank you,” said Miss Lawlor, with her very 
sweetest smile, “I shall gladly avail myself of 
your invitation. Do you expect Laura up shortly, 
Mrs. Hastings ?” 

«Not until sometime in the winter—probably 
not before Christmas. This is her first winter out, 
and I do not suppose she can spare much time for 
the country.” 

# But she will enjoy it at that season, for it is al- 
ways so gay then.” j 

“Yes, and I have given her permission to fill 
the house with her friends. So prepare to capti- 
yate some of the city beaux, Annie; for I know 
she will not confine her invitations to her lady 
companions.” 

“ Oh, that will be delightful! A few exquisites 
to brighten up our rustic beaux will be a decided 
improvement.” 

“Here is Mr. Nosnibor, Annie, come for you 
dance.” 

And, as the gentleman preferred his request, 
which the girl granted, Mrs. Hastings passed on 
to chat with another guest. 

* * * 

“Have you been staying at ‘The Beeches’ 
long, Miss Thorndyke ?” 

“I came with Mrs. Hastings last week, or 
rather week before.” 

# Ah, I hope that you will brighten the neighbor- 
hood with your presence for some time,” 

“ Your wish will most probably be gratified, as 
Mrs. Hastings has engaged me for the year.” 

“Engaged you! By Jove !—you don’t mean—” 

“What Isay? Oh, yes, I do.” 

Lelia was not quite sure whether the man was 
stupid or impertinent; but the daring, reckless sar- 
¢astic mood was on her, and she determined 
either to teach him a lesson, or have some enjoy- 
ment from the conversation; for, with the excep- 
fion of the one dance and little talk with Mr. 
Vane, the party, so far as she was concerned, had 


been a perfect failure. So, with the resolve to ex- 
tract what pleasure she might, she continued : 

* You appear surprised: may I ask you why?” 

«It is not possible that you ‘have come dowit 
here to teach?” and this time he did look at her 
in undisguised amazement. - 

«Why? Don’t I look competent?” asked Lelia, 
coolly. 

Competent ! 
dogged—” 

“ You'll be what? You really must excuse mé 
for asking, but your phraseology is so totally dif 
ferent from that to which I am accustomed, that I . 
do not understand it—a fault of my education, 
perhaps,” and she looked up into his face in a 
most innocent, questioning manner. 

The man’s face flushed, as he replied: 

««T will endeavor in future to render myself in- 
telligible.” 

The answer was sufficient for Lelia: she knew 
now that the manner was impertinence, and not ig- 
norance; but not caring to throw aside her mask, 
answered 

“Da; it will be nicer. The music is rather 
slow,” she continued, after swinging corners. 

“Ts it? I had not noticed that it was, but then 
I have not a trained ear.” 

“No; I reckon you don’t know anything about 
it,” responded Lelia, amiably. Taking his arm, 
the music ceased. 

“ Aren’t the flowers lovely ?” 

“Quite pretty; but that wreath is rather un- 
fortunately proportioned.” 

_“ Do you think so? I made it; I think it is the 
prettiest thing here.” 

“Do you? Tastes will differ.” 

“There, that is music,” said Lelia, as the 
dreamy delicious notes of a waltz were heard. 
«Oh, how lovely!” and her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure ; and then as the recollection of her en- 
gagement for this dance came to her, her face 
crimsoned. In a moment, Grafton Vane was at 
her side. 

“ Miss Thorndyke, may I have the pleasure of 
this dance with you?” 

Relieved that he had made no allusion to a 
former promise, Lelia readily assented; but afier 
a few turns she suddenly stopped. 

“ Are you sick ?” asked Grafton, “or tired ?” 

“ Neither,” replied Lelia; “but I had rather 
not dance ary more to-night. Take another 
partner and excuse me, if you please.” 

“Take my arm then,” said Grafton, without 
noticing her remark, “and we will promenade.” 

Lelia hesitated slightly, and then took his arm, ” 

« Will you go on the piazza?” he continued. 

“ Yes; I will be glad to get some air—the rooms 
are very warm.” 

The piazza was deserted, and for sometime they 
walked slowly back and forth, talking pleasantly 
upon indifferent subjects. Suddenly Grafton said ; 


I suppose so; but I'll be 
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“TI dread going back to town. 
lonely, so dreary.” 

« It seems strange to hear any one speak of be- 
ing lonely in town, especially one who has so 
many friends, and enjoys social pleasures.” 

** I do not care for general society at all.” 

«Tis necessity to which the gods must yield, 
and I obey,’ ” quoted Lelia, lightly. 

Her companion, in a low, deep voice, finished 

the quotation: “*Till I redeem it by some glor- 
ious way.’ Miss Thorndyke,” he continued, 
hurriedly, “ you have avoided me for the past few 
; days. I know that a mere week’s acquaintance 
does not warrant it, but I feel that I have known 
you much longer; and even at the risk of again 
offending you, I repeat my request—do not, I en- 
treat you, refuse me. Will you not permit me to 
write to you, and have occasionally a line in re- 
turn? Ah, no,” he continued, impetuously, as 
Lelia endeavored to withdraw her hand from his 
arm, “do not ve angry, do not leave me. If you 
knew how much I have wanted to know you—to 
meet you again—” 

* Hush, Mr. Vane, I insist upon it. I cannot 
allow you to talk to me in this way,” interrupted 
Lelia. “ We will return to the parlor now, if you 
lease.” 

“And you will let me write ?” 

“ Most assuredly not. I am surprised that you 
should repeat such a request, and regret exceed- 
ingly that you have done so.” 

Slowly and quietly they walked across the 
piazza, and into the parlor. At the door Lelia 
was met by a request to dance, which she at once 
accepted. Grafton stood in the door-way watch- 
img the gay scene. Presently there was a light 
touch on his arm, and turning he saw Annie Law- 
lor at his side. 

“ Have you forgotten, or in the gay throng not 
Seen me, that your old friend has received no 
greeting from you to-night ?” she said, softly. 

“Not forgotten, Miss Annie. I only saw you 
once, and then across the room.” 

“I can scarcely think,” she continued, gently, 
* that three long years have passed since we parted. 
Vow to look back, it seems like a dream. With 

you, I suppose, it has been an ever changing 
scene, each day marked and distinct. But here,” 
and she shrugged her shoulders, “the same old 
beaten track. How is Laura? By-the-by, it is 
an old school-mate of hers whom your sister has 
_ Secured for governess, I believe. Am I right ?” 

“Laura is well,” he replied, “or at least was 
when we last heard. She is a poor correspond. 
ent. What do you think of the flowers, Miss 
Lawlor? We have been congratulating ourselves 

upon their appearance.” 

“You may safely do so. They are certainly 
beautifal, and arranged with perfect taste,” she re- 
plied, but not without noticing, and inwardly 
commenting upon his ignoring her other question. 


It will be so 


“Miss Lawlor, will you not promenade] 
Mrs. Hastings wants you, Grafton, she is over by 
the conservatory.” 

Mrs. Hastings wished to introduce her brothas 
to a young lady—a stranger—who was visiting jj 
the neighborhood, and whom she desired jj 
should escort to the supper room. 

“ And now,” thought Lelia, “is my chance, 
will steal up-stairs after they all go out.” 

But no; Mrs. Hastings just then appeared. with 
Mr, Nosnibor, whom she presented to Lelia, ang 
with whom she was obliged to fall into line, ang 
walk out to supper. 

Her cavalier proved to be very agreeable‘ang 
attentive, and she strove to be as bright as pox 
ble, apparently with perfect success. After rm 
turning to the parlor Lelia promenaded for g 
time, and-then, under pretence of speaking jg 
Mrs. Hastings, again endeavored to escape um 


noticed from the room; she felt utterly unable gum 


remain any longer. But as she reached the foo 
of the stairs Grafton Vane confronted her. 

“TI saw you leave the room,” he said, “ang 
fancied you were going toretire. I want tospeak 
to you first—ask you to pardon my presumption 
which I now fear it was. Accept this flower @ 
token of it, and bid me good-bye.” 

_ Lelia’s face flushed crimson, and she stood 
trembling there, the proud defiant look all gone 
She extended her hand, took the flowers and 
said : 

“ Good-bye, I wish you a pleasant journey.” 

“ Are you not going to shake hands?” he said 
in a low earnest tone, bending forward, and look 
ing eagerly into her face, as he held out his hand 

As Lelia slowly raised her hand, a low laugh wag 
heard above them, and the words—*« Qh, the 
governess is trying hard to entrap poor Grafton? 
She heard distinctly—unfortunately he did not 
Lelia was in an instant, her cold, haughty self 
She slowly raised her hand to the flower, and 
commenced picking it to pieces. 

“{ think the party has been a grand success” 
she said gaily, «1 must go up to the dressing-room 
now, and repair damages. See how this floundg 
has been torn; and I must hurry down, for] 
have promised Mr. Nosnibor the next valse,” @ 


promise which it is scarcely necessary to say she) 


had not intended to keep.) “So adieu,” amg 
dropping her flower on the step as she gathered 
up her dress, she ascended the stairs humming 
softly. On the landing Miss Lawlor passed hey 
on her way down. 

« Why Miss Thorndyke, you seeking the drem 
ing-room? I noticed at supper how bright amd 
fresh you look, we all were quite 4/asé¢ in com par 
ison.” 

“Thank you, Miss Lawlor; I fear you fatter 


me, and am sure you do yourself, and the olay 


ladies great injustice,” said Lelia, pleasantly; 
tle thinking that hers had been the voice wht 
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— 

she had just heard. “See,” she continued, “ my . 
Wiese shows that it is necessary for me to seek 
feurement for a while.” 

“Ah, that is too bad; can I not assist you?” 

¢ No, thank you; it will not take me long.” 

As soon as possible, Lelia went down, kept her 
engagement with Mr. Nosnibor, promenaded a lit- 
ie, and then managed, by seeking the back stair- 
way, to get to her room unobserved, and having 
incked the door, she sat down resting her head 
wearily on her hand, and thinking bitterly of—as 
she inwardly termed it—her contemptible weak- 
ness in allowing him to speak to and look at her 
ashe had. Grafton, not having heard the words 
that caused the change in Lelia’s manner, could 
not account for it, as he did not, would not, be- 
lieve it was coquetry. As he left early the next 
morning, they did not meet again. 

On Monday Lelia commenced school, and found 
the children, although well-trained, like all others 
jroublesome at times, and not always ready to do 
her bidding. Little Amy was still too young for 
the school-room ; but used sometimes to steal in 
and gliding up to Lelia’s side like a little fairy, 
would say, “ Deed I be kyet, Miss Thorndyke; 
will 00 et me stay ?” And the two soon became 
great friends, though neither were demonstrative. 
As this is essentially a love story, I will pass 
lightly over the three succeeding months, bringing 
my teader up to the week before Christmas. 
During this time, Lelia, although not becoming 
in any degree intimate with those whom she had 
met, had learned to Know some of them quite well, 
and she and Miss Lawlor had really become 
quite friendly. Mrs, Hastings complained very 
much of her brother, who she said was now a 
much worse correspondent than when he was in 
Europe. Indeed, there he was a model—but pow 
she scarcely ever heard; however, he had 
promised her that he would certainly make them 
4 visit during the holidays; so with that in antici- 
pation, she would try and content herself. Lelia 
had written to her uncle twice; both letters he 
had answered. From Lloyd Fowler she had 
heard nothing; nor did she hear for a long time 
from Nelly, from whom, however, about the first 


MY PRECIOUS, DARLING LELIA: I do want to 
see you so badly. I have been very ill since I last 
wrote, which accounts for my not having sooneran- 
Swered your letter. However, 1 am now rapidly 
convalescing. Yesterday I took a walk, and have 
been able to drive out for the past week. Day be- 
fore yesterday Laura Vane called. I have seen her 
frequently since my return to the city, and greatly to 
my surprise, she requested me to join a party she was 
forming to visit her sister, Mrs. Hastings, during 
the holidays—said her sister had given her carte 
blanche to invite any of her friends, and would be so 
glad to meet one of whom she had so often heard. 


Laura. But these were extraordinary, and I ac- 
cepted with pleasure, my heart fairly leaping with 
joy at the prospect of being in the same house with 
you, my own darling. I just send this wretched 
scrawl to let you know I am coming. In great 
haste, always your own NELLY. 

Glad as she was at the idea of again seeing 
Nelly, Lelia would rather have foregone that — 
pleasure, than be obliged to see her in com- 
pany with Laura, To her, this Christmas was im: 
deed a dreaded ordeal. Laura’s motive in invit- 
ing Nelly she could not comprehend, as she well 
knew it was not done in order to give either of 
them any pleasure. Some scheme was at the 
bottom—of what it was, she was utterly ignorant. 

Time rolled swiftly on, and the evening of the 
23d found the house ablaze with light, flower- 
decked rooms, and host and hostess sitting by @ 
roaring fire awaiting the arrival of their guests, 
while the children, in gala costume, flitted back 
and forth between them and the windows. A 
deep snow lay on the ground, the air was keen 
and frosty, and the moon shone brightly—every- 
thing within the house and without seemed to 
unite in making their arrival as bright and pleas- 
ant as possible. 

“ Where is Miss Thorndyke ?” said Mr. Hast- 


ings. 

“She has not left her room yet,” replied his 
wite. “Probably she was a little late dressing, as 
I advised her to lie down and rest awhile. She 
was looking badly, and by the time we had 
finished dressing the rooms, seemed really worn 
out. It distressed me to see her looking so, and 
yet she insists upon it that she is perfectly weil 
I hope the rest and bright company together will 
be of benefit.” 

«“ Yes, I hope so. But here she comes;” and 
rising as Lelia entered the room, he rolled the 
easy-chair in which he had been sitting a little 
nearer to the fire. “Come, Miss Thorndyke, here 
is a chair just waiting for you.” 

“ Thank you,” responded Lelia; “ but I am de- 
priving you of your seat, am I not ?” 

«“ Never mind that. It is almost time for our 
friends. Is Grafton coming to-night, Helen ?” 

“I do not know. If he had not promised to 
eat his Christmas dinner with me, I should not 
expect him at all. There, I hear the bells—they 
are coming! How is your head feeling now, 
my dear ?”—to Lelia. 

“ Much better, thank you: indeed, I may say, 
entirely relieved.” 

«“ They are coming, they are coming!” shouted 
the children, dancing to the door, which they 
opened in eager haste. ; 

« Come in, you little rawdies, come in every one 
of you,” called Mr. Hastings.” “ We don’t want a 
doctor here just now.” 

Such a laughing, kissing time as there was then 


tc., etc. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have declined, as I have no particular penchant for 


in the hall!—merry girlish voices mingled with 
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one or two strange masculine ones. Lelia tried 
hard not to wonder or think whether Grafton was 
with them or not. The door opened, and Mrs. 
Hastings entered first, with her Nelly, who sprang 
into Lelia’s arms. 

“ My darling, darling Lee, how happy I am to 
see you again.” 

Lelia too forgot her doubts and fears, forgot in 
fact herseif for the moment, and seemed as truly 
delighted as Nelly; only for a moment, though, 
then releasing her, she looked up to meet Laura 
Vane’s eyes fixed upon them, a slight and well re- 
membered scornful smile curling her lip. 

“Miss Thorndyke,” extending her hand, “have 
you time to bestow a greeting upon another school 
companion ?” 

“TI do not imagine it will occupy very much 
time, Miss Vane,” she replied coolly. 

“You have another friend to meet,” said Mrs. 
Hastings, “look—standing behind you.” 

Lelia’s face flushed and she trembled involun- 
Sarily, but tried hard to control herself as she 
turned, half hoping, wholly expecting, to see Mr. 
Vane. 

“ Lloyd! this és a most unexpected pleasure: I 
had not the slightest idea of seeing you.” 

“* Pray whom did you expect?” 

* 1 was wholly at a loss, Miss Vane; I had no 
expectations whatever.” 

A little fib, I am afraid, Lelia, but surely you 
were excusable. 

“ And now that you have met old friends, Miss 
Thorndyke, allow me to present some new ones,” 
said Mrs. Hastings; « Miss Latimer and Miss Grey, 
Miss Thorndyke, Miss Betty Howe and Miss 
Agnes Lee; and now for our gentlemen friends, 
Mr. Huntley and Dr. Raphe, Miss Thorndyke.” 

Lelia bowed pleasantly, and exchanged several 
remarks with one or two of them, but Nelly en- 
grossed her attention to the exclusion of every one 
else. 

“ Now girls, I will go with you to your rooms,” 
said Mrs. Hastings; “Laura, when did you see 
Grafton, and why did he not come with you?” 

“One at atime sister mine. I have not seen 
Grafton half a dozen times since his return to town; 
he isn’t worth having for a brother.” 

“ Indeed, I think he is a splendid one, although 
he has been rather shabby lately ; however, he 
promised to be with us on Christmas day.” 

“ Do you expect him?” said Laura. 

“ Most assuredly I do; but come, all of you, by 
the time you are a little refreshed supper will be 
ready.” 

“ To which we are prepared to do ample justice,” 
replied Laura as they left the room. 

Nelly, greatly to her disgust, was to room with 
Laura, Miss Lee and Miss Grey were shown to an 
adjoining room, and Misses Latimer and Howe to 
one across the hall. 

“I did not know, Miss Stuart, that you and 


| Miss Thorndyke were such dear and old fry 
or indeed, friends at all; or I might have made 
different sleeping arrangements,” said Mrs, fgg 
ings, pleasantly. 
“Oh, did you not? Yes; she is the best/qam 
est, friend I have,” responded Nelly, Quickly, 
“and it would give me great pleasure to be qm 
her.” 
“Complimentary to me, Miss Stuart; a 
my heartfelt thanks,” said Laura, sarcastically, 
“Oh, but Laura, you know, it is only a few days 
I am to be with Lelia, and then we will returmg 


plied Neily. 

“ Yes, Miss Stuart; you are right. 
not claim all your time.” 

“Call me Nelly, please, dear Mrs. Hastings; 
Miss Stuart sounds so cold.” 

Mrs. Hastings smiled in the sweet young fig 
looking so earnestly into hers. 

“Very well, dear, I will; and now TI ing 
leave you. Hurry down, all of you,” she calla 
out as she walked down the hall to her own tuom 
opposite to which was Lelia’s. She pausedy 
moment, and then tapped, saying pleasantly) 
Lelia opened the door, “ May I come in for ap 
tle while, Miss Thorndyke ?” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Hastings; take this chair, wil 
you not? I think you will find it more comfom 
ble.” 

“Thank you; I have just been showing the 
the girls to their rooms, and Miss Stuart, I feg 
sure, would prefer to room with you, while she 
with us; and I want to know if it would & 
agreeable to you also, so that-the change can be 
made.” 

“I would not have you alter your arrangements 
on my account, Mrs. Hastings.” 

A grieved look came into dear Mrs. Hasting# 
beautiful eyes, and rising, she came over to whem 
Lelia sat. 


Laura mag 


towards me, Miss Thorndyke? Cannot you learm 
to love me a little ?” 

Lelia looked up quickly. 

“Surely it were no hard task; I do not mea 
to be either cold or repellent towards you; fort 
me you have always been mos kind and consid 
erate, and with all my heart I thank you.” 

Mrs. Hastings bent over and kissed her. 

* Do not thank, but love me, dear; and as T& 
gards Nelly, unless you object, I will send her 
to you to beg quarters to-night.” 

“Very well,” said Lelia, her eyes glistening 
wt? tears, “I will be happy to accommodate her; 
we were room-mates at school, and it will seem 
like old times to occupy the same apartment 

“Then you will like it? There is one other 
thing I want to say. I think you do not lig 


Laura, and feel it is more than prebable she ha 


town again and see ecch other frequently" 


“ Why will you always be so cold and repellent 
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heen rude to you; but will you please not mind 


het, and just be your own, own self?” 

[elia was spared the necessity of replying, as at 
hat instant there was a hurried tap at the door, 
snd a call for mamma “to come just right at 

” 

4 Fool that I am,” said Lelia, as the door closed 
gfter her, “to let a few pleasant words upset me, 
and make such a ninny of myself—*my own 
self? indeed! Dear Nelly and Lloyd, they, too, 
gnd only they, shall see me as I reallyam. As 
for Laura, ‘do not like’—I detest her! Oh, 
there’s the supper bell; and now for it, my 
toward heart! If I only need not go down.” 

As she left the room she met Laura and Nelly, 


who were the last of the merry group to descend. - 


Nelly, linking her arm within hers, whispered : 

#Mrs. Hastings stopped at the door as she. went 
down, to tell me the glad news, Lee, darling.” 

* Laura looked disdainfully, but said nothing. 

“Nelly will sit here, sister; shall she not ?” 

Miss Stuart was the only one whom Mr. Hast- 
ings had not met. 

“No, Laura, that is Miss Thorndyke’s place. 
Nelly, you will take the next chair, if you please.” 

«J shall be most happy to resign my seat in 
favor of any of your guests, Mrs. Hastings.” 

« But please consider me, Miss Lelia ; I cannot 
spare you,” said Mr. Hastings, pleasantly. 

“Thank you,” said Lelia, « I do not care to go.” 

Ample justice, indeed,.they did to the delicious 
chickens, omlette, waffles, muffins, biscuits, cakes, 

rves, etc., etc., which were placed so tempt- 
ingly before them. 

“Laura, I am so disappointed that Grafton did 
not come with you.” 

“Why, sister, I am surprised that you should 
have expected him! Poor fellow, he looked so 
thoroughly ennuied when he returned to town in 
the fall, that I did not think he could be induced 
to visit the country again shortly.” 

“He certainly did not exhibit any signs of en- 
nui while here—on the contrary, deplored the 
necessity he was under of going so soon.” 

Laura shrugged her shoulders, but made no re- 
ly. 

F “Miss Lelia,” said Lloyd, «I saw your uncle 
yesterday. He sent his love and good wishes for 
a merry Chrismas and happy New Year.” 

Lelia smiled. “ Are they all well? I have not 
written for some little time.” 

“Quite well, I believe. I met your aunt ese 
Miss Susan one day last week.” 

“Dear Mrs. Lee. I have grown so fond of 


her, and am quite intimate with Susan,” said 
Laura. 

“A Gaparity of tastes, I suppose, has drawn you 
together,” said Lelia, sweetly. 

Alice Grey tittered ; Mrs. Hastings was busily 
engaged in ‘conversation with Betty Howe and 
Miss Lee, and did not hear; an amused smile 


played across Mr. Hastings’ fine face, while Laura 
looked daggers. 

‘ Oh, we have not told of the old wonian in the 
car. Let us depute Mr. Fowler to tell \it,” said 
Nelly. 

Agnes Lee laughed, and in her rich musical 
voice said : 

“ It will certainly bear relating.” 

** Do let us hear it. What was it, Mr. Fowler ” 

* May I, Miss Susy ?” 

“I have no objection, Mr. Fowler,” replied 
Miss Latimer, while her face flushed slightly, and 
Dr. Raphe looked somewhat conscious, though 
proudly so. 

“ This old woman,” said Lloyd, “got in at one 
of the stations below here, with the usual amount 
of bags, boxes, and bundles—her only companion 
a little boy of about ten. They seemed to regard 
our party with great interest., We were all laugh- 
ing and talking merrily among ourselves, and 
scarcely noticed these new-comers, who were the 
only persons besides ourselves in the car. Pres- 
ently the old woman, in an — aside, said to . 
the boy: 

“* Hoot awa ndw; I ken who they be. See 
noo, they what set back there an’ talk among them 
two selves are the President and his bonny wife.’ 

“* An’ aint she bonnie, though?’ said the boy, 
‘an’ who are tha ithers ?’ 

«TI an’t so sure; they belong to the coort, an’ 
they are all goin’ to spend Christmas somewhere. 
Come, come, laddie, let us shake hands with the 
Prisident,’ she said, as she saw us preparing to 
leave the car. And rising, they went to where 
Miss Latimer and Dr. Raphe wese sitting. 

««Wiil ye no shak hands?’ she said, poking out 
her rough honest hand. ° 

«“ How do you know it was honest, Mr. Fowler?” 

“I judge from the face, Miss Vane—first. to 
Miss Latimer, who with the most bewildered 
quizzical expression I ever saw, for neither of them 
had heard one word of the woman’s talk, placed 
her haad in the one before her, which was warmly 
shaken by the woman, who then resigned it to the 
boy, saying, ‘Kiss it noo, Willie my lad,’ while 
she seized Dr. Raphe’s, wrung it warmly, saying: 
‘Long life to you an’ your bonnie lady,’ Two 
such perfectly bewildered people as Miss Latimer 
and Dr. Raphe were at that time,can be better 
imagined than described.” 

They all laughed heartily and Mrs. Hastings 
said: 

“I did not know that I was to have the pleas 
ure of entertaining such distinguished guests.” 

«“ Hark,” said Mr. Hastings, “there are visitors, 
girls: prepare now to captivate our rustic beaux,” 

« Suppose we adjourn to the parlor,” said Mrs, 
Hastings, rising, *‘ before they come-in.” 

The guests proved to be Mr. Tifrour, his’ 
sister, Miss Annie Lawlor, and Mr. Nosnibor, who 
were soon followed by several other gentlemen 
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from the neighborhood. Merry conversation en- 
Sued for about an hour, when Mrs. Hastings pro- 
posed dancing, and going to the piano com- 
menced playing for them. Lloyd Fowler sought 
Lelia. 

“TI have not come to ask you to dance ; but can 
we not have a little talk ?” 

“With all my heart,” said Lelia; “I have a 
hundred and one things to say to you. How in 
the world did Laura happen to invite you here? 
I fancied you had no liking for each other.” 

“ Nor have we; her motive in doing so I con- 
fess Iam utterly unable to fathom, but the invita- 
tion was more than I was able to resist; I wanted 
so much to see you and know from yourself how 
you were getting on.” 

“In what respect, Lloyd ?” 

“In every respect: are you comfortable ?— 
happy ?” 

+ “ Very comfortable,” said Lelia, «not particularly 
happy. I have resolved to write to Miss Leslie 
and ask her if she can procure me a situation, 
north, south, east or west, I do not care where, 
so it is at least a thousand miles from here. Ah, 
Lioyd,” she continued, as raising her eyes she 
encountered his earnest, wistful look, “you make 
me feel like a naughty child, but it is such a re- 
lief to speak out, as I often told you, and I have 
not done it since I saw you last.” Then as the 
remembrance of that last interview flashed upon 
her, her face colored. 

“ Always speak out to me, Lelia, I like to know 
that you do; and oh, if I only might shield you 
from trouble and sorrow! But do not look dis- 
tressed, my sister, I will not speak so again; my 
lips I will control, and my heart I will endeavor 
to school.” 

* Lloyd do not talk that way: you will get over 
this and find one more worthy of you, who can re- 
turn your love with all a woman's devotion.” 

“Hush, Lelia, you do not know what you are 
talking about. But why have you determined to 
leave Mrs. Hastings? it is surely better for you to 
be near your friends.” 

* Not necessarily, Lloyd; I feel at present that it 
would be far better to be among total strangers. 
I believe I would learn to be content sooner.” 

The girl's face flushed scarlet as she spoke, but 
her voice did not waver. 

“No Lelia, you would not; but being among 
strangers and not having one person near to whom 
you would ever be tempted to talk confidentially, 
or even freely, your whole nature would undergo a 
change ; all that is gentle, and womanly, and lovely 
in you, you would seek to bury, and assiduously 

’ cultivate a cold, repellent, haughty manner, repress 
every natural feeling, and after while probably be- 
come what you would strive for, a mine of knowl- 
edge, a splendid teacher of the intellect; every 
one whom you met would doubtless entertain the 
highest respect and dislike for you; you would be 


a perfectly heartless woman, and yet, by the very 
nature of your profession, bound to have an alma 
unlimited influence over young and plastic minggl 

«TI scarcely know whether to laugh or be a 
at the very graphic picture you have drawn, 
it is and it is not complimentary. Your very fearal 
my becoming what you have so great a dread oF 
shows that at present.I am just the opposite; sg 
suppose it might be a compliment to Miss Thom 
dyke as she is, or a tirade against Miss Thorndykg 
as she is, in your estimation, apt to become, jj 
that correctly put ?” 

“ Lelia, I would far rather have you downright 
angry with me, and be able to feel that my word 
had at least moved you to some feeling: yous 
almost tacit acceptance of them shows what I hays 
said to be true.” 

« Lloyd, I won’t be angry with you—now ther: 
and even supposing it to be true, can a womam 
who is obliged to enter life’s arena for herself, iy 
blamed if she equip herself so as to enable herig 
fight the battles bravest and best? So that she 
does nothing to unsex herself what right have you 
to find fault with her if she tears out and tramples 
upon the fellings which are apt to cripple herig 
this conflict? She only wounds herself, and afer 
the wounds heal life will be less rugged.” 

« But they will not heal, Lelia; a woman canng 
crush at once her woman’s nature.” 

“Then let them bleed inwardly, and whatever 
anguish she may endure, wear before the word 
an undaunted front—I w// not be pitied.” 

“Lelia, I tremble for you. You are indeed 
making your path through life one of thorngs 
climbing steepest hills when you might creep by 
on the bright, beautiful path.”* 

“ Aye, there it is—unwittingly, you have made 
it most expressive—‘creep by,’ and others gp 
gaily dancing along, glorying in the bright sum 
shine of their prosperity and happiness. I might 
walk in their reflected beams, and creep sweeily 
and contentedly on through life, very lovelys 
wholly womanly, no doubt—but I prefer, thank 
you, to climb my rugged path rather than creg 
along, cheered by, and thankful for, the smiles and 
good wishes that pity would waft to my ears.” 

« Not pity, Lelia.” 

“ What do you call this, Mr. Fowler? a pm 
tracted experience meeting ? or what deep theme 
may it be that so engrosses you and Miss Thom 
dyke as to render you both so perfectly oblivion 
of—well, if you won't consider me very impenh 
nemt—the rules of polite society ?” 

“I regret that we should appear defiant tos 
ciety’s laws, Miss Vane, but Miss Thorndyke ani 
I are very old friends, and need not,1 think) it 
bound by its strictest rules.” 


Lelia did not notice her in the slightest degra 


but leaned back in her chair, and toyed with hg 
fon in the most perfectly indifferent manny 
While Lloyd was still engaged in conversaim 
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Sih Miss Vane, Dr. Raphe came up to Lelia and 
2 I am commissioned, Miss Thorndyke, to pre- 
eat an earnest request to you for some vocal 
music. May I not have the pleasure of escorting 
you to the piano?” 

«fam sorry to be obliged to refuse your peti- 
ion, Dr. Raphe, but I have not sung a note for six 
months.” 

&Js it possible that any one who has such a 
glorious gift can so abuse it !—pardon me, but I 
4m so disappointed. I was promised a rare treat 
jf you would consent.” 

«J think there are others here who sing, and 
will no doubt be happy tooblige you.” 

#Why, Lee, aren’t you going to sing? I am 
not prepared for a refusal—you were always so 
obliging.” 

«1 hope I am not less so now, Nelly; but, as I 
just told Dr. Raphe, I have not sung any for six 
months—have given it up entirely.” 

«Given it up!” echoed Nelly—« given it up! 
Oh, Lee, how dared you?” 

Lelia smiled. “ Do you think it was a very 
daring act? I had not thought of it in that light.” 

«Indeed Ido. God did not give you such a 
grand talent to be hidden away.” And then 
Nelly blushed at her own earnestness. 

«J will try and find my voice, so as to sing for 
you before you leave ‘The Beeches,’ doctor,” 
said Lelia, “ but it will be impossible to do so 
night.” 

“Thank you. I may then consider it only a 
pleesure deferred. But I trust I may not meet 
with another refusal when I ask for this dance 
with you.” 


“Certainly not; that is an accomplishment ° 


which little gatherings during the winter have en- 
abled me to keep in practice.” 

Mr. Nosnibor came up to claim Nelly as his 
partner, and leaving Lloyd and Miss Vane, they 
tumed and joined the dancers. 

As the party were about separating, Laura Vane 
went up to Annie Lawlor and whispered : 

“I want to have a talk with you to-night. Can 
you not stay with me ?” 

“Yes,” was the quick response, “ I can easily.” 

“Sister,” said Laura, as Mrs. Hastings came 
near, “you have taken my room-mate away from 
me,so 1 am trying to supply her place for the 
night.” 

“I hope you have been successful. Do stay, 
Annie ; the more the merrier.” 

* “Thank you; it will give me pleasure to stay.” 

“And now,” said Laura, when all was quiet, 
and they had.retired to their room for the night, 
“put on this wrapper, make yourself comfortable, 
and prepare for a talk. First, I want to know if 
there was any need of my letter. Was Grafton 
disposed to be at all soft on the stately Miss 
Thorndyke ?” 


_ Yes, I am very glad you wrote. It put me 
more on the alert, and I think enabled me to 
crush the thing out.” : 

“What !—do you really think there was any- 
thing in it!” 

“I really do, and I believe he is desperately in 
love with her now.” 

And Miss Annie proceeded to state what she 
kad seen and heard on the stairway, and how she 
had broken it up. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Laura. “ What a 
blessed thing you were upthere! I would assoon 
see Grafton marry a rattlesnake as her.” 

“ Why in the world did you invite Nelly Stuart 
and Lloyd Fowler here, Laura? ! thought you 
did not like them.” P 

“ Neither do I, but they answered my purpose 
very well just now. Nelly is desperately in love 
with Grafton, or thinks she is, which amounts to 
the same thing; he has been right attentive to her 
in town, only, I truly believe, because she is Lelia 
Thorndyke’s friend; and, in case he comes to- 
morrow—I don’t at all expect him—it is well to 
have her here; then Lloyd Fowler being so in- 
fatuated with this siren, I thought having them 
both here, if Grafton did come, we might be able 
to keep them apart.” 

“Capital: I could not imagine why you were 
acting so, Laura, don’t you think your sister and 
Mr. Hastings are willing for this match ?” 

“Yes, they are as crazy over this girl as the 
rest of them.” 

Thus the amiable, kindly conversation con- 
tinued for some time before the girls finally re- 
tired. 

* * * 

“ Lelia,” said Nelly in a low, shy tone, as she 
sat dreamily before the fire, “hurry and comb 
your hair, darling, I want to talk to you,” 

« What is it dear?” said Lelia, as she took a 
low chair close to Nelly. Nelly rose from her 


‘seat, and flinging herself by her friend, buried her 


head in her lap, 

“ Why, what is it, dear?” 

“Lee, is Mr. Vane coming to-morrow ?” 

“I believe Mrs. Hastings expects him.” 

«Oh, Lee, I know he is coming; he told me he 
would have the pleasure of meeting me here.” 

Lelia’s face grew pallid, but she said quietly, as 
she continued stroking Nelly’s hair: 

“Then why did you ask me, Nelly, if you 
knew ?” 

“TI don’t know, Lelia, darling; he has not told 
me yet, but I think he cares for me, and I, oh T 
love him so! Do not despise me darling,” for she 
felt the hand suddenly withdrawn from her head, 
“I cannot help it, I am the only girl he visits at 
all, and Lee, it seemed as if we used to be all 
the time talking about you—at least I was, he 
would listen. Lee, darling, speak to me: you do 
not despise me for this; I cannot help it; I think I 
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would just die if he did not love me—my whole 
heart is filled with him. Speak to me, Lee, I beg 
you.” 

“What shall I say, Nelly?” 

“ Tell me that you do not hate me, that I have 
not done wrong.” 

“Of course I do not hate you, Nelly—don’t 
speak so wildly; but are you sure,” and hand, not 
voice, trembled a little, “that he cares for you in 
that way? Would he not speak ?” 

“ He will speak: why did he seek me if he did 
not care for me? he went nowhere else. Oh, I 
know he will come to-morrow, and I am so glad, 
so happy! Come, Lelia darling, come; let us go 
to bed so that we can be bright and fresh for 
Christmas morning—and his lordship.” 

“ You go, dear ; I will come presently.” 

Nelly was soon fast asleep, but Lelia never 
Stirred until the clock struck five, when, with a 
low moan, she rose, took off her wrapper, turned 
the light out, and lay down by Nelly’s side. 

Christmas day dawned bright, clear, and beau- 
tiful. After breakfast the sleighs were brought 
into requisition, and most of the party went to 
church, 

* Sister,” called out Laura, on their way home, 
“ Grafton there or not ? what will you bet ?” 

“I am not a betting character; if I were, I 
would be willing to stake anything on his being 
there, unless he had been absolutely prevented.” 

Laura laughed. “Your faith is beautiful to be- 
hold,” and laughing and talking brightly, they 
sped rapidly to “ The Beeches.”’ 

“ What will you bet, Laura?” called out Mrs. 
Hastings, as Grafton was seen waiting for them. 
They all laughed gayly, and Laura looked rather 
discomfited. Mrs. Hastings greeted her brother 
most warmly, and he shook hands with all the 

party, with whom he was well acquainted. 

“Isn't Miss Thorndyke with you ?” 

“Oh!” replied Laura, “she and Mr. Fowler 
are taking it more leisurely.” 

“And where is Miss Nelly? I thought she 
was one of your party, Laura ?” 

“She went with Mr. Nosnibor.” 

In a few moments, the other sleighs were heard. 

“Tt is not worth while for you to go out, Graf- 
ton, again; they each have an escort,” said Laura. 

Without noticing her, or her remark, her brother 
left the room. He was too late to assist Nelly, 
but helped Lelia out. She shook hands coolly, but 
felt thankful to meet him there, and not in Laura’s 
presence, for she could not restrain the hot biood 
from leaping to her face. Behind them came a 
single sleigh with Mr. Ashe, a friend of Mr. Nosni- 
bor’s, and an acquaintance of Nelly’s, whom 
Mrs. Hastings had invited to dine. At four 
o'clock they dined, and it was nearly seven when 
they rose from the table, and Mrs. Hastings went 
into the library to light the tree. In a few 

moments the door was opened and all invited to 


enter. Grafton on one side and Mr. Hastings g 


the other distributed the gifts. From Mr o 


Mrs. Hastings, Lelia received a volume of 

and a writing desk, while the children gave herd 
very handsome work-box; Lloyd had brought 
an elegant basket of bonbons and an exquisite gs 
graving ; on her table she had found, on her pejgm 
from church, a box of most rare and lovely flowem 
After the gifts had all been presented, the childs 


had games. Lelia pleaded a sick headache gueg 


retired early. Christmas came on Thursday ; Fri 
day and Saturday she remained in her room, 
Nelly would have spent half her time there hag 
she been allowed, but Lelia told her that perfem 
quiet was more to her than anything else, ang 
would not allow her to miss one pleasure. 

«“ Oh, what a blessed headache,” said Laum@ 
her confidante, “nothing could have happengj 
better.” 

On Sunday morning Lelia rose, but did Not at 
tempt to go down to breakfast. 

« Are you all going to church?” she asked # 
Nelly came in for her hat and coat, etc. 

“ Yes, every one I believe; I do hate to legge 
you Lee—let me stay dear, won't you? I will get 
Mr. Ashe to excuse me.” 

“Mr. Ashe! who is he?” 

« Don’t you remember?” said Nelly, her fag 
flushing, “ he dined here on Christmas day: I mg 
him last summer.” 

“ Oh, did you? yes, I think I do recollect him 
No, Nelly; 1 am very much obliged to you, by 
really I would rather be alone. I will come dows 
to dinner.” 

“ That’s a darling; I miss you so terribly,” anf 
kissing her warmly, Nelly tripped away. After 
they had gone Lelia went down to the parlorip 
enjoy the organ for awhile ; she opened it and be 
gan to play—soon to sing; she had not been ther 
long, when the door opened and Grafton appeared; 


’ she rose hastily from the stool as he entered, 


“I thought you were all out.” and her fe 
flushed hotly, and then grew pale. 

« Please do not stop, Miss Thorndyke : will you 
not sing for me ?” 

«I am so out of practice,” said Lelia, hurriedly; 
but she seated herself again, thinking, « It wil) t 
easier to sing then to talk, and I cannot run righl 
away ;” so she sang two Or three hymns, and them 
rising said, “ I really must go now.” 

« Not yet,” said Grafton, eagerly, “let me 1 
you how grieved I was to know of your suffering 
and how I have missed you,” 

«“ Thank you,” said Lelia. 

« Miss Thorndyke, will you tell me ?—mayI ask 
the cause of the sudden change in your manneq 
the night before I left here last fall? Oh, Lelay 
he continued impetuously, as she did not answey 
“I must tell you—I will tell you.” 

“Hush,” said Lelia, turning pale “tell me 
nothing: I will not hear you!” and passing Bim 
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| «The Beeches” again that winter. 


FROM TO FUNE. 


quickly she left the room, going to her own, she 
Shut and locked the door, then throwing herself 
Baber knees by the bed, she sobbed aloud, “Oh 


Nelly, Nelly, I could have died for you, but now 


py heart is breaking, and I must live.” 

On Monday they all, except Lelia, who said she 
fiad not entirely gotten over her headache, and 
did not care to go, went over to dine and spend 
the evening « Nosnibors’. Tuesday morning they 
went down to the lake and skated for several 
hours, Lelia bore off the palm; she and Lloyd 
kept together all the time. At night there was a 
forewell party at “ The Beeches,” and the next 
day they all left, assuring Mr. and Mrs. Hastings 
thatit had been, and would be, the most delightful 
week of the season. 

Laura said she did not think she would be at 
“If sister 
Helen chooses to marry, and poke away off in the 
country, I cannot bury myself there.” 

It was one of those lovely days in February 


* which seem to herald the approach of spring, when 


g messenger rode furiousiy up to “ The Beeches” 
with a telegram for Mr. Hastings, which had been 
received that morning at the village. Mr. Hastings 
being away, his wife opened it; it was from Laura. 

«Come at once—Grafton is ill—typhoid.” 

Grafion! her idoiized brother, ill, probably dy- 
mg—her heart seemed to have stopped beating and 
she felt sick, cold, faint with anguish. She looked 
at her watch and saw that she had but little more 
than time enough to reach the station and meet 
the next train. Just then Ethel entered the room. 

«Oh, mamma, what is the matter? what has 
happened ?” 

“Your Uncle Grafton is very ill, Ethel, and 1 
am obliged to go to town immediately ; I have not 
more than time; tell John to get the carriage 
ready and send one of the servants for your father,” 
said Mrs. Hastings quickly. Ethel flew from the 
room, the tears streaming down her face; for with 
all the children, Uncle Grafton came next to Papa 
and Mamma. Mrs. Hastings went up to the 
school-room : at sight of her pale face, Lelia sprang 
up and the children in fright ran toward her. 

“ Uncle Grafton is sick, children, and I am going 
tosee him. I want you while I am away to be 
good and obedient, and give Miss Thorndyke as 
little trouble as possible.” She then turned to Lelia. 
“1 do not know when I will return; if there is 
any one you would like to have to stay with you, 
Miss Thorndyke, please ask them. Mollie will at- 
tend to the house, I need not trouble you about 
that; but will you see that Ellen takes good care 
of the children ?” 

* Yes,” said Lelia. She wanted to say more, to 
express her sorrow for her, and assure her that she 
would look after the children in her absence ; but 
the’ words would not come—she seemed utterly 


incapable of speaking. 


“I will bid you good-bye now,” said Mrs. Hast 


ings. 

“ Good-bye,” said Lelia, mechanically, She 
stood by the school-room window, and watched 
the man drive round to the front, heard Ethel try- 
ing to comfort little Amy, as her parents drove off, 
but still it seemed as if she could not even feel— 
she was stunned. And then she thought of his 
last good-bye. It was down there by the lake— 
there under the old oak tree. She had gone out 
to avoid saying good-bye, and had inadvertently 
strayed that way: hearing a heavy footstep on the 
hard walk, she looked up and saw Grafton. 

“I saw you walk out awhile ago, and as we 
leave in a few moments, dared to follow. Lelia—” 

“Miss Thorndyke, Mr. Vane, now and ever, if 
you please.” 

“Then good-bye, Miss Thorndyke, now and 
forever,” he said, extending his hand, 

She bowed and said, “ Good-bye, Mr. Vane ;” 
but took no notice of the oustretched hand. 

«“ Do you remember, Miss Thorndyke,” he con- 
tinued, “that day early last autumn we walked 
down here, and I, speaking of this tree, said that 
doubtless many Kad been wooed and won beneath 
its shades; and to my pleasant episodes, as you 
termed them, you insisted upon adding others, 
that without doubt you supposed that friendship 
had often been broken and love spurned—and now, 
to-day, love has been spurned. ’ Again, good-bye,” 
and raising his hat he walked away ; and then just 
after he left Lloyd came, saying, 

“Why did you run away, Lelia? I saw Vane 
just at the bend: he ‘ooked at me so strangely 
when I asked him if he had seen you. Mrs, 
Hastings told me she saw you ge out, and heard 
you say you wanted a little run.” 

And now, now, Grafton was ill, dying, For 
Nelly’s sake, and with her false, contemptible pride, | 
she had driven him from her—and fow, now, oh, 
what was it making her heart ache so? This 
morning she had felt nothing could be much worse 
in life for her; but now what would she not give 
to feel as she did then. The door opened, and 
Ethel came in with Amy. 

“Miss Thorndyke, will you please speak to 
Amy? She will make herself sick sobbing so.” 

And turning away from the window, she took 
the child by the hand, and sitting in her low 
rocker, lifted her into her lap and rocked softly. 
Presently she said, “ Now my dear littte Amy, 
listen tome. Your dear mamma, has been obliged 
to go to town to see your uncle, who needs her. 
What is Ethel to write to her to-morrow ?—that all 
are trying to be good and help each other?. or 
make her sorry by telling her that her little Amy 
cried herself sick ?” 

“T'll be dood too,” said the child, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“ Will you? well then, you are my own little 
girl again, and mamma will be so glad when she 
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hears it! Now will you go up to the nursery with 
Ethel, and get Ellen to wash your face and brush 
your hair for supper ?” : 

“ Es, if oo’l tiss me!” 

Lelia kissed her tenderly, and as they went up 
to the nursery, she started to look for the other 
children. 

Ellen slept in the room with Amy and John, 
Ethel and Edith in the adjoining one. About 
half past nine that night, Lelia, hearing a tap 
at her door, opened it. Mollie was there with 
a letter. 

« This was all that was in the bag this afternoon, 
Miss Thorndyke; I took it out myself to bring to 
you, and forgot it. I hope you will excuse me, 
Miss.” 

“ It is not of importance this time, Mollie,” said 
Lelia, taking the letter, and recognizing Nelly’s 
writing ; “ but do not let it occur again.” 

Fastening the door after the servant withdrew, 
she listlessly opened the letter. 

DARLING LEE:—Have you wondered why you 
did not hear from me? I have been wanting and 
wanting to write, but, truth to tell, could not. So 
much has happened in these past two months that I 
felt must be written when I wrote, which I longed 
for you to know, and yet the remembrance of one 
conversation—or as it would be more properly 
termed that frantic wild outburst of mine, the 
thought of which evcn now causes my cheeks to 
tingle—kept me from it. I met Mr. Ashe, as you 
know, last summer—met and liked him; but then 
he never seemed anything but a mere acquaintance ; 
Since then, knowing Mr. Vane, and admiring his 
great, noble nature, and feeling, I suppose, gratified 
and flattered by his attention, I thought, fancied— 
ah, you know what; but when Mr. Ashe came to 
visit at Mr. Nosnibor's, the same time we were at 
“The Beeches,’ he sought, and won, my heart; 
although, of course, he did not address me until I 
returned home. Ah Lelia, I am so perfectly happy : 
just seem filled with a sweet content and rest! We 
expect to be married next June, when, Lelia dar- 
ling, you will be with me. I will write again, very, 
very soon. Write to me, if only a little wee note. 
Mamma joins me in warmest love, and Mr. Ashe de- 
Sires to be particularly remembered to—shall |! tell 
you what he says?—his darling little Nelly’s best 
friend. Ever and always your own 

NELLY. 

Down, down, fell the letter, and down on her 
knees fell Lelia. “Grafton, Grafton, my love—oh 
God, save him!” burst from her lips in agonized 
tones. Each day a note would come from Mr. or 
Mrs. Hastings, to one of the children, and one of 
them would write every day. Grafton was as ill 
@3 it was possible to be; but at last, after three 

‘weeks’ weary suspense, Mrs. Hastings wrote 
* Thank God, he is better; the doctors say he can 
get well now with care.” And a few days after 
Mr. Hastings came home ; he said the trouble now 
was in Grafton—he did not seem to care to get 
well, and that was keeping him from it. It was 


near the latter part of March, when Mrs. Hastings 
returned to her delighted family. 


« How can we thank you?” she said to Lelia, 


“for your kind care of my little ones.” 

“Do not thank me,” said” Lelia, shivering, «“] 
have done nothing.” 

Mrs. Hastings looked at her earnestly a fey 
moments, then said: “ Grafton”—in speaking’ 
him heretofore to Lelia she had always said, gy 
brother—* Grafton has promised to come uping 
few days, just as soon as he is able to; it was haw 
to get him to consent, but he promised at last? 

Oh, how happy Lelia was! Grafton well, com 
ing there, he loved her, and there was nothing fy! 
tween them; her wicked pride was all gom 
and oh! how merciful God had been !—and i 
color came back to her cheeks, and the brightnes 


to her eyes. It was two weeks before Grafigyy 


came; but at last one day a letter was broughy, 
saying he would be there the next—and now thé 
had gone to meet him.- 

He looked very pale and weak, but rose frog 
his chair as Lelia entered the room. 

“ Do not rise, Mr. Vane,” she said, raising he 
hand; “I am glad to see you are so rapidly om 
valescing.” 

“Thank you, Miss Thorndyke,” he said, bow 
ing, but not noticing her hand. Her face fluskal 
and paled as she turned away. And that washp 
reception of her welcome. Instead of gett 
better in the country, Grafton appeared not® 
well, and in a day or two was confined tole 
room. The doctor, who was sent for from town 
looked grave, shook his head, and said he coulj 
not account for it. “Keep him as bright a3 pm 
sible.” Lelia felt, and could not help looking 
wretchedly. Mrs. Hastings said to her: 

“ Miss Thorndyke, take care of yourself, orm 
will have you sick: please give the children a hak 
iday and rest yourself.” 

“I am not tired or sick,” said Lelia, “am 
would feel lost without the occupation.” 

In a few days Grafton was about again, anda 
the weather was perfectly lovely, it being nowpal 
the middle of April, he would occasionally walk 
little with his sister or brother-in-law, or one@ 
the children—never with Lelia ; he scarcely notieal 
her, not any more than politeness demandél 
One day, with an almost breaking heart, and fed 
ing that she could not bear it much longer ae 
walked down to the oak tree, which was her ® 
vorite stroll, and gazed listlessly at the lakeya 
was a lovely scene, the trees just putting fm 
their tender young leaves, the lake so clear am 
beautiful, and the soft bright sunshine ; and asa 
looked she thought of the morning they had spam 
there skating. 

“Uncle Grafton,” she heard a sweet little vam 
say, “you go sit on the tree-bench till I come™ 

She sprang up: Grafton so near, and there a& 


out one way to go, unless she jumped min ay 
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— 
ike; and she never thought of meeting him out, 
jp he bad not yet gone half a dozen yards from 
the house. 

“Yes,” came the reply, “I have walked too 
far, little one, and will have to rest, though I 
don't like that place.” 

«I'll go for mamma, uncle,” and in a minute he 

ed at the bend alone. He started when he 
gw Lelia. “I ask your pardon, Miss Thorndyke, 
jam sorry to drive you away, but will have to sit 
down. I do not think i could possibly walk half 
dozen steps farther.” 

«#|s it necessary to drive me away?” said Lelia, 

y, while her heart beat quickly. . 

«Certainly not; only I imagined inclination 
would take you,” he replied, sitting down on one 
end of the bench, which was a long one. Lelia 
good a moment irresolutely, and then sat down, 
saying to herself—* I cannot leave him alone while 
he is so weak: Mrs. Hastings will be here in a few 
moments.” 

#This is unfortunate, Miss Thorndyke,” said 
Grafion, after a pause of some minutes, “I regret 
being obliged to interrupt you.” 

“You do not interrupt me,” was the quiet re- 
sponse; but she felt as if her heart was dying in 
her. 

“It is rather cold here,” said Grafton, presently. 
Lelia looked at him anxiously, and saw that he 
was shivering. 

«Being weak, you feel it more sensibly. I fear 
you will be ill again if you stay here; had you not 
better return to the house ?” 

“Unfortunately I cannot without assistance ; 
however, my sister must come soon, or send some 
one.” 

#Will you allow me to help you?” she said 
hesitatingly. 

He looked at her an instant. 

“No, thank you; there is but one motive could 
prompt you that would cause me to accept your 
help, and that,” he added bitterly, “is mot pity.” 

Oh what could she do? what must she do? go 
and leave him, and he looking so dreadfully? He 
might faint or fall—something would happen—and 
yet she could not stay there. She waited awhile, 
but he would not speak; she looked at him and 
saw he was getting very pale; starting up quickly, 
she said : 


*I will go for some one, Mr. Vane; will you | 


promise me not to attempt to rise ?” 

“I don’t think I will, Miss Thorndyke; I'll 
Beither promise not to rise or not to fall.” 

“I cannot leave you,” said Lelia; “ please, Mr. 
Vane, let me assist you.” 

«No, thank you.” 

The quick tears sprang to her eyes, as she 
turned her head away. 

“Miss Thorndyke, look at me, please.” 

She hesitated, and then turned her eyes swim- 
iming in tears towards him. 


“ You have conquered,” he said, ‘1 will accept 
your pity.” 

“I don’t offer you assistance from pity,” she 
said impetuously. 

“Well, call it by what name you will,” he 
answered listlessly, « I accept it.” 

Her face crimsoned, and her eyes fell;. but she 
rose, saying, “* Come.” 

« Wait a minute: tell me what it is if it is not 
pity that makes you help mie ?” 

Her face was crimson, and she did not look at 
him, as she answered. 

“You have accepted both it and the help, so it 
does not matter.” 

“ But I was too quick; I did not mean to accept 
the feeling, but the act; there is but one feeling I 
want from you, or would take so, unless,” and he 
smiled bitterly, “it was love prompting you, I re- 
ject it, even though I accept the help.” 

She held out her hand, saying again very softly, 
« Come,” 

“ Lelia don’t—you drive me mad; be a machine 
if you are going to help me, not a—” 

“ But I’d rather be a—whatever that may be,” 
she said. 

Just then Mrs. Hastings appeared. ‘ 

“Why Grafton, I began to be uneasy about you, 
not knowing you were in such good hands. Amy 
came in some time ago and said you were going to 
rest here awhile: if I felt like it, to come join you.” 

“The littl minx!” Grafton said. “I told her 
I did not feel able, after getting here, to walk back 
to the house; so sent her to ask you to come help 
this poor weak stick back again! Miss Thorn- 
dyke, was just about to take pity on me,” and he 
smiled slightly. 

« Well, come; it is cold here, and you look as if 
you felt it—we will both assist you.” 

So together the three walked slowly up to the 

house. 
After tea they were all, except Lelia, sitting in 
the parlor. “Grafton,” said his sister, “I don’t 
think sitting out so long hurt you any; you seem 
better and stronger to-night.” 

“1 am better than I have been. Amy, come 
here a minute. Go peep in the library,” he 
whispered, “and see if any one is there—just peep 
in and come right back, and whisper to me.” 

Off ran the child, and in an instant bounded 
back. “Miss Thorndyke is in there all alone,” 
she whispered. In a few moments he left the 
room. 

“1 will be back presently,” he said, as he went 
out. Crossing the hall, he softly opened the library 
door. Lelia was lying on the lounge, the gas 
turned down low; as he entered she sprang up. 

“Lelia, 1 almost vowed I never would again; 
but tell me once more to go—or—stay forever.” 

He went close up to her, but made no motion 
to touch her; her whole frame trembled, but she 
said nothing—it seemed as if she could nat speak, 
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“ Lelia, in mercy speak,” he said hoarsely, 

* Stay,” she whispered. 

“Thank God, my love, my darling, my own ;” 
and he clasped her closely to him, and bending 
down, sought the. proud, beautiful mouth for which 
he had so often longed. He sat down on the 
lounge and drew her-beside him. 

“Oh, my darling, you have cured me, you have 
made me well,” he said; holding her as if he 
never could-let her go. © 

“God has been so good,” she sobbed, “I did 
not deserve this happiness.” 

Presently, when they were more quiet, she said : 
“ But your sister, Mr. Vane—I fear—” 

“Hush, Lelia love; when we are alone I only 
answer to ‘Grafton,’ and say it now, beloved; give 
me the sweet satisfaction of hearing my name 
from your dear little mouth.” 

She pursed her lips up in an expressive little 
moue! 

“TI consider that a challenge,” he said, bending 
and kissing her. For two long hours they sat 
there—not long to them, though—it did not seem 
ten minutes. Presently Lelia started. 

“Oh, your sister is coming Mr. Vane.” + 

What did you observe, Miss Thorndyke ?” 

* Oh Grafton, dear Grafton, let me go.” 

Very slowly Mrs. Hastings opened the door. 

“ These are great hours for an invalid, Grafton,” 
she said with a slight smile; « it has struck eleven.” 

“ Has it, dear? I would not have thought it was 
nine. Helen, I am going to give you a sister.” 

*“ Oh, I am so glad,” said Mrs. Hastings, going 
up to Lelia and kissing her warmly, “you could 
not have delighted me more, Grafton.” 

“Nor myself either,” he said, laughing and 
looking at Lelia with such a proud tenderness, that 
she hid her face on Mrs. Hastings’ shoulder—who 
presently said, 

“Lelia, I think we ought to send this naughiy 
boy to bed ; he forgets how really weak he is.” 

“Oh yes,” said Lelia, “it is high time.” 

* Wait a moment, and I will get a candle.” 

Mrs. Hastings left the room quickly, and 
Grefton drew Lelia close to his side and kissed her. 

“ Good-night, my own, my own, my darling, you 
have made me so happy. God bless you, my 
treasure. That dear old tree, Lelia—we ought to 
love it.” 

«I do,” she said softly ; “I have loved it for a long 
time.” 

Mreand Mrs. Hastings were delighted with the 
match, for they both were fond of Lelia, and had 
Suspected the state of affairs for some time. But 
Laura fairly raged. They were, at the urgent 
desire of Mr. Hastings and his wife, married from 
“The Beeches” in June. Nelly was the only 
bridesmaid. Her marriage Mr. and Mrs. Vane 
attended two weeks later. Laura would not be 


present, and it was more than a year before she 
would have anything to do with her sister-in-law. 


Lloyd Fowler was not at the wedding either, He 
never married. Mr. and Mrs. Lee and the amighay 
Susan were present, Susan said she though 
“teaching a profitable business—when she 
to get married she would adopt it ;” but Nelly, wig 
overheard the remark, fiercely told her she did 
not “think she would find it successful.” 
Miss Leslie was there, and told Lelia she had gm 
fear for her now. So on the threshold of theig 
new life we will leave them, though I teel tempted 
to give you a page from its bright, loving history, 

THE END. 


KIN-FOLKS.”’ 


BY L. H. 

’Twas a quiet home, this: peace and good wil 
seemed to reign. Some said they were too siggy 
and easy-going to suit the times, others theyowem 
not faster because not smarter; even the “ope 
bird within the cage,” declared home was Jog 
some on Sunday. The two old people—Mr. and Mig 
Gaither—would then eye each other and men 
read, “ Will our pet tire of us?” But after a lig 
while Imogene would bring something for them 
to “ gnaw on,” as she said, and prove so memps 
hostess over a basket of walnuts, or a dish @f 
honey and bread, that all thoughts of her de 
content were soon vanquished. 

Imogene came as a precious gift to her parents 
after they had been married many years. Though 
homely and somewhat over-grown, she wa 
cheerful, and what was more to her father ang 
mother, she was industrious. 

Being now seventeen, she had for some yea 
«“ done the work of the family.” Every horse, com 
and pig on the place knew her. She thought jug 
sometimes of how nice it would be to live withoul 
having manual labor to perform. But when supper 
time came, it brought with it her usual interestag 
to whether the rolls should be done to “a tumj 
for her father often told her she was a “wel 
bread cook.” Then too, somebody perchang 
might drop in, for he often came of late tome 
them ail. 

The three were comfortably seated around @ 
tea-table one afternoon, when Jonas Hallet walked 
in quite home-like. 

« How dy’ do, Gene, (for he insisted Imogen 
quite too fancy for honest folks) how you Com 
on? 1 am out looking for a cook "—at which pom 
Imogene thought, does no one think me bette 
than a cook—“ thought mebbe I could git youyamt 
passin’ by the fetched the mail.” Whenti 
meal was finished, she thought she should ham 
leisure to look over that unusual commodity, Vij 
mail. If a letter, from whom could it be?—for Ms 
Gaither had often said there were no kin-folt 
Knitting was the evening employment, so quiet] 
following her mother's example she began Be 
work also, when Jonas remarked, « She is a fat 
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ate girl to work ; don’t know a better.” Imogene 
qas instantly overcome with blushes of confusion, 
forse knew what was coming. Her father and 
mother had so often said « You ean’t do better, and 
jhen you can still live with us; for you know, 
daughter, you can never leave us.” 

The girl had come to the conclusion, too, that 
jj would do very well—perhaps Jonas might lift 
ome of her burdens, for oftentimes she did feel 
gotired of nights. Poor child !—for what a consid- 
gration was she now bartering herself! But not 
one bit worse than the hundreds who give them 
selves for position, wealth, etc. 

«Mr. Gaither, I would like ter have your 
daughter.” 

#You are welcome to her, Jonas; not that I 
am glad to give her away—oh, no !—for you must 
come here and live, and I shall have a son as well 
gs a daughter.” 

«Gene has ’peared like she was willin’: so 
when shall the weddin’ be ?” 

#] will let her decide that,” said the father. 

Imogene hung her head, and thought for a mo- 
ment. 
«Why not Christmas? There’d have to be 
extra cooking anyway.” 


At last Jonas proposed Christmas as the time, 


s matters were settled. Mr. Hallet at last ex- 

himself constrained to depart, to the re- 
lief of Imogene, whose heart was half sick when 
her eyes rested upon him. She liked him well 
Maybe she would grow tired 
of him, as she had to-night. Poor child! she 
knew not her own mind, nor what to do. 

« Good-night, to yer all—Gene looks mad, but 
here’s that letter ; mebbe that will set her to rights,” 
and handing it to Mrs. Gaither, he took his depart- 
are. Imogene was requested to read aloud the 
epistle for their mutual benefit. 

STAUNTON, VA., September 23d, 1880. 

Mr. L. GAITHER: Allow me, my dearest coun- 
try kinsman, to address you this communication, 
atthe same time informing you that it gives me no 
grtat pleasure to do so. But I must hasten to ex- 
plain. My father, Edward Denton, has been dead 
about two weeks. You being his cousin and only 
surviving kinsman, the gentleman has done me the 
honor to leave me without a cent of money. He 
told me the history of your difficulties with himself, 
which I must confess, did neither any credit. He 
told me of your vow never to claim him as kin- 
folks. I now ask you to claim his daughter—and 
please enclose a stamp, that I may notify your domi- 
cile of my intended arrival, that all things may be 
inreadiness. I am mighty pretty, and have a beau 
in prospectu ; so you have a chance of soon getting 
me off hands. These people are hateful—they 
are some of mother's kin—and don’t you think 
they asked me to broaden my dainty hands by iron- 
ing my collars and handkerchiefs? I have a mes- 
Sage from dear papa for you—poor old fellow, I 
am sorry he is gone, for ‘tis most likely we would 
have both come to live with you. I came trom 

VoL. Cv1,—16 


Bosting, as they say here, after papa died, and am 
so tired of the stupid place already! I want to be 
way out in the country this winter, for ‘tis more 
than likely I shall be Mrs.——-in the spring. Hop- 
ing for an early reply, I am affectionately yours, 
CARRIE G. DENTON, 


’T was years ago that Mr, Gaither and Mr. Den- 
ton were schoolboys together. At times they 
were fast friends—then again avowed enemies. 
The latter was somewhat the older, and as Im®- 
gene’s father had once said, when a little fellow, 
‘Ned, you try to be the dostress over me,” and he 
generally succeeded. When they became men, 
both unfortunately were attached to the same lady. 
Edward Denton “ wooed, and won,” ergo the~ 
dislike and enmity of Mr. Gaither. People so 
often remarked, “ It seems a hobby with him to’an- 
nounce that all his kinsmen had passed away;” 
and he often congratulated himself. Mrs. 
Gaither, it seemed, had never thought it worth 
her while to interrogate her husband as to his 
former life before they were married. It sufficed 
that they had lived respectably and comfortably 
together. So, great was her astonishment, when 
“ this girl”—as she called her—claimed kin with 
them, and especially in such an abrupt way. 
There was a family combat on the spot, for Miss 
Denton wrote rather more peremptorily than the 
good people were accustomed to, so they all said 
they must decide at once. Imogene said she 
would be sorry to see such a peculiar pesson enter 
the house. Her mother declared she would stvut 
the door in her face—she would be putting ‘all 
sorts of big notions in Imogene’s head, for she had 
been rich once, and soon there would be no living 
with either of them. “ Not while her head was 
hot” should Carrie Denton come to her houset 
Mr, Gaither, and very wisely too, let the ladies 
have their say. He then told them he had made 
up his mind that Carrie should come, and should 
be offered a home with them at once, and kindly 
treated upon her arrival; that he was highly 
pleased with her letter ; there was no dont’s about 
it, and he should like her, he knew. So after 
family prayers, they retired for the night. 

Mr. Gaither could not sleep for a long while. 
He thought he recognized in Carrie Denton quali- 
ties peculiar to her mother; she was candid and 
free-spoken; so different from her father, who 
was never anything but “ oily-tongued and mealy- 
mouthed.” Then, too, her mother was so pretty— 
perhaps she favored her. She would certainly be 
a joy to him in his old days; but if she was not 
what he thought—why, she wished to be married 
in the spring, and there matters would end. How 
easy for one to arrange things suitably, when they 
are anxious for them to be thus and so. Next 
morning a letter was written to Miss Denton, and 
posted at once. Imogene did it up in her best 
style, and her father expressed himself satished, 


saying she was a “ good daughter.” 
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Jonas came over and heard the news, and re- 
solved for a moment not to deliver letters in the 
future; for he imagined Carrie Denton’s coming, 
would cause him trouble in some way—although 
he could not decide exactly how. But he soon 
comprehended how Mr. Gaither iooked at the 
affair, and saw that it would be unwise for him not 
to look through the same glasses. Then, too, 
Christmas was very near, and after that he could 
see his way very clearly. So ina few days over 
he came again, and brought a postal, saying Miss 
Denton would arrive the next day but one. Every- 


body and everything was in buzz, within five 


Minutes. Jonas was told to cut a “good lot of 
stove-wood,” with which he complied with much 
alacrity—at the same time promising himself, 
“when he was master here, things should be dif- 
ferent.” If he did praise Gene now for working 
— it was because it pleased certain folks. 

“Imogene,” said Mr. Gaither, “let us have your 
best salt-rising bread, and try yourself on your 
coffee, for Carrie’s mother liked—I mean Carrie 
herself must be fond of a well-made cup of Java.” 

“Pa, did you know Miss Denton’s mother ?” 
asked Imogene. 

* No, of course not ; only heard of her as having 
married Ned.” 

“Why, papa, did you never tell us of this 
cousin ?” 

“ For the best of reasons, Imogene Gaither— 
you'd mo business to know; so go and do your 
work, and remember to be kind to Carrie and 
ask no questions, or you will hear from me.” 

This was an unusual outburst from Mr. Gaither ; 
but then, thought Imogene, 

“ Poor pa, he is a little sorry he told Carrie to 
ome, and I will make matters as smooth as I can 
for bam.” 

Her father tried to reconcile himself to the 
falsehood he had told by saying Sophia—his wife 
Was present, and if he had acknowledged know- 
img Carrie’s mother, she would have soon found 
out why he liked, and wanted Carrie to come. 
His wife was older than himself, and he supposed 
that was why she was so easily made jealous, 
and her jealousy would have caused her to treat 
(Carrie harshly. So he gave them to understand 
that his youthful affection for her father was why 
he had offered her a home. 

The Gaithers did not own a conveyance. As 
it was a short distance to Millford Station, Im- 
ogene and Jonas went to meet Miss Denton. 
They were just in sight when the cars stopped, 
but the train had moved by the time they arrived 
at the depot. A fine-looking woman approached, 
dressed in handsome mourning, and asked : 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Louis Gaither 
lives? I had expected his carriage, but found 
none.” 

Imogene's ladylike instincts came to the rescue, 
and advancing, she extended her hand, saying : 


“Cousin Carrie, I am Imogene, and am 


welcome you. This is Mr. Hallet.” 


“Your serving-man, I suppose,” said Mig} 


Denton. “ Here boy, see to my checks and haye 
my trunks brought directly.” 


Imogene was frightened—she did not um | 


what Jonas might say, he was so gruff. 

This speech forever deprived her of Jonmy 
friendship, and he would have informed hep 
the fact, had he not determined that poligagy 
to be his motto and watchword. \Taking @ 
checks, he sullenly marched off. 

Imogene did her best to be agreeable, and 
adroitly brought around that Mr. Hallet: wagy 
much-esteemed friend and neighhor. 

Carrie seemed pleased with her walk, ay 
more complacent than Imogene had dared hope 

Mr. Gaither had come out to meet theme 
wished so to see the image, as he hoped, of im 
lost love. 

That must be Ned himself,” said he alougy 
“dressed in girl’s clothes; but her disposition 
her mother’s, I know.” So going up, he kissed Mim 
Denton, and asked her in. 

« Carrie, make yourself right at home,” said ie 

“IT always do that—too much so they said whew 
I came from ; I will go to my room and lie dows 
till dinner, if you please.” Such a thing as lyme 
down in the daytime was unheard of in te 
Gaither family, and hardly concealing his dismay 
he suggested. 

“You must see Sophia first. Imogene, call yout 
mother, and you go in the kitchen.” 

“In the kitchen, did you say? well, I willgs 
myself. I want to see what you are going to gis 
me for dinner.” 

Away went Carrie, appearing to know the way 
Imogene and her father following meekly behing 

“Do I speak to Mrs. Gaither or the cook ?” 


« You speak to both persons in one, Miss Dentega 


and I will ask you to return to the. sitting room” 

“ My goodness! you are mad, ain’t you ?—thafy 
just the way they talked where I came from, aug 
it was so disagreeable. Allow me to say, Mig 


Gaither, I was invited here by your husband, sag 


it is invariably the mark of a low-bred persan® 
become offended at some imaginary slight @ 
insult.” And picking up an apple from the tabig 
she walked out. 

“Imogene, please show me my room; I a 
really fatigued.” 

Imogene opened the door into the apartmell 
where Carrie was to stay, and trembled lest a 
should laugh at the adornments that had cost hg 
so much labor and pains to procure. On thec 
trary, she said gratefully : 

« You fixed this for me, I know, and Dam 
pleased and much obliged. Will you please sam 
up my luggage by—Jonah, did you say his am 
was? I will call him Whale, for short or img 
just as you fancy.” 
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TFmogene laughed involuntarily ; the name being 
. jnappropriate, Jonas being a tiny and most in- 
significant specimen of humanity. 

Many were the complaints brought to: Mr. 
Gaither of Carrie’s rudeness, the trouble she 
gqused, and above all, her want of industry. He 
gid his utmost tc keep peace between Carrie and 
his wife; but the disturbances were most often 
beyond his power to quell. At last one day he 
gaggested that time would not hang so upon her 
hands if she would assist Imogene to get some of 
the meals. 

“Yes, I believe I will, just for fun; and I 
believe I will have batter-cakes for supper.” 

She went into the kitchen with the same an- 
mouncement, and generously helped herself to 
eggs from the egg-basket. Mrs. Gaither was all 
astir at once. 

“It takes but two eggs for cakes, Carrie; I 
want the others for Christmas.” 

“ Egescuse me, madam, I use an eggstraordi- 
gary quantity, that they may be eggstremely 


This nonsense silenced Mrs. Gaither for a few 
moments; but when she saw Carrie dampen her 
finger in her mouth, and then touch the griddle 
to test its hotnmess—as she had seen Imogene touch 
the smoothing-irons—she was overwhelmed, and 
the little fiery woman caught up great tall Carrie, 
and set her out in the snow. After this, reaction 
took place ; so she sat down and cried till she was 


sick. 

When Mr. Gaither saw her lying in bed, suffer- 
ing with one of her headaches, he involuntarily 
said aloud—thinking her asleep—*«I wish Sophia 
had brought her here; as it is I can’t say a word !” 
A movement showed she was,awake, so he knew 
she had heard; and going to her said: “Sophy 
dear, we'll marry her off as soon as possible.” 
After this Mrs. Gaither was more patient, for she 
knew her husband’s sympathies were not with 
Carrie Denton, but with her. How much easier 
for a wife to bear her burdens, if love and sympa- 
thy be shown her by her husband! Even the 


most indifferent, apparently, long for this love 
* sometimes. 


Christmas came, and with ita beautiful snow, 
“Making me feel as if I had Christmas in my 
bones,” said Mr. Gaither. The wedding was fixed 
for Thursday during the week. Mr. Irving— 
Carrie’s admmirer—had arrived; everythlng had 
been made most comfortable in-doors; and with 
invitations out from home for evenings, all were 
having a pleasant holiday. Jonas was “in the 
seventh heaven,” and bored poor Imogene hor- 
fibly at the parties; especially as Mr. Irving 
seemed inclined to divide his attentions very im- 
partially between the two cousins, and he was so 
agreeable, so good-looking, etc., etc. Carrie de- 
glared to him that “everybody was in ecstacies 
about him.” The justice must be done Carrie, to 


say she was glad to see Imogene admired, \and 
had persuaded her to wear her “ weddin’ clothes ;” 
as she said, beforehand, “for they, and you, too, 
are too nice for the Whale,” and Imogene could 
but acknowledge to herself that she had discovered 
the same thing. Horrors came over her. Tues-'% 
day came, and she was wild with dread and 
anxiety. What would become of her ?—she could 
not marry! At last on her wedding eve, she went 
to her father, and throwing herself before him, be- 
gan to tell him all; but she could not finish, but 
with a cry swooned away, and fell at her father’s 
feet. Days and days passed before she was better. 
They were worn out with weary watching; and 
though the neighbors offered their assistance, the 
mother and father were too anxious to leave their 
child day or night. 

Carrie seemed a changed person, was most kind 
and thoughtful. Mr. Irving still remained, saying 
he could not leave till « Miss Imogene was gut of 
danger.” Mrs. Gaither thought he would be in 
the way, but she soon found not, for he was untir- 
ing and devoted in his assistance, and proved him- 
self a most efficient nurse.. One day Imogene 
asked to see Jonas. They tried to persuade her 
to wait, but she said, “I will never be better till 
he comes.” 

Walter Irving asked himself, “ Does she love 
that creature after all? Have I done all for 
naught ?” 

Jonas came in, and Imogene looking at him 
said, “I don’t think you will care much, but I 
can’t marry you—I cant!” j 

“No difference tall, Gene; I thought ’range- 
ments was pleasin’ to all parties.” 

How relieved she felt, how overjoyed was 
Walter, for this quiet unassuming girl had won his 
heart. He first confessed everything to Carrie; 
but she was brave, for she had two or three new 
beaux; and after all she did not care for’ him, he 
was too staid for her; and really she could not ac- 
cuse him of having flirted with her “young affec- 
tions,” as she said, and told him “ Imogene would 
make the sweetest wife in the world,” and he eyi- 
dently believed it, and acted upon the conviction. 

A few months after there was a quiet wedding 
—a few friends only—for Imogene was stiil deli- 
cate, and Walter would not allow anything that 
would excite “the sweetest wife in the world.” 
They left for his home, and both often wrote how 
happy and content they were. At first the Gai- 
thers did not miss their daughter very much, for ~ 
Walter had supplied them with hired help; but 
after a few weeks, they “ could stand it no longer,” 
they said, so went on a visit to Imogene. They 
were carried away with their trip, and after a 
month’s stay, returned home in bright and cheer- 
ful spirits. ° y 

In their absence, Carrie had been staying with 
a friend in the neighborhood, and reported having 


had a gay time. She seemed very cross, and more 
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unruly than ever, and one day caused the cook to 
leave in “high dudgeon.” Mrs. Gaither was sore 
perplexed, so as usual went to Imogene and 
Walter to know what she should do. They at 
once wrote and offered Carrie a home with them ; 
but the Gaithers wovu'd not hear to such a thing, 
but said they would “zo through with their bar- 
gain, as they had made it, if it was a bad one.” 
Soon the old people became known as the most 
active match-makers in the country. "Twas evi- 
dent they had determined to marry off their 
troublesome charge. They had never been known 
to entertain so much before, and at last their hopes 
were gratified, 

Mr. Wilson, a widower, thought her “a charm- 
ing girl,” and Carrie seemed pleased he thought 
S80, for not many people longer called her a girl, 
for she was bordering close upon thirty years. 
She left with the remark that she had led them a 
dance, and she would now begin on Wilson. 

Long after, Mr. and Mrs. Gaither were sitting 
by the fire one winter evening, expecting every 
minute the carriage that would bring Imogene 
and her husband from the station. They were 
coming, and intended ’taking their mother and 
father home to live with them. A gentle knock 
was heard, and, upon going to the door they 
found a woman and a child standing upon the 
step. 

* Cousin Sophia, will you again take me in? I 
am once more homeless, and ask your forgiveness 
for the past,” said a voice, and they recognized at 
once this forlorn creature as Carrie Denton. 

She was kindly welcomed, and after Imogene 
and her husband came, she explained how sad 
had been her fate. It suffices to say her husband 
was a wild, unprincipled man, and had shame- 
fully neglected her. Providence had removed 
him, and she was left to support her little 
daughter. Carrie was in reality a changed 
woman this time. Mr. and Mrs. Irving however 
insisted upon taking them all to their hearts and 
home; but the mother and father thought they 
would be happier at the old place, and so re- 
mained for the rest of their lives, for Carrie, the 
daughter of their last days, as they said, made 
home a little paradise, and Sophia, her child, was 
the joy of their lives. 


A RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


BY MARION COUTHOY. 

I was seated in a car, waiting for the train to 
Start; I was cool and comfortable; my neatly- 
gloved hands were folded in my lap; I was 
serenely, though almost ssconsctous/y conscious of 
looking well. Though not particularly vain, I 
knew I was rather a pretty girl; a small trim 
brunette, with satiny dark hair, good dark eyes, 
and a nice complexion. My eyes, I suppose, were 


not fiery, or languishing, or anything else that ga 
remarkable; but they passed for pretty eyegim 
their way. I was not richly dressed 

plainly, in fact—but for that I cared not 2 pin, 


knowing I looked all the “more lady-like ga 


“stylish ” therefor; for my dark dress fitted per. 
fectly, and all the appointments were suitable 
Refinement exacts no finery. There is no vanity, 
now, in these reminiscences of my girlhogl 
Certainly, I was not rich or proud. I was going 
out of town, this morning, to give a music-lessogs 
but I was not in the ieast ashamed of that fag 
The notion that a /ady may not earn her bread 
out of date in our day and country; it is ¥ 
“bad form ”—to borrow an English cant termijg 
cut people because they are “reduced,” gig 
obliged to teach. My friends had not cut me; 
if they had, I should have concluded at once tha 
they were vulgar, and unworthy of my rege 
I think, for my part, that we owe a great deal tothe 
“shoddy ” class; they have taught us “ how gg 
to do it,” how not to dress, how of to thing 
speak, and act. 

I had arrived at the depot too early, as ay 
watch happened to be fast, and now I sat ingy 
almost empty car, with the prospect of waiting te 
or fifteen minutes longer. There were few trap 
elers at this hour of the day. I looked forwamg 
with pleasure to seeing my pupil, Lucy Reeveg 
who was also my friend. I smiled as I though 
of her; I wanted to tease her again about Rob 
Curtis. The latter was, in my eyes, a mode 
young man; and he was very fond of Lucy, te 
she was perverse. He was an excellent fellow, sg 
owned—and here she blushed—but he was ti 
precise for her. 

« Why, Helen, he actually picks up pins [” she 
exclaimed. “Fancy a man seeing a pin on the 
carpet! He’s the sort of man, I know, why 
would go mooning about a house, flipping of 
specks of dust, opening closet doors, and saying 
‘ Disgraceful!’ if he found a finger-mark ong 
window-pane, or a row of books a trifle out of ling 
Books! I don’t believe he ever was guilty of tum 
ing down a leaf, or making a pencil-mark on ti 
margin, in his life!” 

« Well, he ought not to!” I answered. Now] 
was very precise, and wonderfully “handy abou 
a house.” 

«Oh, Helen Irving!” cried Lucy. “Then you 
don’t love books. You might as well be afraid 
kiss your mother, for fear of rumpling her lg 
collar! Will you ever learn that things wet 
made for people, not people for things ?” 

Lucy and I always disputed in this way. 

But, Lacy, it’s nonsense about Rob 
said. “You saw him stop and pick up a pin eam 
and you can’t forgive it.” 

“No, I can't,” she replied, rather sadly.” 3 
cannot like a man who cares for trifies. Why 
man ought to—” 
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De Hlave a soul above buttons! What a goose 
are!” I said, laughing. 

#{ wish you knew Barton Halliday!” she ex- 
amed—but this time she didn’t blush. “ He’s 
dearest old harum-scarum fellow! I do be- 
fee his mother has to tie his white neck-tie when 
be wears full-dress. He tells the most comical 
gories about his absence of mind—how he turned 
quthe gas, and applied a match without striking 
jj and wondered why he couldn’t get a light; and 
how he once went out without a cravat, showing 
go ornament at his classic throat except the button 
gfhis shirt-collar ; and how once, on a journey, he 
ieft his purse in one of his pockets, then put on an- 
@her suit, and locked up the first in his trvnk, 

and all, and started off without any money—” 

“For pity’s sake, stop!” I entreated, wildly. 
#But do let me ask you how this excellent crea- 
are gets on in business ?” 

#Not at all! He’s an artist, though not an 
grerambitious one, which shows his sense. He 
does lovely crayon-heads and illustrations ; and he’s 
quite a mechanical genius, always making some- 
Wing in wood, But he needa’t work; he has 
plenty of money.” 

“Well, you have certainly added the finishing 
jouch to your a¢fractive sketch!” I exclaimed, 
with withering satire. “An artist /—and an 
idler! A man that never picks up a pin— oh no! 
Why don’t you marry this paragon ?” 

“Marry Bart Halliday!” She laughed. “Why, 
we played together when we were children! He 
lives out here, you know. We're not at all in 
Ive with each other, I assure you, But I just 
wish you could see him, that’s all! Next summer, 
when you have time to stay here with me—” 

“Thank you!” I said; “the prospect of meet- 
ing such a being quite overwhelms me! No, you 
may have him! The idea of comparing a good 
industrous fellow like Rob”-—but here Lucy 
fushed up, and interrupted petulantly— 

* Well, I’m sure you can have Aim, if you’re so 
mach in Jove with him! It’s a great pity he 
hangs about me, when you are ready to fly into his 
arms.” 

At first I was inclined to be angry at this; but 
Treflected a moment, and smiled. 

“Never mind, Lucy—you’// do /” I said, insin- 
uatingly. 

“What do you mean?” ,she retorted; but I 
only nedded and laughed, and looked mysterious. 

All this happened after the last lesson I had 
given her. We always had a little time to talk. 
Tenjoyed these lessons exceedingly, for she was 
myonly “grown-up” pupil—being but a few 
fears younger than myself. After neglecting 
music, she had suddenly taken a notion to “ begin,” 
ad had generously employed her poor acquain- 
Helen Irving. 

Now I thought of that last conversation, and 
Hughed to myself. Suddenly, however, my medita- 


tions were interrupted by the hurried up-rising of 
an old lady, who had taken a seat on the sunny 
side of the car, opposite tome. She jumped up, 
looked anxiously toward the windows on my side 
—I was next to the platform—dropped several 
bundles, wildly waved a large umbrella, and 
struggled to get out of her seat, stumbling over the 
bundles as she did so. She looked so comical 
that I longed to laugh; but I turned to her im 
stead, saying: 

«“ Are you looking for any one, madam?” - 

“Was that a tall, fair young man, with light 
hair, that passed by just now?” she asked anx- 
iously, 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ Did he have on a light overcoat ?” 

“Ves.” 

“TI thought it would be him! There, now, 
I’ve missed him! I took a seat on this side, be- 
cause I think the sun’s healthy coming in on your 
back, and I thought I should see my son going 
through the train; but just then I saw the top of a 
bell-crowned hat goin’ along towards the depot, 
and think, says J—There now, that’s him! He’s 
gone back to look for me. If I’d only ’a’ sat on 
the platform side! He was very tall, you say, 
and very fair?” 

“Very tall and very fair,” I assented, much 
amused. 

« Rosy cheeks ?” 

“ Ves.” ‘ 

“ That’s him! That’s him! I must go after 
him!” and gathering up her goods and chattels 
with much demonstration of haste and difficulty— 
I assisting her as well as I could—she made her 
way out of the car. 

She had not been gone two minutes before that 
very tall fair young man entered! He passed 
through in a contrary direction to that the old 
lady had taken; and in my sympathy for her, I 
started up impulsively and said : 

« Excuse me, sir, but an elderly lady who saw 
you pass is looking for you very anxiously. She 
says you are her son; she went back towards the 
depot, hoping to meet you.” 

He looked at me eagerly with a pair of bright, 
clear blue eyes. He was very big and boyish- 
looking, with light wavy hair, loose enough tq 
blow about a little, a fine complexion, slightly 
tanned and ruddy, und a certain easy careless 
grace about him, most remote from self-conscious- 
ness. 

“ Really?” he exclaimed, impetuously as a 
child ; “my mother looking forme! I’m so much 
obliged to you! She went that way, you say? 
Thank you—thank you very much !” 

He never stopped to ask a question, but lifted 
his hat hurriedly, and dashed off like a boy. By 
this time the train had filled up a little, and in a 
few seconds it started. I wondered much whethe? 
the mother and son had found each other, 
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My brief sojourn with Lucy was not so pleasant 
as usual, on that day. After the lesson, several 
visitors came in, and we had no time to talk—so 
I did not tell her about my old lady, etc. 

But the adventure had not yet ended. On my 
return to the city, as I passed through the depot 
after leaving the train, whom should I meet but 
the “tall fair young man in the light overcoat.” 
He looked flushed and anxious, and more eager 
than ever. His eyes lighted up when he saw me, 
and he walked rapidly up to me, saying : 

“TI beg your pardon, but will you kindly tell 
me whether you saw my mother again on that 
train after it started? I haven’t been able to find 
her, and I’m so anxious!” 

“I did not see her, indeed!” I answered, be- 
coming much interested ; “but you know I might 
easily have missed her. If she intended going 
out to » She, probably gave up trying to find 
you, and got on the train again.” 

“Do you think so?” he cried, catching at the 
idea, “It is probable, isn’t it? I wonder what 
brought her totown! But I do think she would 
naturally have gone home. I’m going to take 
this train back—it starts ina minute. What cou/d 
have brought her? I can’t help feeling anxious!” 

“I am very sorry,” I said, sympathetically. 
“ But I don’t think you need fear; no harm could 
happen to her.” 

“ You're very kind,” he said, cordially. There 
was something wonderfully naif and endearing 
about this young man; one’s heart warmed to 
him instinctively. Suddenly I had an idea. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t your mother, after all!” I 
exclaimed. “She only saw your hat—she was 
on the other side—but she described you to me as 
a tall, fair—” 

“Why, perhaps it wasn’t!” he cried, fairly 
Sparkling with excitement. “Why, how funny 
of me never to think of that! I ought to have 
asked you what she was like.” We both laughed 
heartily. 

Som Well,” I said, beginning to describe her, “she 
‘was—” 

“By Jupiter!” suddenly exclaimed my volatile 
companion, darting towards the train as it began 
to move off. Then he paused for an instant, 
though at his peril, exclaiming with a brilliant 
smile, “I beg your pardon, but I mst go on this 
train. Good-bye—thank you—” the last words 
were almost shouted, as he sprang upon the plat- 
form. I stood stupidly looking after him, holding 
my breath with horror at his rapid and dangerous 
leap. The train thundered away, and I went 
home, smiling to myseif at this adventure with a 
Strange young man. Could this be sober Helen 
Irving? 

But this was not the end of it, else why should 
I write the story? The next time I went out to 
give Lucy a lesson, as the train was rushing along, 
i saw a tall figure crossing the platform between 


4 
the cars. He was holding on his hat with gm 


hand, and his fair curls were blowing in the wing 
I could not mistake the clear-colored, somehas 
bronzed face, and eager blue eyes. I saw i 
latter sparkle as he entered my car and glance 
at me; and I guessed by his manner that hej 
tended speaking to me. 

“ This will never do!” I thought. “ We hi 
no knowledge of exch other, and have never begs 
introduced! I must repel him.” 

I bowed very slightly and coldly as he lifted ij 
hat, but he had already begun to speak. 

“If you will pardon me once more,” he 
with a manner so courtly, so deferential, yetg 
bright, that it was irresistibly winning, “ if you wil 
pardon me once more, I must tell you such a goge 
joke! It was not my mother at all whom you gay 
—she was at home all the time!” 

I reddened violently. I had addressed himg 
no purpose ; what would he think? How couig 
I—/—have been so rash! 

«I most earnestly beg your pardon!” I said, dig 
tressfully, yet with extreme dignity. “I certainly 
would never have spoken to you if—” 

“If you hadn’t thought I was a lost child?” 
answered quickly. Why, of course you woulda 
It was pure kindness on your part. Now, I have 
distressed you, I understand; I should not hays 
told you. What a blundering fellow I am!” 

“ Not at all,” I said, still courteously, but very 
stiffly. «The mistake was mine, and I am yey 
much obliged to you—” 

“Yours!” he interrupted again; “ why, it wag 
entirely my fault! I never asked you to describe 
the lady!” Here he broke into such a heany 
(though not boisterous) fit of laughter, that] 
could not help joining in it, and for a moment we 
indulged in sociable hilarity. Then I recollected 
myself. 

“ Such a capital joke!” he exclaimed. “ Pleaie 
regard it so, and don’t let it trouble you.” 

I bowed stiffly again, but said nothing. 

“If you ever see that elderly female again” —te 
began, looking at me, as he leaned his hand @ 
the arm of the seat—but here he saw that some 
thing was wrong, and paused. I looked steadily 
out of the window. Then he spoke again, mom 
quietly : 

“It seems that I owe you another apology; 1 


have been very thoughtless. I should not hayeg 


spoken so familiarly to a lady with whom I could 
claim no formal acquaintance. It happened itself 
somehow ”—with his bright smile—*«but I am 
sure you know I did not intend a shadow of Gm 
courtesy ?” 

“ Certainly!” I replied to his questioning tong 
My manner said, “This is enough—now gor 
But he lingered. 

“I wish I had a good chance to convince your 
he said, “I wonder if there is no mutuala® 
quaintance ”—he glanced around the car. 
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looked up sternly. “1 must request you tobe 
gonsiderate, sir!” 

“I have offended you again!” He looked 
really unhappy. “I am so sorry—I will go at 
glice, But one word—do you know Miss Lucy 


Reeves?” 
«J am her music-teacher,” I answered, curtly 


and coldly. 

His face fairly beamed. 

“Ah!” said he; “once more, I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons—good-morning!” He bowed with 
yncomparable grace, and was gone. 

Of this last interview I spoke to no one, I be- 
gan to sleep badly, and to think too much. Was 
this 1, Helen Irving? If so, was that young lady 
growing sentimental? On the occasion of my 
next journey, my heart-beats kept time with the 
jarring train. The “ tall fair young man” did not 
appear, however ; but the old lady did! I went 
up to her, saying : 

«Did you find your son that day?” 

“Yes, my dear; thank ye kindly! There he 
comes now.” 

I looked up, and saw a long, lank, red-haired 
youth, in a light overcoat of ghastly tint, with a 
pell-crowned felt hat on the back of his head. I 
murmured something, and retreated. Oh, how 
je would laugh, if he knew! I felt quite 
wretched. 

« How solemn you are!” said Lucy that day. 

«I am thinking of the woes of Mr. Robert 
Curtis,” I replied. 

Before she had time to answer, the servant 
brought ina card. The piano was in the back 
parlor, and through the half-closed doors we saw 
ayisitor enter. The name on the card was 

BARTON HOLLIDAY. 

Lucy sprang up, and crying, “ Never mind the 
lesson, come!” she dragged me into the front 
parlor. I saw a “tall fair young man in a light 
overcoat,” with a pair of very bright blue eyes. 
So this was Lucy’s heedless friend—an artist, as I 
had said, and an idler! I felt a mingled thrill of 
keen joy and pain. 

“I knew I should manage it!” he cried, glee- 
fully asa boy. Then the astonished Lucy had to 
hear the whole story, and we had the merriest 
time over it. We parted the best of friends, 

Life was changed to me after the beginning of 
my intimacy with Barton Holliday; yet I could 
not forget his character as Lucy had drawn it, and 
as I saw it sometimes in its more prominent de- 
yvelopments. A great, simple-hearted, eager, heed- 
less boy! How I tried to despise him! Yet in 
my soul I knew that there was a rare beatty in 
his mature, a perfect cleanness and sincerity, a 
singleness of mind, a gentleness and uprightness, 
that marked him a true knight among a world of 
sordid and unchivalrous men. He was rich, but 
unspoiled, and generous to a degree; and he was 
pOcarpet knight, I knew, for he had served in 


the fate war for a year before it ended, when he 
was a mere boy. My mother loved him dearly, 
and not for his money; for she was an unworldly, 
simple little mother. He was very lovable. Still 
I tried to look upon him with a certain good- 
humored contempt, and seemed to succeed. When, 
therefore, he asked me to be his wife, I refused 
him. 

Oh, what wretched days and nights I spent after 
that! How his image haunted me, as I had seen 
him in his boyish brightness, and in che cruel grief 
I had inflicted upon him! The thought of him 
tugged at my heart-strings until I knew at last that 
it was no use to resist—he was unutterably dear to 
me. I sent for him then, and said, “ Barton, will 
you take an unkind, capricious girl?” And he 
did not leave me in doubt. 

We have been married now for some years. | I 
often laugh when I compare my mother-in-law—a 
beautiful delicate old lady, like a white rose about 
ts drop—with that stout, anxious, worthy soul who 
couldn’t find her * tall, fair” son! As for my hus- 
band, he Aas teased me a great deal with his care- 
lessness, but he is so gentle and gay withal that 
patience is easy. He is a shade more careful now, 
and I am less precise, which they say is an im 
provement. My husband has taught me much: f 
will relate one instance of his wisdom; 

I was preserving one day, and very tired and 
busy, when my tiny daughter ran in, wanting to 
tell me or ask me something—a childish trifle, of 
course—and I said to her, not sternly: 

« Run away now, Nell; mother’s busy.” 

My husband heard me; he had come into the 
kitchen to speak to me. He whispered, “Can't 
Jane stir that ?” 

“Jane? no! I can’t trust her with this jelly. 
Would you have it ruined ?” 

« Nell,” said her father, “ go into the library, 
darling, and wait a minute for papa; he’s got some 
pictures to show you.” 

The child pattered: joyously away, and Barton 
said to me, with inexpressible tenderness ; R 

«Mother Helen, which is best, that we should 
nave good jelly, or that you should watch every 
movement of that little unfolding soul, which God 
gave into our keeping?” 

I pondered for an instant; I was a housewifely 
soul. Then I called out, “Jane, come here: 
Leave your cleaning now, and stir this jelly.” Give 
ing her a few more directions, I left her, and went 
with Barton, saying only, “I think you are always 
right!” But indeed he is not. a/ways right— 
though it was a noble lesson he taught me then. 
However, we did not have very good jelly; but: it 
mattered little—I have discovered that I can’t 
waste time over such things, the childreh want 
me. 

I have only one thing more to say: My friend 
Lucy Reeves married Mr. Robert Curtis, and _ 
neither of them ever seems to regret it. We are 
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very polite to each other in regard to our resPec- 
tive: marriages. There is good material for teas- 
ing on both sides, and we dare not use it to the 


fullest advantage, so each maintains a discreet re- | 


serve. 


aoe 


MISS WING’S AMBITION. 


BY N. T. KINKEAD. 


“1, Barbara Bernard Wing, herein record the 
History of my Life,” were the words written upon 
the fly-leaf of the somewhat battered-looking vol- 
ume which a young woman, seated comfortably 
before ‘the broad, old-fashioned fire-place of a 
certain picturesque little room, was carelessly 
perusing one damp November afternoon. 

With changeful countenance she bent her head 
and read; as she glanced slowly down each well- 
filled page the light of other days closed round 
lier as a mist, and all the while the flames leaped 
higher and higher, shedding a warm red glow 
from end to end of the little room. 

The firelight kissed the gold in her bright 
brown hair, and burnt a warmer pink on her 
smooth young cheek, as the fire invariably does in 
these practical, unsentimental days, when one is 
too near its heat—it is only the heroines of ancient 
romances who scathelessly escape all the minor 
evils of life. 

Suddenly the girl turned with an impatient 
little movement peculiar to her—she was never 
Jeliberate—and thus she wrote on a blank page 
of her journal : 

“I was twenty years old yesterday, an age 
which forty years ago would have caused me to 
be regarded as an unfortunate who had passed her 
prime; and yet, it would be hard to find one more 
devoid of an experimenta! knowledge of the 
great world, so near and yet so far from my life. 
After all, one cannot learn everything from books— 
not that I have read so many of them, I feel it 
due to my modesty to add. 

“ My birthday was as stupid as such occasions 
generally are; one always expects to be in a state 
of delightful festivity and enjoyment, and one is 
usually—disappointed. It was even necessary to 
remind papa that I have added another year to 
my existence, and he only said, in an absent- 
minded way. ‘Ah! are you indeed so old, my dear ? 
i thought you were only sixteen ;’ but he afterwards 
repented of his very manifest lack of interest, and 
paid me the doubtful compliment of reading aloud 
his entire sermon for next Sunday morning. 

“T have been thinking of many things of late, and 
T have arrived at a conclusion. I have a plan for 
the future. I was so tired of everything when 
that happy idea came to me, like the good angel; 
I was just wanting to put a stop to the stupid 
monotony, and to get away from it all; ‘any- 
where, anywhere, out of the world.’ But ¢ha¢. 


was a little impractical; nevertheless, I hayam 
thousand such ‘ restless thoughts and cares,’ 

“Vow, ‘presto, vito, change!’ I have q plan 
for the future, which is to render me famous fm 
ever, and to enroll the aristocratic cognomen @ 
Wing among the annals of recording fame. 

“Oh, it is a fine thing to be great and digtm 
guished, and I think it would be the sweetest gf 
all music, to hear ‘great nations praising from 
afar.’ Then, 

“* Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk, and the feather, and a’ !’ 


fof I am deeply and firmly convinced that I aye 


found my one talent at last.” 

She then closed the book and sat gazing inig 
the flames with a comical serious expression de 
picted upon her odd little face. Her thought 
seemed very troublesome ones, for ever and anog 
her hand went helplessly up to her head; gpg 
once she arose and paced the floor in a manner g 
wild and abstracted that it was really pathetic 
the extreme. 

Finally, she returned te her chair, and gathey 
ing up pen and paper, she wrote in a large ange 
lar hand at the top of the page, “ Old Caleby 
Curse ;” and beneath, in smaller letters, “ By Adam 
Grier ;” then she fell to work with a will, for the 
fever was on her, and they were busy days tha 
followed. 

She spent one whole week trying to decids 
whether it were better to end this thrilling effusion 


peacefully and after the manner of a fairy book,gpm 


if it were not more in keeping with the tragic and 
inflammable character of the whole to conclude 
with a general conflagration. After mature dé 
liberation, she decided upon the latter course’ ag 
being the most exciting, consequently the imo 
interesting, and wound up at the last with a Hage 
let-like finale, in which the leading participant 
of the plot were most effectually extinguished if 
every sense of the word. However, she was@ 
little uncertain about the place in which the her 
of the story, after having made all the confusion) 
falls wildly upon his knees, and implores the affee 
tion of his inexorable beloved. She feared tha 
he rather overdid the part, and that the whole 
scene was just a little too strong ; but then, as she 
reasoned, it is better to be too strong than to 
weak, and with this comforting reflection, the sub 
ject was satisfactorily dismissed. 

At last, after much tribulation of mind and body 
the manuscript was sealed and sent forth into the 
wide world to make an everlasting name ang 
fortune for its author; but alas, alas! at theend 
of six long weeks of painful suspense, spent mainly 
in the erection of towering air-castles, the fall @ 
which well nigh crushed the youthful architegy 
like the bread upon the waters, she found @ 
“after many days.” 

“And this is the result of all my ambition? 
aspirations, of all the long days of waiting, amm 
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MISS WING'S AMBITION. 


gights devoid of ease,” she wrote despairingly in 
her journal. That last. remark, however, must 
pemeceived as a figure of speech purely, as she 
was a thoroughly healthy young person, whose 
Gumbers were not easily destroyed, But the 
Slough of Despond in which she was floundering 
might have proved fatal, had not immediate assist- 
ance been held out after this manner. 

@ne morning at breakfast, when the Rev. Mr. 
Gerald Wing handed back his cup for an extra 
instalment of tea, the calm preoccupied expression 
ppon the brow of that learned individual suddenly 
relaxed; the movement seemed to remind him, fof 
the first time, of the presence of the young person 
seated opposite in her accustomed place. He 
jooked steadily at her for several seconds, as if 
collecting his thoughts, and then said in his slow 
bass voice, “ My dear, I think we will have a 


dinner-party.” 
The girl looked up with a startled giance, « A 
‘dioner-party! Oh, papa!” 


«And if you have no objections, I think we will 
have it to-morrow.” 

«Papa, 1 never saw one in my life,” and she 
glanced helplessly about the room, as if deriving 
comfort from the tables and chairs. 

«J think we will manage it, Barbara;” and 
then the subject was Ttonsidered settled, finally. 

“#1 must tell you, my dear,” he continued, 
calmly, “that I am expecting a visit from my 
young friend, Mr. Frederick MacVeah. He will 
pe with us to-morrow, and will probably remain 
for several weeks. Bless me, it has been nearly 
thirteen years since I saw the boy.” 


_ “Tempus fugit,” Miss Wing quoted, mildly. 


#Eh! What did you remark, my dear?” It 
would have been embarassing to repeat, so she 
wisely held her peace. “Nearly thirteen years 
since the lad used to come to me with his Greek 
and Latin. Ile was the brightest boy I ever 
knew, and the most promising in every sense ; but 
he wouldn’t study, he wouldn’t study.” 

“Papa, will there be many ?” 

*Many what, my dear ?”—he paused surprised 
in his soliloquy. 

“People. It frightens me to think of it. Oh, 
T hope 1 shall not disgrace you,” she said tragic- 


The old gentleman regarded her with a quiet 
scrutiny from over his spectacles: he evidently 
was considering her in the light of a curiosity 

“Between fifteen and twenty, | Barbara,” he 
said at length, and then he returned to his tea 
and toast, relapsing into an impenetrable silence. 

“ After all,” she argued with herself, «it might 
not be so bad as it seemed on the first thought ;” 
but it was too important an‘ event in the even 
tenor of her ways to be treated with indifference, 
and as soon as possible she retired to a quiet nook 
to think the matter slowly over, and to plan about 
ihe arrangements for the morrow. When she 


emerged. from thence she was ready for action, 
and proceeded to give her orders with an air of 
dignified importance. 

As everything was advancing in a highly sat- 
isfactory manner, she began to feel conscious of a 
pleasant sense of anticipation, and when she stood 
dressed and ready to receive her guests in the 
large, solemn-looking drawing-room reserved for 
such occasions, she felt a pardonable pride in the 
importance of the situation. ; 

The soft folds of her silvery-gray dress fell 
gracefully about her, and the pink buds nestling 
among the laces at her throat gave color and 
effect to the whole. She was conscious of appear- 
ing as well as she could wish, which does not fall 
to the lot of every woman. At the moment, I 
confess it for her, her “‘ ambitious aspirations,” were 
most shamelessly forgotten, and the disappoint- 
ment of the past weeks was replaced by a com- 
plete self contentment for the present, and a hope- 
ful expectancy for the time to come. 

Papa,” she said, complacently surveying her 
charms in the full-length mirror, opposite. “What” 
is Mr. MacVeah—I mean what does he do?” 

“Mr. MacVeah? Ah, Frederick!—but you were 
quite right, my dear,” leisurely returning his 
glasses to their leathern case. “Mr. MacVeah is 
what is somewhat vaguely described as a ‘ literary 
man,’ ” 

“ Like Mr. Wegg.” 

“Exactly, my dear, exactly; you are always 
correct in your statements. Mr, MacVeah,” hé 
continued, “is a very remarkable young man, a 
very remarkable young man. I have seen several 
most creditable articles from his pen, and he ig 
now occupying an honorable position upon one 
of the leading magazines of the country.” 

“ Papa, he must have changed his. ways since 
you saw him, don’t you think ?” 

«Mr. MacVeah,” a servant announced as the 
door was-thrown open. 

The young man entered with an easy grace of 
manner, the natural result of good breeding and 
an intimate acquaintance with all the ceremonies 
of society, There was an air of cheerful alacrity 
in all his movements, and his face was pleasant 
and good-humored. He was considered some- 
thing of a wit among his friends, who were in the 
habit of repeating his speeches. He was not a 
handsome man; he was not tall enough, nor 
nearly slender enough, to be the hero of a senti- 
mental novel; he seemed in no way disgusted 
with life—on the contrary, he evidently thought it 
a pretty good thing, and in spite of the * Irony. of 
Fate,” persisted in regarding it only from its 
brightest and most ludicrous point of view. 

Miss Wing, after a quiet scrutiny of her guest, 
for he was discussing various topics with her 
father, found a verdict in his favor; she liked his 
ready flow of conversation, and his spirited way 
of describing things pleased her fancy, 
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“You “see your father and I have many pleas- 
ant memories to recall, Miss Wing,” he said, 
turning directly to her for the first time, and more 
out of a slight curiosity to hear her speak. 

“Yes.” Then she added, with a hasty little 
gesture, “Oh, I don’t like reminiscences! I like 
to think it is all in the future.” Some people who 
had just entered demanded her attention, and she 
turned “almost as she spoke, and crossed the room 
speci them. Mr. Frederick MacVeah glanced 

er her as She moved away—he was accustomed 
to studying the people chance threw in his path— 
and he thought she might prove interesting; he 
liked the unstudied impetuosity of her manner, 
though he confessed it was not exactly “ the thing.” 
But it was after dinner, when they had returned 
to the drawing-room, before he found an oppor- 
tunity for further conversation with his hostess, 
who was acquitting herself charmingly on this 
“momentous Occasion.” 

* And so you like to think it is all in the future ?” 
he said, bending down to catch a glimpse of her 
face, when he found her standing for a moment 
alone at the fire, stretching out her hands to the 
blaze. 

“I haven’t had so very many pleasant experi- 
‘€nces in the course of my life, that I should care to 
dwell much on the past,” she answered, thinking 
of one experience which certainly was not pleas- 
ant to recall. 

He turned towards her with a swift glance, and 
Was relieved to see that she was smiling; it did 
hot accord with his ideas that a young woman 
should speak with bitterness. 

* You can’t think what a pleasure it is to be 
here. I rather fancied things would be changed 
in some way,” he said, looking round at the welil- 
remembered objects, “but there is but one 
change,” with a bow and smile, “and if you will 
allow me to say it, I think it is a decided improve- 
ment.” 

« Before you came, and for two years after- 
wards, my aunts had me with them in Boston. 
But, Mr. MacVeah, papa says you are con- 
nected in a highly honorable way, as he expressed 
it, with one of the magazines; and 1 wish—if you 
don’t mind—that you would tell me something 
about it, if you would be so kind: I am interested 
in such things.” 

The young man seemed much puzzled for a 
moment how to answer, as he glanced down at 
the carpet; and then, as if suddenly inspired, he 
asked, trying to look quite serious, “In what 
character of composition are you especially inter- 
ested ?” 

#1 read all from beginning to end; but I am 
more especially interested in the stories—just: at 
present.” 

# Oh, the stories ;” then stumbling in his despair 
upon a lucky idea, “I must tell you of a very 
amusing one which happened, purely by accident, 


4 
to come into my hands a few weeks agg 
wanted to keep it just as a curiosity: it oughem 
have been framed.” : 

“ What was its name ?” she asked, smiling gigs 
was just trying to recall it-—it was someth} 
about a curse—somebody’s curse, but for the life 
of me I can’t think whose—it began with gi@ 
Now we have it—‘ Old Caleb’s Curse,’ By Adam 
Smith, Adam Bede, Adam—I’ll give it up? 

desperately. 

“Perhaps / ara the only one who can reffam 

ur memory on the subject,” she said, in cold 
strange voice, as she arose suddenly, “and ag you 
so regret the loss of the curiosity, I will make you 
a present of it, with the compliments of the authgpl 

Then she turned and swept majestically fou 
the room, leaving him in a state of hopelessgm 
nihilation. It was rather hard on a man wh 
had been striving to the best: of his ability toy 
agreeable, and so he thought when he cameg 
his senses. 

As for Miss Wing, when he again observed 
that injured young person, she was at another eng 
of the room, and was smiling and talking gujtg 
pleasantly. It was.then he concluded that gh 
was very pretty indeed. She did not deigngy 
much as a giance in his direction; in fact, she 
seemed thoroughly oblivious of his presence, amg 
when he sought an opportunity to appease he 
righteous anger, the result was a most ignomim 
ious failure. It was not until several days after 
wards that he discovered how seriously he hag 
offended. 

She was always kind, at times even gracious 
her manner; but he saw to his mortification tha 
there was a reserve, a formality between them 
which was absent even at the very commence 
ment of their acquaintance. 

Of course he was sorry for the fatal mistake 
into which he had been betrayed. 

It was too delicate a subject to openly refer te 
even if he had dared to do so, which he certainly 
did not; but he strove in every possible way i 
make amends, and at times fancied he had sug 
ceeded, when a word or glance showed him ii 
mistake. 

Late one afternoon, when he had been om 
hunting all day with some of his old friends, hé 


came in, tired and cold, to find her sitting alongs 


before the fire, very prettily dressed and with@ 
slight air of expectancy, as if waiting for some ong 
He was not an humble-minded young man, byaay 
means, and he thought it was a good sign, Sie 
blushed slightly when he entered (which was alg 
a very good sign), moving back to give him ti 
fire. 

“ And did you have good luck?” she asked: 

“Not very. I am afraid my luck has turned 
against me,” gloomily, and then, as she glanced 
with a half smile—he had not the slightest ides 
of doing such a foolish thing one second beforges 
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MISS WING'S AMBITION. 


fe bent down his head, and said softly, “ Aren’t 
going to forgive me, Barbara ?” 

For a moment her expression changed, but she 
drew back hastily, and answered quite carelessly : 
«Forgive you ? Why, I would of course if there 
were anything to forgive.” Then, without waiting 
for a reply, she went on to other subjects, until 
dinner was announced. 

Three weeks later, the idea occurred to Mr. 
Frederick MacVeah that there was no reasonable 
excuse for prolonging his visitfurther. It was a 
sudden conclusion. He accordingly announced 
his intention of departing on the day after he ar- 
rived at this sensible determination ; but if he ex- 

ed any demonstration of regret other than was 
due to politeness and hospitality on the part of his 
hostess, he was doomed to a melancholy disap 
pointment. This stony-hearted young person only 
said very quietly, and in a prim little voice that 
sounded comical from her, “ Papa and I shall miss 
you very much, Mr. MacVeah, and I hope you 
will come soon again ;” and having delivered this 
speech, she evidently fel: she had done all that 
could be expected. 

«Miss Wing,” he began, solemnly, utterly ignor- 
ing the formality of her tone, “you must let me 
thank you for the happiest days of my life ;” and 
then he clasped both of her hands in his (by way 
of thanking her), and held them firmly in spite of 
her efforts at extrication. “ My friend, it is very 
hard to leave you,” he said, with an odd mixture 
of seriousness and attempted carelessness in his 
manner. 

The girl regarded him wonderingly, as if she 
gonsidered him in the light of a hopeless, but 
nevertheless harmless, lunatic. 

«Good-bye, Mr. MacVeah;” she said, with a 
cheerfulness which he thought was very ill-timed. 
“Papa and I will be always glad to see you. 
Come into the library.” 

Mr. Frederick MacVeah did not return to his 
home a blighted being, like the disappointed hero 
of anovel. I am afraid he is not very poetical, 
for he did not go to the dogs, or do anything at all 
desperate. On the contrary, he returned to his 
work, and accomplished more than ever. But 
his friends, those among them who were close 
observers, noticed a change in him, notwithstand- 
ing. He was more silent for one thing, and not 
§0 steady in his undertakings as. formerly he had 
been. They were not surprised, his most intimate 
associates, when without the slightest warning 
they heard he had gone abroad, nor did they think 
it strange that he did not return for nearly two 
whole years. 

One morning he appeared among them quite 
wexpectedly, and returned to his labors as quietly 
Sif he had not been absent fora day. Then he 
fell to work and was very successful for a time. 
But it was a hard fight with the old restlessness. 
Late one evening, he returned from the office, 


after a greater effort of composition than usual; he 
was tired in mind as well as body, which probably 
added to the gloom of his thoughts. * It is no use,” 
he said, despondently to himself, a man can’t en- 
dure this kind of thing forever; there must be 
an end to it some way,” and he looked truly fero- 
cious as he sat glowering into the bright embers 
before him. It came to pass as he sat there in 
the firelight, that he formed a sudden resolution, 
which on the morrow he put’into exectuion. 

“To-morrow will be Wednesday,” he said to 
himself, “and then on Thursday evening—” he 
paused for a moment in his thoughts, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand. 

The Rev. Mr. Wing was somewhat startled as 
he sat alone before the dying embers in the draw- 
ing-room, which had that day been opened for a 
state occasion, to hear the name “ Mr, MacVeah” 
announced, and to see the young man himself 
standing before him on the threshold. 

“Why, Frederick, this is kind!” he said, 
awakening from the -reverie into which he had 
fallen, as he arose with the old-fashioned polite- 
ness he never forgot, “ come in, sir; come right in 
and make yourself comfortable, if such a thing 
is possible in this disordered room,” looking about 
him with a glance of supreme contempt. The 
chairs were scattered here and there as if a whole 
room-full of people had suddenly left them, and 
there was an odor of cut flowers pervading every- 
thing, which was sickening and oppressive; but 
the young man took little note of these things—he 
was vainly listening for a woman’s light step, and 
the rustle of a woman’s garments along the halls 
outside. Once some one came and paused near 
the door, and though he was a great strong matly 
he could almost hear his heart beat. But no one 
entered. 

After several moments he asked—but the words ~ 
cost him an effort—“Is Barbara—Miss Wing, I 
mean—is she well ?” 

“Yes, quite well, quite well, Frederick. I am 
the one who is sick at heart and very desolate.” 

For a moment an awful terror came over him; 
“ Oh, you don’t—you can’t mean she is—” 

“ Yes I do, Frederick. The bird has flown, the 
bird has flown; this was her wedding day.” 

It was scarcely a relief to hear the words which 
he feared might be even worse; for was she not 
dead to him forever? 

The old gentleman for once was inclined to be 
very communicative, and he honored his young 
friend with a lengthy conversation, which was 
more complimentary than agreeable; for there are 
times when it is hard to give even the appearanee 
of attention. 

But all things come to an end at last, if we will 
only have a little patience. He felt he was more 
of a.man when once he was away from the heat 
of those rooms, and the sickening odor of the flow 
ers which had graced her bridal day. After he 
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had gore some steps from the house, he turned 
fora moment, and looked back; he took off his 
hat and held it in his hand while he stood there. 
Perhaps the cold north breeze somewhat relieved 
his aching temples; perhaps he had another 
feason. He turned suddenly with an impatient 
movement, and then the yard gate clicked behind 
him, and soon he disappeared from sight. 

Well? 

Oh, we all have our griefs and our sorrows, 
And the world moving on, as unseen, 

Little recks for the dismal to-morrows, 
And for us ?—We will stand it, I ween. 

“TI have only a few words to say here at the 
last,” she wrote in her journal on the evening be- 
fore her wedding. “I want to say I have found 
that there are some things in this life worth 
living for, which one cannot learn out of books, 
and which are sweeter than all the praises that 
the world can give. That is a good conclusion to 
end with, if it does remind one of a Sunday novel. 

“ BARBARA BERNARD WING.” 


"TWAS IN THE SUMMER-TIME. 


BY L. FISKE BRYSON, 


The library at Allendale was the cesiest, most 
restful room in the whole great house. Hither, 
one memorable evening, had sauntered hostess and 
guests, just as the sun was sinking in a sea of gold. 
Each bit of bric-a-brac, the: porcelain and pictures, 
glowed with the light of heaven, while the rays of 
the setting sun fell athwart sweet girlish faces, 
tinting them with celestial fire. Amy Bedette sat 
on a low ottoman, with folded hands and bowed 
head, crowned. with gold in the gorgeous sunlight, 
more like an angel than ever. Medway had 
thrown himseif into a gigantic easy-chair before an 
open window, and. was lost in the contemplation 
of distant purple-bluish hills. With a face like a 
lily, Mrs. Carlington sat apart, calm and peaceful 
as a Greek statue. Thurston and his cousin, Gra- 
ham St. John, an artist fresh from Parisian stu- 
dios. stood looking over a case of rare prints—that 
is, Thurston looked at the prints, St. John at the 
stately young creature at his side. Her name was 
Barbara Allen. Hiaif of the sweet face was in the 
shade, the other half glowed with sunlight, health 
and beauty. She had large brown eyes, eyes that 
could flash and sparkle with mirth or kindle with 
honest anger. Her rich soft hair was tied ina 
simple knot; and she wore a muslin dress, with 
oné ornament only—a gold chain curiously 
linked. She listened attentively to St. John’s crit- 
icisms, even banishing one print from the collec- 
tion because he expressed a doubt as to its origin. 
Now, I had told the girl a hundred times Raphael 
Morghen never in the world engraved that pic- 
ture; and did she lock it up in the drawer on that 

account? No, never! 


Thurston made some remark about my fee 
attempts at fine art; and then conversation iam 


came general. 

“ Barbara,” said he, “ get out Miss Pevereagy 
latest and newest tiles. Really, I am madly jg 
love with her sky-blues and rose-pinks and 
greens. Show them to St. John here, and Jem 
have European criticism on this gigantic little gp 
man’s work. She soars after the-infinite and divas 
for the unfathomable—all ona tile, Graham—go fy 
prepared to see what one of the down-trodden gee 
can do.” 

Medway roused himself from reverie, whilp 
pretty Amy took my hand caressingly, as if gi 
feared George Thurston’s banter might distam 
me. But, dear me, George wouldn’t hurt a fy, 
really; besides, he was my first master, and surely 
had a right to criticise the results of his own teagh 
ing. St. John uttered an exciamation of surprigg 
as he caught sight of the plaques, and examingg 
them scrutinizingly. He was like his cousin 
some things: he made strange remarks, 

«« Who helped you ?” he asked, suddenly, 

«No one helped her,” exclaimed pretty Amy 
indignantly ; “she did them all herself.” 

“ Where did you find such good designs § 
copy ?” pursued St. John. 

“In open fields, in the sky, in the air,” I retur 
quickly. 

Then this tall young man says many thingsig 
reply, so very complimentary that I wouldn’t wait 
them down for the world. He ends by ordering 
a plaque for a wedding-present, and Mrs. Carling 
ton smiles encouragingly. 

Three cheers for Kitty Pevereau!” exclaim 
Howard Vivian, “ hitherto a youth to fortune ang 
to fame unknown, also a mute, inglorious Miltom 
but now about to mount the ladder of fame ang 
soar higher than the American eagle.” 

«Our artistic friend is looking up,” Thurstoy 
remarks, blandly. 

“ There’s music in the air;” continued Vivian, 
“or at least there ought to be. Barbara, just give 
us one of Chopin’s subtle waltzes as an accompaiik 
ment to this mass of delicate color.” To Howand§ 
credit be it said, he laid the plaque down mom 
tenderly. He let one fall, once. Medway opens 
the piano; and Barbara played, not one waltz, bat 
half a dozen. Then she rose, saying it was jum 
the evening to hear Janet Carlington sing; @% 
Janet took her place without a word. The sim 
was gone now; and doubtful stars began to peep 
out, here and there. Janet sang as the birds sing, 
clearly, purely, sweetly; and because it was the 
design of the Creator that she should sing. He 
fingers wandered over the keys, making sweet 
melody, a gentle accompaniment to her rare voice, 
She sang all kinds of things—ballads, hymns, mag 
tial music, peasant songs, anthems even. We 
never spoke a word, we just listened. Thurstes 
always said Mrs. Carlington’s voice tamed te 
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‘TWAS IN THE 


SUMMER-TIME. 


=) beast in him as nothing else could. She 
until Betty came in with the lights and set 
them down with a thump, causing Vivian to mut- 
tera rude expression under his breath, as we all 
same back to earth again, with a start and a 
shiver. 

«The Van Peltens come to-morrow,” an- 
nounced cousin Jane Dundas, laying down a note 
that had come in with the lights. Groans from 
Medway and Thurston, and symptoms of violence 
fom Howard Vivian. 

«1 say, Barbara,” began this fiery youth, “why 
do you allow such ridiculous old bores around 
the house? I never get deep into a delicious 
firtation with our charming Kitty here, but what 
Amelia Van Pelten appears, and knocks all senti- 
ment inthe head. She’s too practical, by far. I 
admire her most at a distance. The times are out 
of joint. Thurston, you set ’em right; I’m not 
equal to the occasion.” 

«Mr. Vivian, you’re a rude man!” This from 
me, whose cheeks are flaming. 

«Katherine, I don’t deserve harshness from 

hands. Don’t try to injure me because I’m 
down.” 

«You are far from respectful, in speaking of 
Miss Van Pelten—you, her natural protector.” 

# Bather the ‘natural protector’ business. Ah, 
Kitty, you little know the sorrows of one whose 
word is pledged to a Van Pelten, and whose heart 
belongs to a hard-hearted coquette, like yourself, 
my dear!” 

«Come, Vivian, this is too bad;” bursts out 
Medway, “if you will make love to women when 
you've no right to, you ought to do it privately.” 

“Do it privately? I much prefer it, but I don’t 
dare, old fellow. Once I tried it, but Kitty’s 
eyes got as large as saucers, and she withered me 
with scorn. My only safety is in numbers.” 

Then I get inarage. “Mr. Vivian knows I 
would never marry him under any circumstances, 
not if he were free to-morrow!” With this, I 
dash up stairs and sit by my window, with hot 
cheeks and a swelling heart. How dare he? 
Pili go home to-morrow, away from his abominable 
mideness—and the sight of stylish Miss Van 
Pelten. I am not stylish, never was; and I’m 
sure I don’t want to be! Presently St. John and 
Thurston come up stairs. They have the room 
tinder mine. What a calm night! Everything is 
calm but my throbbing heart. 

“Vivian deserves hanging,” says St. John, with 
emphasis. 

“So he does,” returns Thurston. “Yet he has 
ome excuse, pcor fellow. When but a lad, his 
mother persuaded him their only escape from 
Min lay in the capture of the Van Pelten money- 
bags, so Howard engaged himself to the Van 
Pelten estate. Amelia cares nothingyfor him; yet 
she won’t break the engagement. They seldom 
fieet, and never write to each other.” 


“Some women are a good deal like fiends,” 
remarks. St. John. 

« Granted,” Thurston replies, “and some are a 
good deal like angels.’ : 

“ Yes, yes; Mrs. Carlington, for instance.” 

No reply from Thurston, who begins to growl 
out a song. 

“ What’s the rest of it, George?” inquires 
Graham St. John, after a pause in the growling. 
“T can’t for the life of me remember. ‘’T twas in 
the prime of summer-time’— that’s as far as Dean 
go.” 

‘«« Twas in the prime of summer-time, 
Green buds they were a-swelling.’”’ 

Thurston answers promptly, 

« Surely there’s more to it! 

« Oh, yes, there’s more.” 

« Well, give me the rest of it, then.” 

Thurston did not reply for a moment; then he 
began with great gravity: 

«Twas in the prime of summer-time, 

Green buds they were a-swelling ; 

When Sir John Graham, of the North Countrie, 

Fell in love with Barbara Allen,’”’ 


His companion never spoke another word that, 
night. 

The next day it rained; not a gentle summer 
rain, but a rain that poured and pelted and 
bounced. True to my determination of going 
away at once, I came down to breakfast equipped 
for a journey. A wood fire blazed and crackled 
in the dining-room—the only cheerful thing in 
it. A gloom had gathered over the little com- 
pany. Barbara, with knitted brows, read her 
letters in seeming perplexity. St. John broke the 
seal of one covered with post-marks and stamps, 
foreign as well as American, and turned quite pale 
as he read. Amy Bedette smiled over news from 
home; Mrs. Carlington glanced at some business 
letters carelessly, and laid them aside without 
opening them. Medway, poor Medway, how he 
scowled and frowned over his one letter! It 
was an order from the Navy Department, and we 
could easily guess what it meant. I said the fire 
was the only cheerful thing in the room: when 
Howard Vivian read a little note on his plate, he 
began to emulate the fire—he became radiant, 
laughed, chuckled, sparkled with good humor, 
His spirits rose to such a degree that Thurston 
deemed it wise to interfere. Man was made to 
mourn, he observed; and suggested there was a 
time todaugh, and a time to do the reverse. 

“Nature herself is melancholy this morning,” 
said our cynic, “and why should man be out of 
harmony with the elements? The sun has with- 
drawn his countenance, and levity ill becomes a 
day like this.” 

“Well, St. John and Medway here are in 
harmony with nature, judging by their looks,” te- 
turned the other. “What care I for dark clouds 


What's the rest ?” 
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and adverse elements, when I have that wi hin 
which doth greatly cheer, but not inebriate ? 
Behold a happy man! I shall never be sad 
again—no, never!” 

“ Barbara,” I exclaimed suddenly, «I must go 
home to-day; I have been too long away from 
work.” 

“Very well,” returned the other, quietly, «I'll 
go down with you. Betty, order the carriage.” 

Barbara was quite pale, and not at all her usual 
self. 

* Miss Allen,” began St. John, as we rose from 

“the table, “I feel that I have trespassed too long 
upon your hospitality. Unexpected business de- 
mands my immediate presence in town; and I 
must beg you to pardon the suddenness of my de- 
parture.” 

He spoke) with effort, and iz a constrained 
fashion, unlike his usual ease of manner. Barbara 
made no reply, just gave a haughty stare in his 
direction. - 

“ Howard, your mother will be here to-night,” 
said Mrs. Dundas. 

“Just give her my love, will you, Aunt Jane ? 
Say I was cailed away unexpectedly.” 

“T am ordered to the Mediterranean,” Medway 
exclaimed, after a long silence on his part. We 
proceeded to condole with him vigorously—all but 
Amy, who turned away abruptly, and that miser- 
able Howard Vivian, who remarked, casually, 
* Rather jolly, isn’t it, the Mediterranean?” Med- 
way glared at him, by way of reply. 

The carriage rolled round to the front door, 
like a hugedrowned rat. Just as Barbara and I 
were comfortably seated; Thurston sprang in, “to 
take care of Kitty,” he said, as we drove away. 
True to his promise, he insisted upon going at 
once to the house of my rich relations, which by 
courtesy was termed my home. Have you ever 
had rich relations, and been poor yourself? Then 
you know just how it feels; sé I will not expatiate 
further. 

Well, the relations were all gone from home, 
and would not be back for a week. Barbara 
said nothing for some minutes; then she made a 
queer remark, 

“Before night, Kitty, we'll decide what to do 
with you—poor child. Until then you must come 
with me, for I need you.” 

“ And don't you need me, too?” put in Thurs- 
ton, carelessly. 

Barbara gave him a scrutinizing glance. She 
seemed to hesitate ; but George looked remarkably 
innocent, so she said yes, rather ungraciously. 
Barbara was troubled. We drove to her lawyer’s 
——not to his office, but his house, full of books, pic- 
tuges, antique furniture, and bric-a-brac. Thurston 
drank in the surrounding beauty, while Barbara 
and I drew near the open fire, two damp, limp, 
dejected women. 

"“ My dear young lady,” began the bland attor 


eyed us keenly. 
My best friends,” said Barbara, as if to explaig 


all; and why not now ?” 

-“It’s a miserable business,” said Mr. Dongs 
the attorney. “It seems incredible in a mang 
old Fordyce Allen.” 

“Then there is no dgubt of it? The claim 
has positive proofs?” asked Barbara, hastily, 

* This world is but a vale of tears;” re 
the other, with a grave shake of the head, «mp 
are up one day, and down the next.” 

“Has the claimant been long aware of i 
possible good fortune?” 

That [am not prepared to say”—which 
very good answer; for we afterwards learned 
knew nothing about it. 

A shuffling of feet in the hall; and some gen 
men entered. One was stout, and florid of coum 
tenance, and the other was Graham St. Jom 
How Thurston and I started at his sudden gp 
pearance! Barbara never moved, but presen 
a stony exterior. 

“Proceed at once to business, gentlemen’ 
said, firmly. 


“tells me he has but this morning learned off 
important change in his circumstances. Hem 
naturally desirous that no one should experieng 


me to state—” 

“ Be good enough to read the will,” broke 
Barbara, in icy tones. 

The florid gentleman bowed, produced a fim 
stained document, with a dangling seal. All eyes 
were turned in the direction of his shining bal 
head, as he mumbled some legal preliminarig 
and then came to the question at issue. 

«<*I, Fordyce Allen, being of sound mind ai 
body, do hereby revoke all former wills and tem 
ments, and do hereby give and bequeath to Graham 
Fordyce St. John, my first cousin one degree 
moved, the estate known as Allendale, and all 


heirs forever. And to my niece, Barbara Fordygs 
Allen, I do give and bequeath the sum of && 
thousand dollars; believing the undisputed posiam 
sion of much money, by women, inconsistent Wil 
that humilty and modesty which form the chit 
ornament of their sex.’” 

A profound and uncomfortable silence follows 
Thurston fairly glowered at his cousin, who wa 
very pale and visibly perturbed. 

“Please allow Mr. Doucepan to examine & 
will,” said Barbara, without moving. 

«« Alas, my dear young lady, it is authenticya® 
tirely genuine. No proofs are wanting, seals al 
right. But it is the way of the world; decided 
unfortunate—” 


«State to the claimant that Allendale wil® 


ney, as he welcomed Barbara, He stopped) ga 


our presence. “In a few hours they would ium 


“ My client here,” said the florid gentlemay @ 


inconvenience at his sudden elevation, and begs § 


moneys belonging thereunto, to him and to Iga 
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Sady for his immediate possession at six o’clock 
iis evening,” said Barbara, rising. We drew 
to her, Thurston standing close to her side. 
MMy client would scarcely wish to be thus dis- 
tourt@ous,” began the florid gentleman. Graham 
ge John grasped his arm violently, and silenced his 
attempts at palliation. 

4Miss Allen,” he said, « Heaven is my witness 
that I knew nothing of this when I became a 
guest at Allcadale. The existence of any relation- 
ship between myself and its former owner was 
deo unknown to me. Not until this morning did 
[learn of this astonishing will, or my connection with 
, The letter telling me of this most unexpected 
and unwarrantable change in Fordyce Allen’s dis- 

ition of his property, went to France, Switzerland 
and England, before it reached me to-day at Al- 
lendale. I have consented to this interview for 
one reason only—I wish to spare you all further 
rouble in this matter.” 

“J shall not dispute your claim,” said Barbara, 
galmly. “Some hours are necessary for me to 
pack up my few simple belongings and dismiss my 

The servants are trained and valuable; 
may possibly wish to retain them. At six 
gclock this evening you may claim your own, Mr. 
Graham Fordyce St. John, with the’ full assurance 
that Barbara Allen will never dispute your right, or 
@herwise Cause you a moment’s uneasiness.” She 
made 2 movement, as if to depart. Then St. 
John turned and looked at her. Such a look it 
was!—full of compassion and infinite pity, as if 
Graham felt himself strong, and regarding the 
weakness of a very feeble creature. 

He took up the will carelessly, but with tremb- 
ling hands. 

“Genuine, you say? Authentic in every par- 
ticular? Let me see it nearer the light.” 

He made as if he would go toward the window, 
when quick as lightning he veered round, thrust 
the paper into the flames, and in a moment it was 
bat a charred mass—a little crumbling heap of 
ashes ! 

“Allendale is yours!” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
“Did you think for one instant I would keep it ? 
Nay, nay, I’d rather be a beggar for ever!” 

“Graham, you're a brick!” was Thurston’s 
hearty comment. Indeed, I felt tempted to em- 
brace St. John with fervour : I fancy I might have 
done so, had not Vivian’s sudden appearance 
Somehow deterred me. He stared at us good 
humoredly, and sat down, expectant. And Bar- 
bara? My pretty Barbara? I’ll tell you what she 
did; she dropped into a chair and cried! The 
florid gentleman gasped ; Mr. Doucepan smiled; 
we gazed about us vacantly. Vivian jumped up 
suddenly. 

“Blind, blind !” he exclaimed, excitedly, “every 
@eis blind. Katherine, go in the back room this 
Bstant! Thurston, for a man of your years you 
Rave the least gumption—Mr. Doucepan, why 


don’t you go up stairs,.or down into the cellar, 
anywhere, with your honored friend?” © And he 
literally drove us all out, closing the door after 
him. 

“My dear Katherine,” he began, when we 
were alone in the back room, “I am the happiest 
man alive! Amelia Van Pelten is married; but 
not to me—you darling! She’s married to a 
preacher—bless him! and begs me to try and 
make it straight with the old people. Now, TI 
know how delighted you are, you sly young in 
nocence, for you’ve been in love with me this 
ever so long! So here goes: here’s my heart 
and here’s my hand; don’t say you won't take 
them, for I know you will.” 

Was ever woman wooed in such. a fashion? I 
failed to express my delight. 

«A short time since you said the same thing to 
Miss Van Pelten,” I say with a pout. 

“There’s where you’re mistaken,” he replies 
vigorously. ‘I said to her, ‘Amelia, would you 
mind being engaged tame?’ And she—good soul 
—replied, ‘ Well, no, you silly boy, if it can give 
you any pleasure.’ ”” 

« What will your mother say ?” 

«“ Oh, she’ll say forty thousand things, all about 
poverty and love flying out the window. But 
you'll learn not to mind it. I’m so glad Amelia’s 
married, you dear little thing! You have behaved 
most shamefully to me; and now you will never 
dare say your soul’s your own!” 

“I never intended to marry a man like you,” I 
say plaintively. 

 Didn’t you, indeed ?” returns the other, good- 
naturedly. Now you’ve broached the subject, 
don’t mind saying you are as different from my ideal 
as any one could possibly be, Katherine, your 
nose now—-seriously, Kitty, you are aware just 
how your nose offends the artistic eye. Then 
your mouth is too big; of course you know it. 
But why continue? The question is not of noses, 
nor yet of other imperfections; the question is 
when, my queen of womanhood ?” 

All this happened many years ago. St. John 
is master of Allendale. He still paints pictures; 
and gets paid for them, too. He and his wife are 
the happiest people out of a novel. We bought a 
little corner of the Allendale estate, and built a 
neat English cottage on it with our united earn- 
ings. 

Dear Howartl managed to write some highly 
serious, nay extremely heavy, essays on phil - 
osophical subjects, which brought him a pretty 
penny. 

Contrary to the expectation of our warning 
elders, love has not yet flowniout of the win 
dow, though we art far from rich. 

«’T was in the prime of summer-time.” And it 
is summer-time now, be days dark or skies blue; 
for love dwells with us, makes darkness light, and 
changes sorrow into peace and joy. 
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BY TELEPHONE. « As soon as convenient, please.” a 
“Ts that all?” 
BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER, “ All, except it may be well to introdges i 
Author of “ Cherry Snows.” selves, to shorten matters when we speak througy ie 
Joanna Lisle was a quiet, self-possessed girl, the *phone. I am Niven, the printer.” . gstens 
who stepped from infancy into discreet maiden- “ And I am Joanna Lisle.” That 
hood without any intermediate period of thought- “I recollect seeing your name attached tog \new 
lessness, though this was doubtless due in a meas- | Occasional story in this and other magazines, » An that r 
ure to circumstances. She was the younger of | you a relative of the former ¢ditor?” . GY “to met 
two children; the elder, a brother who was wild, “ His daughter.” face. 
broke his invalid mother’s heart, and ran away “ Thanks, Miss Lisle. Good-morning!” ; dresse 
from home many years before. So Joanna nursed Joanna bundled the copy together, and dig mourt 
her mother, directed the’ household, and then, as | patched it at once, feeling a little interested jp becom 
her father gradually became more and more in- | knowing what manner of man Mr. Niven. coulf per 
temperate in his habits, she grew into the habit of | be. He conversed fluently through the telephong but Ww 
doing his work for him. He had been for years | and his voice was that of a gentleman. bronze 
the editor of a monthly magazine, which, though As for Mr. Niven, he waited for the copy jg lance 
not wonderfully popular, paid its publishers well. | person. Jim, Mr. Adams’ office-boy, soon arrives ’ th 
Mr. Lisle excused himself from doing his work at | with it. that w 
the office, saying his sight was failing, and his “Why Jim,” said he, “ you’re growing to he For 
daughter acted as his amanuensis; and though Mr. | 4 prompt messenger, and you are looking unuse = thinki 
Adams, the publisher, a shrewd but rather illiter- | ally tidy this morning.” ‘ : ber, fc 
ate man, knew how matters stood, he forebore “Oh,” replied Jim, pleased to hear the improve be; 2 
complaining, for he was satisfied with the articles | ment in his appearance remarked, “I allus looks he fell 
furnished. Joanna wrote readily, and she had for | so now. Miss Lisle is awful neat, and she don they h 
some time the benefit of her father’s experience. | like dirty boys around.” the tel 
When at last both parents died, her mother’s But isn’t Mr. Adams neat, too?” «] 
disease hastened by grief and her father’s by in- “ Well, I ’spose so; but he’s rather sassy to me recog 
temperance, she applied to Mr. Adams for the | and Miss Lisle ain’t. I has to do the work the “H 
position of editress. way he wants it, er he’d bounce me; but as tg you 
She obtained it at a smaller salary than her | keepin’ neat, I’m a-doin’ that fer Miss Lisle.” vexed 
father received; besides, she was to spend six Mr. Niven slipped a coin in the boy’s hand, and avowa 
hours each day at the office. Mr. Adams had | dismissed him. Then he looked over the copy Ver 
been too much confined under the old regime. | cursorily at first; but growing more and more in self, i 
His magazine was printed at a large establishment | terested, he read several articles to the close futher 
a few blocks distant, and, except upon mailing | Miss Lisle had a clear, sweet voice—she wrote father 
days, he kept but one boy in his office; so for the | gracefully and well, and she was not “ sassy "49 only b 
Sake of convenience, a telephone connected his | Jim, How strange, he was becoming anxious tg ‘old ai 
Sanctum with the printing office. At first, Mr. | know her, when usually he was rather indifferent” recite 
Adams watched Joanna sharply; but she suc- | to women. Perhaps, after all, she was a plaim color. 
ceeded admirably with her work, for she was | tooking old maid. Yet no, she had a youth was a 
- capable, clever and willing; and by-and-by he fell | voice. quite : 
into the habit of leaving her in possession of his “ Evans,” he said, when the foreman entered, he ask 
sanctum the greater portion of the time, as, ex- | “how long has Adams had a lady to edit his he ne 
cept his advertising, to which he personally at- | magazine ?” she w: 
tended, his business was chiefly transacted by “ Three months or more, I believe, though Miss home 
letter and through the telephone. It was a part | Lisle has prepared the copy for a long time—for him te 
of Joanna’s duty to direct the printers through | fully two years, I should think. It is about three he wa: 
; this telephone. At first she was a trifle timid, but | or four months since her father died, and she’s had Jo so. 
she soon came to use it naturally, and to think | full chargesince then. She seems to be a very good was @ 
nothing about it, Her conversation was chiefly | business woman—never bothers about the ’phonélmm. her s¢ 
with the foreman of the printing office, but one | except I call, and she’s always ready, when I have and t! 
day when the bell rang, and she went to answer | anything to say, to answer at once, and to the ing al 
its call, she heard a strange but pleasant voice ask: | point. Old Lisle used’ to worry us about corree: could 
“Is that you, Adams?” tions after the articles were in type; he wanted come 
“Mr. Adams is absent,” she replied. this, that, and the other changed, She never office, 
“1s the editor in?” , does.” upon | 
* Yes, I edit the magazine now.” Mr. Niven called again through the telephoné other | 
“Then you will do quite as well. Is the copy | to Miss Lisle that afternoon. She could not i write 
for next month nearly ready ? ” old; her voice was as soft as a child’s, thougt his wi 


“Tt is quite ready. Shall I send it over?” strong enough to be heard distinctly. It was the cared 
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lame thing next day, and the next. No one 


copy of the magazine ever required so much dis- 
cussion before. At last, too impatient to wait 

r, Mr. Niven put on his hat, and went out 
guensibly to make Mr. Adams a business call. 
That gentleman was out; in truth, Mr. Niven 
inew he would be absent at that hour, and for 
that reason he chose it, as he had a strong anxiety 
to meet Miss Lisle, and converse with her face to 
face. He met a graceful, womanly young girl, 
dressed in deep mourning. He did not like 
mourning usually, but to Miss Lisle it was especially 
becoming, fitting her slender, well-formed figure 
perfection. She had deep violet eyes, a firm 
but winning mouth, and a pale face framed in 
bronze-brown hair. All this Mr. Niven saw at a 
glance, and it made a very attractive whole. Yes, 
he thoroughly approved of her appéarance, and 
that was saying much for him. 

For a few moments he conversed with her, 
thinking he possessed a decided advantage over 
her, for she could not possibly guess who he might 
be; and then he made himself known by saying 
he felt himself acquainted with Miss Lisle, since 
they had so many pleasant chats together through 
the telephone. 

«1 knew it from the first,” she said, smiling ; “I 
recognized your voice.” 

“How stupid I was to suppose for a moment 
you would not know!” he excldimed, a trifle 
yexed with himself, yet pleased with her honest 
avowal. 

Very gradually he drew her on to speak of her- 
self, introducing the subject by speaking of her 
father. A listener would have supposed him her 
father’s bosom friend, when in truth they were 
only business acquaintances. Not that Mr. Niven 
‘gold an untruth, but the warm manner in which he 
recited a few facts gave them quite a glowing 
color, It gave him a thrill of pleasure to find she 
was alone, and he confided to her that he was 
quite as lonely. Did she reside in her old home? 
he asked; but he refrained from mentioning that 
he never knew where the old home was. No, 
she was boarding; she could not afford to keep a 
home now. He half thought she might invite 
him to call upon her ; but she did not. After all, 
he was glad she was too sensible and reserved to 
doso. He watched her face closely, thinking it 
was more expression than feature which rendered 
her so charming. She had a staid, honest look, 
and there was a wise sort of innocence pervad- 
ing all she did and said. At length, when he 
ould remain no longer, he rose, saying he would 
tome in again to see Mr. Adams, and left the 
ofice, wondering how he could manage to call 
upon her often, and not appear presuming. If no 
other way presented itself, he was determined to 
Write her, and say it was his desire to make her 
his wife, if he could win her affections. If she 
cared for him at all, it would not frighten her to 

Vou. cvi—17. 


see his proposal in black and white; but if she did 
not, it would doubtless put an end to the matter, 
No, he dared not do that as yet; he must be pa- 
tient a little longer. f 

Two or three evenings later, when she reached 
home, she found a bouquet of flowers in her room. 
There was no name upon the accompanying card, 
only the words, “ By telephone.” ¢ She knew the 
writing, and she was fond of flowers. She was 
very lonely, too; the more so because ever since 
she was out of school she had been too busy with 
her writing to keep up the girlish friendships she 
had formed, and she had no time to renew them 
now. It was pleasant to feel some one in this 
world cared for her, even in a slight degree. 

Not long after, Mr. Niven called again at the 
office. Mr. Adams was in, and introduced him 
to Joanna. She blushed rosily, and only gave him 
a few words; she seemed busily writing at her 
desk in the corner. Next day when he summoned 
some one to the telephone, Mr. Adams was there 
to answer, so he began to inquire about paper for 
the next magazine; an unnecessary query, as the: 
copy was not yet in. Mr. Adams answered short-- 
ly that he would attend to it as usual, and the’ 
conversation was discontinued. Mr. Niven sat. 
down and thought. Mr. Adams was a widower 
too.. What if— 

He passed a sleepless night. It never occurred: 
to him before, that there was a rival in the field.. 
Of course Mr. Adams would have a decided advan- 
tage over him, if it were true. There would be no: 
more chats through the telephone if that old ogre: 
were going to watch him forever. He must bribe 
Jim to keep him informed when Miss Lisle was 
alone. Yet, no, that would hardly be fair to her.. 
And then in sheer desperation, he called through. 
the telephone to ask when the next copy would be: 
forthcoming. 

Miss Lisle’s voice answered him rather sadly, 
that it was quite ready, and would be the last she 
should ever send him, as she was about to leave 
the city, being suddenly called away. The man’s. 
heart gave a great thump while he listened, and 
then seemed for a moment to stand quite still. If 
she were going, she must leave her work becausé 
she was engaged, or perhaps she had refused: 
Adams, and he had dismissed her in his anger, or 
made it so unpleasant she was obliged to goaway, 

« Will you please tell me,” he asked, unsteadily,, 
“why you leave so abruptly?” , 

“I have an uncle,” she replied, “aged and 
alone, who is ill. He has begged me to come and. 
care for him during the remainder of his days.” 

“Is your uncle rich, or dear to you ?” 

Neither.” 

“You go from a sense of duty, then ?” 

“Yes, and because I can no longer remain 
here.” 

* «Do you leave soon ?” 
“1 have decided to go on the evening train,” 
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* You ‘see your father and I have many pleas- 
ant memories to recall, Miss Wing,” he said, 
turning directly to her for the first time, and more 
out of a slight curiosity to hear her speak. 

“Yes.” Then she added, with a hasty little 
gesture, “Oh, I don’t like reminiscences! I like 
to think it is all in the future.” Some people who 
had just entered demanded her attention, and she 
turned “almost as she spoke, and crossed the room 
a them. Mr. Frederick MacVeah glanced 

er her as she moved away—he was accustomed 
to studying the people chance threw in his path— 
and he thought she might prove interesting; he 
liked the unstudied impetuosity of her manner, 
though he confessed it was not exactly “ the thing.” 
But it was after dinner, when they had returned 
to the drawing-room, before he found an oppor- 
tunity for further conversation with his hostess, 
who was acquitting herself charmingly on this 
“momentous occasion.” 

“ And so you like to think it is all in the future ?” 
he said, bending down to catch a glimpse of her 
face, when he found her standing for a moment 
alone at the fire, stretching out her hands to the 
blaze. 

“I haven’t had so very many pleasant experi- 
€nces in the course of my life, that I should care to 
dwell much on the past,” she answered, thinking 
of ome experience which certainly was not pleas- 
ant to recall. 

He turned towards her with a swift glance, and 
was relieved to see that she was smiling; it did 
hot accord with his ideas that a young woman 
should speak with bitterness. 

* You can’t think what a pleasure it is to be 
here. I rather fancied things would be changed 
in soine way,” he said, looking round at the well- 
remembered objects, “but there is but one 
change,” with a bow and smile, “and if you will 
allow me to say it, I think it is a decided improve- 
ment.” 

« Before you came, and for two years after- 
wards, my aunts had me with them in Boston. 
But, Mr. MacVeah, papa says you are con- 
nected in a highly honorable way, as he expressed 
it, with one of the magazines; and I wish—if you 
don’t mind—that you would tell me something 
about it, if you would be so kind: I am interested 
in such things.” 

The young man seemed much puzzled for a 
monent how to answer, as he glanced down at 
the carpet; and then, as if suddenly inspired, he 
asked, trying to look quite serious, “In what 
character of composition are you especially inter- 
ested ?” 

“TI read all from beginning to end; but I am 
more especially interested in the stories—just: at 
present.” 

# Oh, the stories ;” then stumbling in his despair 
upon a lucky idea, “I must tell you of a very 
amusing one which happened, purely by accident, 


to come into my hands a few weeks agg iq 
wanted to keep it just as a — it ought to 
have been framed.” 

“ What was its name ?” she asked, smiling algy 
«I was just trying to recall it-—it was someth} 
about a curse—somebody’s curse, but for the jig 
of me I can’t think whose—it began with gi@ 
Now we have it—‘ Old Caleb’s Curse,’ By Adam 
Smith, Adam Bede, Adam—I’ll give it up,” 

desperately. 

“Perhaps / arm the only one who can refpeg 

our memory on the subject,” she said, in a ggg 
strange voice, as she arose suddenly, “and as you 
so regret the loss of the curiosity, I will make ygq 
a present of it, with the compliments of the authop# 

Then she turned and swept majestically frog 
the room, leaving him in a state of hopelessag 
nihilation. It was rather hard on a man who 
had been striving to the best: of his ability toe 
agreeable, and so he thought when he came 
his senses, 

As for Miss Wing, when he again observed 
that injured young person, she was at another emg 
of the room, and was smiling and talking quitg 
pleasantly. It was then he concluded that ghp 
was very pretty indeed. She did not deigng 
much as a glance in his direction; in fact, she 
seemed thoroughly oblivious of his presence, ang 
when he sought an opportunity to appease he 
righteous anger, the result was a most ignomim 
ious failure. It was not until several days after 
wards that he discovered how seriously he hag 
offended. 

She was always kind, at times even graciousip 
her manner; but he saw to his mortification that 
there was a reserve, a formality between them 
which was absent even at the very commence 
ment of their acquaintance. 

Of course he was sorry for the fatal mistake 
into which he had been betrayed. 

It was too delicate a subject to openly refer to 
even if he had dared to do so, which he certainly 
did not; but he strove in every possible way tt 
make amends, and at times fancied he had sue 
ceeded, when a word or glance showed him hig 
mistake. 

Late one afternoon, when he had been out 
hunting all day with some of his old friends, he 
came in, tired and cold, to find her sitting along 
before the fire, very prettily dressed and with¢ 
slight air of expectancy, as if waiting for some ong 
He was not an humbie-minded young man, by any 
means, and he thought it was a good sign. She 
blushed slightly when he entered (which was als 
a very good sign), moving back to give him the 
fire. 

« And did you have good luck?” she asked. 

“Not very. I am afraid my luck has turned 
against me,” gloomily, and then, as she glanced tp 


with a half smile—he had not the slightest idé 
of doing such a foolish thing one second beforess 
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MISS WING'S AMBITION. 


he bent down his head, and said softly, “ Aren’t 
going to forgive me, Barbara ?” 

For a moment her expression changed, but she 
drew back hastily, and answered quite carelessly : 
«Forgive you ? Why, I would of course if there 
were anything to forgive.” Then, without waiting 
for a reply, she went on to other subjects, until 
dinner was announced. 

Three weeks later, the idea occurred to Mr. 
Frederick MacVeah that there was no reasonable 
excuse for prolonging his visit further. It was a 
sidden conclusion. He accordingly announced 
his intention of departing on the day after he ar- 
rived at this sensible determination ; but if he ex- 

ted any demonstration of regret other than was 
due to politeness and hospitality on the part of his 
hostess, he was doomed to a melancholy disap 
pointment. This stony-hearted young person only 
said very quietly, and in a prim little voice that 
sounded comical from her, “ Papa and I shall miss 
you very much, Mr. MacVeah, and I hope you 
will come soon again ;” and having delivered this 
speech, she evidently fel. she had done all that 
could be expected. 

«Miss Wing,” he began, solemnly, utterly ignor- 
ing the formality of her tone, “you must let me 
thank you for the happiest days of my life ;” and 
then he clasped both of her hands in his (by way 
of thanking her), and held them firmly in spite of 
her efforts at extrication. ‘ My friend, it is very 
hard to leave you,” he said, with an odd mixture 
of seriousness and attempted carelessness in his 
manner. 

The girl regarded him wonderingly, as if she 
considered him in the light of a hopeless, but 
nevertheless harmless, lunatic. 

«Good-bye, Mr. MacVeah;” she said, with a 
cheerfulness which he thought was very ill-timed. 
“Papa and I will be always glad to see you. 
Come into the library.” f 

Mr. Frederick MacVeah did not return to his 
home a blighted being, like the disappointed hero 
of anovel. I am afraid he is not very poetical, 
for he did not go to the dogs, or do anything at all 
desperate. On the contrary, he returned to his 
work, and accomplished more than ever. But 
his friends, those among them who were close 
observers, noticed a change in him, notwithstand- 
ing. He was more silent for one thing, and not 
so steady in his undertakings as formerly he had 
been. They were not surprised, his most intimate 
associates, when without the slightest warning 
they heard he had gone abroad, nor did they think 
it strange that he did not return for nearly two 
whole years. 

One morning he appeared among them quite 
unexpectedly, and returned to his labors as quietly 
asif he had not been absent fora day. Then he 
fell to work and was very successful for a time. 
But it was a hard fight with the old restlessness. 
Late one evening, he returned from the office, 


after a greater effort of composition than usual; he 
was tired in mind as well as body, which probably 
added to the gloom of his thoughts. * It is no use,” 
he said, despondently to himself, «a man can’t en- 
dure this kind of thing forever; there must be 
an end to it some way,” and he looked truly fero- 
cious as he sat glowering into the bright embers 
before him. It came to pass as he sat there in 
the firelight, that he formed a sudden resolution, 
which on the morrow he put into exectuion. 

“To-morrow will be Wednesday,” he said to 
himself, “and then on Thursday evening—” he 
paused for a moment in his thoughts, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand. 

The Rev. Mr. Wing was somewhat startled as 
he sat alone before the dying embers in the draw- 
ing-room, which had that day been opened for a 
state occasion, to hear the name * Mr. MacVeah” 
announced, and to see the young man himself 
standing before him on the threshold. 

“Why, Frederick, this zs kind!” he said, 
awakening from the -reverie into which he had 
fallen, as he arose with the old-fashioned polite- 
ness he never forgot, “ come in, sir; come right in 
and make yourself comfortable, if such a thing 
is possible in this disordered room,” looking about 
him with a glance of supreme contempt. The 
chairs were scattered here and there as if a whole 
room-full of people had suddenly left them, and 
there was an odor of cut flowers pervading every- 
thing, which was sickening and oppressive; but 
the young man took little note of these things—he 
was vainly listening for a woman’s light step, and 
the rustle of a woman’s garments along the halls 
outside. Once some one came and paused near 
the door, and though he was a great strong matty 
he could almost hear his heart beat. But no one 
entered. 

After several moments he asked—but the words 
cost him an effort—“Is Barbara—Miss Wing, I 
mean—is she well ?” 

“Yes, quite well, quite well, Frederick. I am 
the one who is sick at heart and very desolate.” 

For a moment an awful terror came over him; 
« Oh, you don’t—you can’t mean she is—” 

«“ Yes I do, Frederick. The bird has flown, the 
bird has flown; this was her wedding day.” 

It was scarcely a relief to hear the words which 
he feared might be even worse; for was she not 
dead to him forever? 

The old gentleman for once was inclined to bé 
very communicative, and he honored his young 
friend with a lengthy conversation, which was 
more complimentary than agreeabie; for there are 
times when it is hard to give even the appearance 
of attention. 

But all things come to an end at last, if we will 
only have a little patience. He felt he was more 
of a.man when once he was away from the heat 
of those rooms, and the sickening odor of the flow- 
ers which had graced her bridal day. After he 
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had gone some steps from the house, he turned 
fora moment, and looked back; he took off his 
hat and held it in his hand while he stood there. 
Perhaps the cold north breeze somewhat relieved 
his aching temples; perhaps he had another 
reason. He turned suddenly with an impatient 
movement, and then the yard gate clicked behind 
him, and soon he disappeared from sight. 

Well? 

Oh, we all have our griefs and our sorrows, 
And the world moving on, as unseen, 

Little recks for the dismal to-morrows, 
And for us ?—We will stand it, I ween. 

“1 have only a few words to say here at the 
Jast,” she wrote in her journal on the evening be- 
fore her wedding. “I want to say I have found 
that there are some things in this life worth 
living for, which one cannot learn out of books, 
and which are sweeter than all the praises that 
the world can give. That is a good conclusion to 
end with, if it does remind one of a Sunday novel. 
“ BARBARA BERNARD WING.” 


"TWAS IN THE SUMMER-TIME. 


BY L. FISKE BRYSON. 


The library at Allendale was the cosiest, most 
restful room in the whole great house. Hither, 
one memorable evening, had sauntered hostess and 
guests, just as the sun was sinking in a sea of gold. 
Each bit of bric-a-brac, the: porcelain and pictures, 
glowed with the light of heaven, while the rays of 
the setting sun fell athwart sweet girlish faces, 
tinting them with celestial fire. Amy Bedette sat 
on a low ottoman, with folded hands and bowed 
head, crowned with gold in the gorgeous sunlight, 
more like an angel than ever. Medway had 
thrown himseif into a gigantic easy-chair before an 
open window, and. was lost in the contemplation 
of distant purple-bluish bills. With a face like a 
lily, Mrs. Carlington sat apart, calm and peaceful 
as a Greek statue. Thurston and his cousin, Gra- 
ham St. John, an artist fresh from Parisian stu- 
dios, stood looking over a case of rare prints—that 
is, Thurston looked at the prints, St. John at the 
tately young creature at his side. Her name was 
Barbara Allen. Half of the sweet face was in the 
shade, the other half glowed with sunlight, health 
and beauty. She had large brown eyes, eyes that 
could flash and sparkle with mirth or kindle with 
honest anger. Her rich soft hair was tied ina 
simple knot; and she wore a muslin dress, with 
oné ornament only—a gold chain curiously 
linked. She listened attentively to St. John’s crit- 
icisms, even banishing one print from the collec- 
tion because he expressed a doubt as to its origin. 
Now, I had told the girl a hundred times Raphael 
Morghen never in the world engraved that pic- 
ture; and did she lock it up in the drawer on that 
account? No, never! 


Thurston made some remark about my feghjs 


came general. 

“ Barbara,” said he, “ get out Miss Peverean’s 
latest and newest tiles. Really, I am madly jn 
love with her sky-blues and rose-pinks and peg. 
greens. Show them to St. John here, and Jey 
have European criticism on this gigantic little we. 
man’s work. She soars after the-infinite and dives 
for the unfathomable—all on a tile, Graham—go fe 
prepared to see what one of the down-trodden sey 
can do.” 

Medway roused himself from reverie, while 
pretty Amy took my hand caressingly, as if ghe 
feared George Thurston’s banter might distyh 
me. But, dear me, George wouldn’t hurt a fly, 
really; besides, he was my first master, and surely 
had a right to criticise the results of his own teagh. 
ing. St. John uttered an exciamation of surprise, 
as he caught sight of the plaques, and examined 
them scrutinizingly. He was like his cousin jg 
some things: he made strange remarks. 

« Who helped you ?” he asked, suddenly, 

‘No one helped her,” exclaimed pretty Amy, 
indignantly ; «‘ she did them all herself.” 

“Where did you find such good designs # 
copy ?” pursued St. John. 

“In open fields, in the sky, in the air,” I return, 
quickly. 

Then this tall young man says many things ig 
reply, so very complimentary that I wouldn’t write 
them down for the world. He ends by ordering 
a plaque for a wedding-present, and Mrs. Carling: 
ton smiles encouragingly. 

s*Three cheers for Kitty Pevereau!” exclaims 
Howard Vivian, “ hitherto a youth to fortune and 
to fame unknown, also a mute, inglorious Milton, 
but now about to mount the ladder of fame and 
soar higher than the American eagle.” 

«Our artistic friend is looking up,” Thurston 
remarks, blandly. 

“ There’s music in the air;” continued Vivian, 
“or at least there ought to be. Barbara, just give 
us one of Chopin’s subtle waltzes as an accompanik 
ment to this mass of delicate color.” To Howard 
credit be it said, he laid the plaque down most 
tenderly. He let one fall, once. Medway opened 
the piano; and Barbara played, not one waltz, but 
half a dozen. Then she rose, saying it was just 
the evening to hear Janet Carlington sing; 9 


was gone now; and doubtful stars began to peep 
out, here and there. Janet sang as the birds sing, 
clearly, purely, sweetly; and because it was the 
design of the Creator that she should sing, Her 
fingers wandered over the keys, making sweet 
melody, a gentle accompaniment to her rare voice, 
She sang all kinds of things—ballads, hymns, mar 
tial music, peasant songs, anthems even. We 
never spoke a word, we just listened. Thurston 
always said Mrs. Carlington’s voice tamed thé 


attempts at fine art; and then conversation be. 


Janet took her place without a word. The sum 
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id beast in him as nothing else could. She 
yng until Betty came in with the lights and set 
them down with a thump, causing Vivian to mut- 
ter a rude expression under his breath, as we all 
mame back to earth again, with a start and a 
shiver. 

“The Van Peltens come to-morrow,” an- 
nounced cousin Jane Dundas, laying down a note 
hat had come in with the lights. Groans from 
Medway and Thurston, and symptoms of vivlence 
fom Howard Vivian. 

«say, Barbara,” began this fiery youth, “why 
do you allow such ridiculous old bores around 
the house? I never get deep into a delicious 
firtation with our charming Kitty here, but what 
Amelia Van Pelten appears, and knocks all senti- 
ment in the head. She’s too practical, by far. I 
jdmire her most at a distance. The times are out 
of joint. Thurston, you set ’em right; I’m not 
equal to the occasion.” 

«Mr. Vivian, you’re a rude man!” 
me, whose cheeks are flaming. 

«Katherine, I don’t deserve harshness from 
your hands. Don’t try to injure me because I’m 
down.” 

«You are far from respectful, in speaking of 
Miss Van Pelten—you, her natural protector.” 

«Bather the ‘natural protector’ business. Ah, 
Kitty, you little know the sorrows of one whose 
word is pledged to a Van Pelten, and whose heart 
belongs to a hard-hearted coquette, like yourself, 
my dear!” 

#Come, Vivian, this is too bad;” bursts out 
Medway, “if you will make love to women when 
you've no right to, you ought to do it privately.” 

“Do it privately? I much prefer it, but I don’t 
dare, old fellow. Once I tried it, but Kitty’s 
eyes got as large as saucers, and she withered me 
with scorn. My only safety is in numbers.” 

Then I get inarage. ‘Mr. Vivian knows I 
would never marry him under any circumstances, 
not if he were free to-morrow!” With this, I 
dash up stairs and sit by my window, with hot 
theeks and a swelling heart. How dare he? 
Pll go home to-morrow, away from his abominable 
mideness—and the sight of stylish Miss Van 
Pelten. I am not stylish, never was; and I’m 
sure I don’t want to be! Presently St. John and 
Thurston come up stairs. They have the room 
under mine. Whata calm night! Everything is 
calm but my throbbing heart. ; 

“Vivian deserves hanging,” says St. John, with 
emphasis. 

*So he does,” returns Thurston. ‘Yet he has 
some excuse, poor fellow. When but a lad, his 
mother persuaded him their only escape from 
Min lay in the capture of the Van Pelten money- 
bags, so Howard engaged himself to the Van 
Pelten estate. Amelia cares nothing,for him; yet 
she won’t break the engagement. They seldom 
Meet, and never write to each other.” 


This from 


«Some women are a good deal like fiends,” 
remarks St. John. 

« Granted,” Thurston replies, “and some are a 
good deal like angels.” 

«“ Yes, yes; Mrs. Carlington, for instance.” 

No reply from Thurston, who begins to growl 
out a song. 

« What’s the rest of it, George?” inquires 
Graham St. John, after a pause in the growling. 
“TI can’t for the life of me remember. - ‘’T vas in 
the prime of summer-time’— that’s as far as can 
go.” 

“« Twas in the prime of summer-time, 
Green buds they were a-swelling.’ 

Thurston answers promptly. 

«Surely there’s more to it! 

« Oh, yes, there’s more.” 

« Well, give me the rest of it, then.” 

Thurston did not reply for a moment; then he 
began with great gravity: 


What's the rest?” 


«««*Twas in the prime of summer-time, 
Green buds they were a-swelling ; 
When Sir John Graham, of the North Countrie, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allen,’ ”’ 


His companion never spoke another word that, 
night. 

The next day it rained; not a gentle summer 
rain, but a rain that poured and pelted and 
bounced. True to my determination of going 
away at once, I came down to breakfast equipped 
for a journey. A wood fire blazed and crackled 
in the dining-room—the only cheerful thing in 
it. A gloom had gathered over the little com- 
pany. Barbara, with knitted brows, read her 
letters in seeming perplexity. St. John broke the 
seal of one covered with post-marks and stamps, 
foreign as well as American, and turned quite pale 
as he read. Amy Bedette smiled over news from 
home; Mrs. Carlington glanced at some business 
letters carelessly, and laid them aside without 
opening them. Medway, poor Medway, how he 
scowled and frowned over his one letter! It 
was an order from the Navy Department, and we 
could easily guess what it meant. I said the fire 
was the only cheerful thing in the room: when 
Howard Vivian read a little note on his plate, he 
began to emulate the fire—he became radiant, 
laughed, chuckled, sparkled with good humor. 
His spirits rose to such a degree that Thurston 
deemed it wise to interfere. Man was made to 
mourn, he observed; and suggested there was a 
time todaugh, and a time to do the reverse. 

** Nature herself is melancholy this morning,” 
said our cynic, “and why should man be out of 
harmony with the elements? The sun has with- 
drawn his countenance, and levity ill becomes a 
day like this.” 

«Well, St. John and Medway here are in 
harmony with nature, judging by their looks,” re- 
turned the other. “What care I for dark clouds 
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and adverse elements, when I have that wi hin 
which doth greatly cheer, but not inebriate ? 
Behold a happy man! I shall never be sad 
again—no, never!” 

“Barbara,” I exclaimed suddenly, «I must go 
home to-day; I have been too long away from 
work.” 

“Very well,” returned the other, quietly, «I'll 
go down with you. Betty, order the carriage.” 

Barbara was quite pale. and not at all her usual 
self. 

« Miss Allen,” began St. John, as we rose from 

“the table, «I feel that I have trespassed too long 
upon your hospitality. Unexpected business de- 
mands my immediate presence in town; and I 
must beg you to pardon the suddenness of my de- 
parture.” 

He spoke) with effort, and in a constrained 
fashion, unlike his usual ease of manner. Barbara 
made no reply, just gave a haughty stare in his 
direction. 

“ Howard, your mother will be here to-night,” 
said Mrs. Dundas. 

“Just give her my love, will you, Aunt Jane ? 
Say I was called away unexpectedly.” 

“T am ordered to the Mediterranean,” Medway 
exclaimed, after a long silence on his part. We 
proceeded to condole with him vigorously—all but 
Amy, who turned away abruptly, and that miser- 
able Howard Vivian, who remarked, casually, 
“ Rather jolly, isn’t it, the Mediterranean?” Med- 
way glared at him, by way of reply. 

The carriage rolled round to the front door, 
like a huge,drowned rat. Just as Barbara and I 
were comfortably seated; Thurston sprang in, “to 
take care of Kitty,” he said, as we drove away. 
True to his promise, he insisted upon going at 
once to the house of my rich relations, which by 
courtesy was termed my home. Have you ever 
had rich relations, and been poor yourself? Then 
you know just how it feels; sé I will not expatiate 
further, 

Well, the relations were all gone from home, 
and would not be back for a week. Barbara 
said nothing for some minutes; then she made a 
queer remark. 

“Before night, Kitty, we’ll decide what to do 
with you—poor child. Until then you must come 
with me, for I need you.” 

“ And don’t you need me, too?” put in Thurs- 
ton, carelessly. 

Barbara gave him a scrutinizing glance. She 
seemed to hesitate ; but George looked remarkably 
innocent, so she said yes, rather ungraciously. 
Barbara was troubled. We drove to her lawyer’s 
not to his office, but his house, full of books, pic- 
tuyes, antique furniture, and bric-a-brac. Thurston 
drank in the surrounding beauty, while Barbara 
and I drew near the open fire, two damp, limp, 


ney, as he welcomed Barbara, He stopped, aad 
eyed us keenly. 

“ My best friends,” said Barbara, as if to explaiy 
our presence. “In a few hours they would knee 
all; and why not now ?” 

- It’s a miserable business,” said Mr. Douce 
the attorney. “It seems incredible in a man jig 
old Fordyce Allen.” 

“Then there is no dgubt of it? The claimay 
has positive proofs ?” asked Barbara, hastily, 

* This world is but a vale of tears ;” returned 
the other, with a grave shake of the head, “gg 
are up one day, and down the next.” 

“Has the claimant been long aware of fe 
possible good fortune?” 

“ That I am not prepared to say”—which wagg 
very good answer; for we afterwards learned he 
knew nothing about it. 

A shuffling of feet in the hall; and some gentle. 
men entered. One was stout, and florid of cou 
tenance, and the other was Graham St. John! 
How Thurston and I started at his sudden gp 
pearance! Barbara never moved, but preseryed 
a stony exterior. 

“Proceed at once to business, gentlemen,” gh 
said, firmly. 

“My client here,” said the florid gentleman, 
“tells me he has but this morning learned ofthe 
important change in his circumstances. Hej 
naturally desirous that no one should experieng 
inconvenience at his sudden elevation, and begs 
me to state—” 

«“ Be good enough to read the will,” broke @ 
Barbara, in icy tones. 

The florid gentleman bowed, produced a time 
stained document, with a dangling seal. All eyes 
were turned in the direction of his shining bald 
head, as he mumbled some legal preliminaries 
and then came to the question at issue. 

«“«¢], Fordyce Allen, being of sound mind and 
body, do hereby revoke all former wills and testa 
ments, and do hereby give and bequeath to Graham 
Fordyce St. John, my first cousin one degree te 
moved, the estate known as Allendale, and all the 
moneys belonging thereunto, to him and to bis 
heirs forever. And to my niece, Barbara Fordyee 
Allen, I do give and bequeath the sum of five 
thousand dollars; believing the undisputed posses 
sion of much money, by women, inconsistent with 
ornament of their sex.’” 

A profound and uncomfortable silence followed, 
Thurston fairly glowered at his cousin, who wag 
very pale and visibly perturbed. 

“Please allow Mr. Doucepan to examine the 
will,” said Barbara, without moving. 

** Alas, my dear young lady, it is authentic, && 
tirely genuine. No proofs are wanting, seals af 


right. But it is the way of the world; decidedly 


dejected women. 
* “ My dear young lady,” began the bland attor 


unfortunate—” 
« State to the claimant that Allendale will & 


that humilty and modesty which form the chief 
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1 Bay for his immediate possession at six o’clock 


Gis evening,” said Barbara, rising. We drew 
nearer to her, Thurston standing close to her side. 

MMy client would scarcely wish to be thus dis- 
Wourt@ous,” began the florid gentleman. Graham 
St John grasped his arm violently, and silenced his 
guempts at palliation. 

#Miss Allen,” he said, «* Heaven is my witness 

I knew nothing of this when I became a 
at Allendale. The existence of any relation- 
ship between myself and its former owner was 
gso unknown to me. Not until this morning did 
Jlearn of this astonishing will, or my connection with 
%, The letter telling me of this most unexpected 
and unwarrantable change in Fordyce Allen’s dis- 
ition of his property, went to France, Switzerland 
god England, before it reached me to-day at Al- 
lendale. I have consented to this interview for 
ge reason only—I wish to spare you all further 
ouble in this matter.” 

#] shall not dispute your claim,” said Barbara, 
@imly. “Some hours are necessary for me to 
pack up my few simple belongings and dismiss my 

The servants are trained and valuable ; 
may possibly wish to retain them. At six 
gelock this evening you may claim your own, Mr. 
Graham Fordyce St. John, with the’ full assurance 
that Barbara Allen will never dispute your right, or 
@herwise Cause you a moment’s uneasiness.” She 
made a movement, as if to depart. Then St. 
ihn turned and looked at her. Such a look it 
was!—full of compassion and infinite pity, as if 
Graham felt himself strong, and regarding the 
weakness of a very feeble creature. 

He took up the will carelessly, but with tremb- 
ling hands. 

“Genuine, you say? Authentic in every par- 
ficular? Let me see it nearer the light.” 

He made as if he would go toward the window, 
when quick as lightning he veered round, thrust 
the paper into the flames, and in a moment it was 
bat a charred mass—a little crumbling heap of 
ashes ! 

“Allendale is yours!” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
“Did you think for one instant I would keep it ? 
Nay, nay, I’d rather be a beggar for ever!” 

“Graham, you're a brick!” was Thurston’s 
hearty comment. Indeed, I felt tempted to em- 
brace St. John with fervour : I fancy I might have 
done so, had not Vivian’s sudden appearance 
somehow deterred me. He stared at us good 
bumoredly, and sat down, expectant. And Bar- 
bara? My pretty Barbara? I'll tell you what she 
did: she dropped into a chair and cried! The 
forid gentleman gasped ; Mr. Doucepan smiled ; 
we gazed about us vacantly, Vivian jumped up 
suddenly. 

“Blind, blind !” he exclaimed, excitedly, “every 
@ejis blind. Katherine, goin the back room this 
Mstant! Thurston, for a man of your years you 
Mave the least gumption—Mr. Doucepan, why 


don’t you go up stairs,.or down into the cellar, 
anywhere, with your honored friend?” And he 
literally drove us all out, closing the door after 
him. 
“My dear Katherine,” he began, when we 
were alone in the back room, “I am the happiest 
man alive! Amelia Van Pelten is married; but 
not to me—you darling! She’s married to a 
preacher—bless him! and begs me to try and 
make it straight with the old people. Now, 
know how delighted you are, you sly young in- 
nocence, for you’ve been in love with me this 
ever so long! So here goes: here’s my heart 
and here’s my hand; don’t say you won't take 
them, for I know you will.” 

Was ever woman wooed in such a fashion? I 
failed to express my delight. 

« A short time since you said the same thing to 
Miss Van Pelten,” I say with a pout. 

“There’s where you’re mistaken,” he replies 
vigorously. ‘I said to her, ‘Amelia, would you 
mind being engaged tame?’ And she—good soul 
—replied, ‘ Well, no, you silly boy, if it can give 
you any pleasure,’ 

« What will your mother say ?” 

« Oh, she’ll say forty thousand things, all about 
poverty and love flying out the window. But 
you’ll learn not to mind it. I’m so glad Amelia’s 
married, you dear little thing! You have behaved 
most shamefully to me; and now you will never 
dare say your soul’s your own!” 

“I never intended to marry a man like you,” I 
say plaintively. 

« Didn’t you, indeed ?” returns the other, good- 
naturedly. ‘Now you’ve broached the subject, I 
don’t mind saying you are as different from my ideal 
as any one could possibly be. Katherine, your 
nose now—seriously, Kitty, you are aware just 
how your nose offends the artistic eye. Then 
your mouth is too big; of course you know it. 
But why continue? The question is not of noses, 
nor yet of other imperfections; the question is 
when, my queen of womanhood ?” 

All this happened many years ago. St. John 
is master of Allendale. He still paints pictures; 
and gets paid for them, too. He and his wife are 
the happiest people out of a novel. We bought a 
little corner of the Allendale estate, and built a 
neat English cottage on it with our united earn- 
ings. 

Dear Howartl managed to write some highly 
serious, nay extremely heavy, essays on phil - 
osophical subjects, which brought him a pretty 
penny. 

Contrary to the expectation of our warning 
elders, love has not yet flown.out of the win 
dow, though we art far from rich. 

«Twas in the prime of summer-time.” Aind it 
is summer-time now, be days dark or skies blue; 

for love dwells with us, makes darkness light, and 


changes sorrow into peace and joy. 
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BY TELEPHONE. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Cherry Snows.”’ 


Joanna Lisle was a quiet, self-possessed girl, 


who stepped from infancy into discreet maiden- 
hood without any intermediate period of thought- 
lessness, though this was doubtless due in a meas- 
ure to circumstances. She was the younger of 
two children; the elder, a brother who was wild, 
broke his invalid mother’s heart, and ran away 
from home many vears before. So Joanna nursed 
her mother, directed the household, and then, as 
her father gradually became more and more in- 
temperate in his habits, she grew into the habit of 
doing his work for him. He had been for years 
the editor of a monthly magazine, which, though 
not wonderfully popular, paid its publishers well. 
Mr. Lisle excused himself from doing his work at 
the. office, saying his sight was failing, and his 
daughter acted as his amanuensis; and though Mr. 
Adams, the publisher, a shrewd but rather illiter- 
ate man, knew how matters stood, he forebore 
complaining, for he was satisfied with the articles 
furnished. Joanna wrote readily, and she had for 
some time the benefit of her father’s experience. 
When at last both parents died, her mother’s 
disease hastened by grief and her father’s by in- 
temperance, she applied to Mr. Adams for the 
position of editress. 

She obtained it at a smaller salary than her 
father received; besides, she was to spend six 
hours each day at the office. Mr. Adams had 
been too much confined under the old regime. 
His magazine was printed at a large establishment 
a few blocks distant, and, except upon mailing 
days, he kept but one boy in his office; so for the 
sake of convenience, a telephone connected his 
Sanctum with the printing office. At first, Mr. 
Adams watched Joanna sharply; but she suc- 
ceeded admirably with her work, for she was 
capable, clever and willing; and by-and-by he fell 
into the habit of leaving her in possession of his 
sanctum the greater portion of the time, as, ex- 
cept his advertising, to which he personally at- 
tended, his business was chiefly transacted by 
letter and through the telephone. It was a part 
of Joanna’s duty to direct the printers through 
this telephone. At first she was a trifle timid, but 
she soon came to use it naturally, and to think 
nothing about it, Her conversation was chiefly 
with the foreman of the printing office, but one 
day when the bell rang, and she went to answer 
its call, she heard a strange but pleasant voice ask: 

“Is that you, Adams?” 

“ Mr. Adams is absent,” she a an 

“Is the editor in?” 

« Yes, I edit the magazine now.” 

“Then you will do quite as well. Is the copy 
for next month nearly ready ? ” 

“Tt is quite ready. Shall I send it over?” 


« As soon as convenient, please.” 


“Ts that all?” 

* All, except it may be well to introdueg 
selves, to shorten matters when we speak th 
the ’phone. I am Niven, the printer.” * 

« And I am Joanna Lisle.” 

“T recollect seeing your name attached to an 
occasional story in this and other magazines, » Aj 
you a relative of the former ¢ ditor?” 

“ His daughter.” 

“ Thanks, Miss Lisle. Good-morning!” . 

Joanna bundled the copy together, and qm 
patched it at once, feeling a little interested jy 
knowing what manner of man Mr. Niven. cogid 
be. He conversed fluently through the telephone, 
and his voice was that of a gentleman. 

As for Mr. Niven, he waited for the copy in 
person. Jim, Mr. Adams’ office-boy, soon arrived 
with it. 

«“ Why Jim,” said he, “you're growing to he 
a prompt messenger, ant you are — unusy. 
ally tidy this morning.” 

« Oh,” replied Jim, pleased to hear thei improve. 
ment in his appearance remarked, “I allus looks 
so now. Miss Lisle is awful neat, and she dont 
like dirty boys around.” 

« But isn’t Mr. Adams neat, too ?” 

« Well, I ’spose so; but he’s rather sassy to me 
and Miss Lisle ain’t. I has to do the work the 
way he wants it, er he’d bounce me; but as 
keepin’ neat, I’m a-doin’ that fer Miss Lisle.” 

Mr. Niven slipped a coin in the boy’s hand, and 
dismissed him. Then he looked over the copy 
cursorily at first; but growing more and more in 
terested, he read several articles to the close 
Miss Lisle had a clear, sweet voice—she wrote 
gracefully and well, and she was not “ sassy” 
Jim, How strange, he was becoming anxious 
know her, when usually he was rather indifferent 


to women. Perhaps, after all, she was a plaim 
tooking old maid. Yet no, she had a youthfal 
voice. 


«“ Evans,” he said, when the foreman entered, 
“how long has Adams had a lady to edit his 
magazine ?” 

“Three months or more, I believe, though Miss 
Lisle has prepared the copy for a long time—for 
fully two years, I should think. It is about three 
or four months since her father died, and she’s had 
full charge since then. 
business woman—never bothers about the ’phoné 
except I call, and she’s always ready, when I have 
anything to say, to answer at once, and to the 
point. Old Lisle used' to worry us about corret: 
tions after the articles were in type; he wanted 
this, that, and the other changed. She never 
does.” 

Mr. Niven called again through the telephoné 
to Miss Lisle that afternoon. She could not 


old; her voice was as soft as a child’s, thougl 
It was the 


strong enough to be heard distinctly. 


She seems to be a very good 
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thing next day, and the next. No one 
copy of the magazine ever required so much dis- 
gusion before. At last, too impatient to wait 
jnger, Mr. Niven put on his hat, and went out 
miensibly to make Mr. Adams a business call. 
That gentleman was out; in truth, Mr. Niven 
jnew he would be absent at that hour, and for 
that reason he chose it, as he had a strong anxiety 
jp meet Miss Lisle, and converse with her face to 
f@ce. He met a graceful, womanly young girl, 
gressed in deep mourning. He did not like 
mourning usually, but to Miss Lisle it was especially 
becoming, fitting her slender, well-formed figure 
p perfection. She had ceep violet eyes, a firm 
but winning mouth, and a pale face framed in 
pronze-brown hair. Ali this Mr. Niven saw ata 
glance, and it made a very attractive whole. Yes, 
he thoroughly approved of her appearance, and 
that was saying much for him. 
For a few moments he conversed with her, 


| thinking he possessed a decided advantage over 


her, for she could not possibly guess who he might 
be; and then he made himself known by saying 
he felt himself acquainted with Miss Lisle, since 
they had so many pleasant chats together through 
the telephone. 

«I knew it from the first,” she said, smiling ; «I 
recognized your voice.” 

How stupid I was to suppose for a moment 
su would not know!” he excldimed, a trifle 
yexed with himself, yet pleased with her honest 
avowal. 

Very gradually he drew her on to speak of her- 
self, introducing the subject by speaking of her 
father. A listener would have supposed him her 
father’s bosom friend, when in truth they were 
only business acquaintances. Not that Mr. Niven 
‘old an untruth, but the warm manner in which he 
recited a few facts gave them quite a glowing 
color, It gave hima thrill of pleasure to find she 
was alone, and he confided to her that he was 
quite as lonely. Did she reside in her old home? 
he asked; but he refrained from mentioning that 
he never knew where the old home was. No, 
she was boarding; she could not afford to keep a 
home now. He half thought she might invite 
him to call upon her ; but she did not. After all, 
he was glad she was too sensible and reserved to 
4oso. He watched her face closely, thinking it 
was more expression than feature which rendered 
her so charming. She had a staid, honest look, 
and there was a wise sort of innocence pervad- 
ing all she did and said. At length, when he 
could remain no longer, he rose, saying he would 
tome in again to see Mr. Adams, and left the 
ofice, wondering how he could manage to call 
upon her often, and not appear presuming. If no 
other way presented itself, he was determined to 
Write her, and say it was his desire to make her 
his wife, if he could win her affections. If she 
tared for him at all, it would not frighten her to 

VoL. CvL—17. 


see his proposal in black and white; but if she did 
not, it would doubtless put an end to the matter, 
No, he dared not do that as yet; he must be pa- 
tient a little longer. ; 

Two or three evenings later, when she reached 
home, she found a bouquet of flowers in her room. 
There was no name upon the accompanying card, 
only the words, “ By telephone.” 9 She knew the 
writing, and she was fond of flowers. She was 
very lonely, too; the more so because ever since 
she was out of school she had been too busy with 
her writing to keep up the girlish friendships she 
had formed, and she had no time to renew them 
now. It was pleasant to feel some one in this 
world cared for her, even in a slight degree. 

Not long after, Mr, Niven called again at the 
office. Mr. Adams was in, and introduced him 
to Joanna. She blushed rosily, and only gave him 
a few words; she seemed busily writing at her 
desk in the corner. Next day when he summoned 
some one to the telephone, Mr. Adams was there 
to answer, so he began to inquire about paper for 
the next magazine; an unnecessary query, as the: 
copy was not yet in. Mr. Adams answered short-- 
ly that he would attend to it as usual, and the 
conversation was discontinued. Mr. Niven sat. 
down and thought. Mr. Adams was a widower 
too. What if— 

He passed a sleepless night. It never occurred: 
to him before, that there was a rival in the field.. 
Of course Mr. Adams would have a decided advan- 
tage over him, if it were true. There would be no 
more chats through the telephone if that old ogre- 
were going to watch him forever. He must bribe 
Jim to keep him informed when Miss Lisle was 
alone. Yet, no, that would hardly be fair to her.. 
And then in sheer desperation, he called through 
the telephone to ask when the next copy would be: 
forthcoming. 

Miss Lisle’s voice answered him rather sadly,. 
that it was quite ready, and would be the last she 
should ever send him, as she was about to: leave: 
the city, being suddenly called away. The man’s. 
heart gave a great thump while he listened,.and 
then seemed for a moment to stand quite still. If 
she were going, she must leave her work because 
she was engaged, or perhaps she had refused 
Adams, and he had dismissed her in his anger,. or 
made it so unpleasant she was obliged to goaway. 


« Will you please tell me,” he asked, unsteadily,, 


you leave so abruptly?” , 

“I have an uncle,” she replied, “aged and 
alone, who is ill, He has begged me to come and. 
care for him during the remainder of his days.” 

“Is your uncle rich, or dear to you ?” 

Neither.” 

“You go from a sense of duty, then ?” 

“Yes, and because I can no longer remain 
here.” 

* «Do you leave soon ?” 
“1 have decided to go on the evening train,” 
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« Are you alone ?” 

Ves.” 

« When will Adams be in?” 

«In an hour.” 

“ Will you bid me good-bye before he comes? 
I am interrupted, and I want to speak with you 
again,” 

“ Certainly ; call me when you are disengaged.” 

He sat down fo think. Should he wait and try 
to see her before she went away? Should he go 
right over to her sanctum, and tell her how dear 
she was to him? Some one might drop in, or 
Adams might return. He blushed like a bashful 
school-boy, though he was quite alone. He rose 
to call Miss Lisle, and then he hesitated, wonder- 
ing how he should word his address. One thing 
was certain, he could never let her go. He was 
a widower of two years’ standing, he had no chil- 
dren, and he was in comfortable circumstances. 
But how could he shout al] this at her just now? 
Evans came in for a word of counsel, but he soon 
sent him away, and then the telephone bell tinkled 
in hisear. He rose and closed the office door be- 
fore he touched the knob of the answering bell. 

“Mr. Niven!” came softly to his ear. 

* Yes, Miss Lisle, I’m here.” 

“I’m going now. You have been extremely 
ikind to me; I thank you very much. I leave my 
hest wishes with you. Good-bye!” 

- Miss Lisle!” desperately. “I pray you think 
twice before you go.” 

“Ah, I have already thought three times, but 
I fear it is my duty to go,” sadly. 

“ Then you do not desire it ?” 

“Indeed, no! I would far rather remain, if it 
were possible.” 

“Miss Lisle, I love you. 
wife.” 

There was a long pause. 
attentively, but no reply came. 

“I’m waiting anxiously,” he said. 
answer me,” 

*] dare not!” in a frightened voice. 

“Do not be afraid,” he called back, encourag- 
ingly, and feeling more hopeful. “You care for 
me a very little, don’t you ?” 

* Yes,” softly, after a pause. 

* And you know me by reputation ?” 

“ Ah, yes; I do not fear as to that.” 

« Then trust me, and say yes. I promise to be 
Joving and true to you. Can I say more? I 
care for few people in this world, and when I say 
I love you, I mean jt for all time. Take courage 
and say yes, like a dear girl, and then wait until I 
come.” 

There was a slight pause, and then the answer 
came very soft and low—“ Yes.” 

“God bless you, my dear!” he said. 
moment I will be with you.” 

“ Adams can be in his office and welcome,” 
thought Mr. Niven, on his way over. “ Of course, 
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“Ina 


I’d a little rather find her alone, bless her! but he 
will not be much in my way hereafter, l'n 
glad it’s over. Suppose I had been such a foglgs 
to let the opportunity pass! It would hays 
clouded my life-time, for once out of the city it 
would have been hard to find her.” 

Mr. Adams was not in, and Joanna was far leg 
self-possessed than usual, though Mr. Nives 
thought her more charming in her pretty confusigg 
than ever. If he had found her cool and collected 
he would doubtless have been very much embar. 
rassed himself; as it was, he felt bold as a lion, 

« And now about this uncle,” he said, after con. 
vincing her that she had not been forward or jp. 
modest to answer a marriage proposal by telephone, 
that it was all right, and everything as jolly as 
possible. “If you really wish to go to see this 
relative of yours, you shall, of course. But if itis 
not necessary—” 

“T hardly think it necessary, since I am not tp 
remain with him. He probably wished me 
come because he is too miserly to employ a nurge. 
Stull, I do not like to think he is alone and uncared 
for; because, though I am sure he has enough for 
all his needs, he may suffer before he will spend 
his money to make himself comfortable.” 

“I'll tell you what I'll do, dear. I'll engageg 
respectable nurse and send out to take care of him, 
and I’ll forward some delicacies and other things 
calculated to cheer up a sick man, at the same 
time. No, don’t thank me—even the worst of 
men are good to their own, and you belong to me 
now, child. And one thing more: did Adams— 
did he make love to you too?” 

“I think he would have done so, had I permit 
ted it. Indeed—well, that was why I was going 
away from here. And then uncle sent for mej 
there seemed no way but for me to go.” 

“Are you glad I stopped you from going? 
Come, you have scarcely given me a loving word 
yet, except through the telephone.” 

“I’m very glad,” she said, shyly glancing into 
his honest face to see it light up at her answer, 

For a few weeks a sort of wooing—if so it can 
be called after the winning—was kept up; then 


they were married, Mr. Niven proving the best 


of husbands. He was always fond of saying, be 
cause it never failed to bring a blush to the face 
of his young wife, that their courtship was carried 
on by telephone. 


a 


WHAT THEY ALL SAID. 
BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 

What she said, confidentially, at dusk. 

“I don’t know; I am sure I never thought I 
could be so—foolish, I suppose it will be called— 
at my age too, and with all my bitter experience, 
It is the strangest thing! I can scarcely believe 
it myself; but when I feel that safe, happy, heatt 
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fest that I do; when he looks down in my eyes, 
gpd asks me in his honest, true voice, ‘Are you 
gre, dear, that you trust me? is it not too great a 
venture to again risk your life’s happiness with a 
jan who has been—not so good a one as you de- 
serve—but yet one who loves you so dearly, that 
fhrough your love and trust he may prove himself 
worthy of both ?’—ah, when I hear these words, 
and see the looks that accompanies them, I know 
then that we¢hout him my life would be a bitterer 
blank than it already is; that al’ I have suffered 
and endured would be still harder to remember— 
Llost him too! I Jove him! You shake your 
head and look shocked at the declaration. Well, 
Jcan understand how you look upon it; I have 
yiewed it in all lights: I have weighed it well, and 
it has seemed to me sometimes that it is a mad 
step that I am about to take; but, listen: Had 

dragged out the weary years I have wept 
away; had you been the‘wretched, wronged, un- 
happy woman I have been; and then one day the 
yision of a happy loving home had opened itself 
to you, and. at its head a man you felt to be 
poble, good, and true, and he loved you, and 

loved him—not with a girl’s untried heart’s 
devotion, but with a woman's deeper, caimer af- 
fection—could you shut out that vision without a 
gang Could you reject and crush that love with 
gold words and colder actions ? Could you stifle 
the warm glow that moved the heart you thought 
frozen and dead? I ask you now, as woman to 
woman, could you refuse it all? Ah, I see your 
eyes, my friend ; their answer is there, and it is a 
woman's answer ! 

“This is the way it came about. I have not 
explained the affair to every one, but you, dear 
friend, shall hear all. 

“After that sad time in my life, when childless, 
and worse than widowed, my brothers brought 
me home, they tried to comfort me, and told 
me from that time forward I should be their 
dearest care; but although, contrary to their com- 
mands and wishes, I had gone to live withgmy 
husband after his first cruel desertion, they yet 
thought I had fulfilled a true wife’s duty in so 
doing, and that there never could’ be a shadow of 
feproach upon my conscience. I left them again, 
you recollect. I was so eager to believe my hus- 
band’s promises and vows; but I wakened then to 
the truth, I beheld myself an unworthy sacrifice 
unto a man lost to all sense of honor and shame. 
Again I was forced to claim protection and help 
from the brothers I had so willfully disobeyed. 
They took the law in their hands then, and freed 
me from the unhappy tie, and said I should again 
be the ‘little sister’ for whom it had ever been 
their pleasure and pride to provide. Their homes 
Were open for me to choose from. They were 
very kind, and their good wives were sisters in- 
deed. I was contented and happy as one in my 
umhappy position could be; but oh! there would 


come wild dark moments of despair sometimes, 
when I prayed to die. Why was my life so 
crushed and blighted? What had I to make life 
a boon? My little child, in whom I had felt 
some impulse to live, was gone; a grave was all 1 
had to call my own! 

“The husband for whom I had sacrificed par- 
ents, brothers, all who loved me—had proven 
himself unworthy of any woman’s love! I was 
alone; utterly alone. My brothers had their 
wives and little ones; not a night was there, that 
I did not greedily look upon their happy firesides, 
and feel that I alone of all the circle was not of 
them! When the wives kissed their husbands 
‘ good-bye’ in the morning, and the children put 
up their little mouths at night, I would choke 
down my tears and try to laugh with them; but, 
when my chamber door was shut at night, there 
was a wild bitter cry went up out of my woman's 
heart! People said: ‘She is fortunate in having 
such deyoted, kind brothers, and so many beautiful 
homes to goamong.’ Ay, I was fortunate—more, 
I was blessed; and I thanked them with my lips 
and in my heart, and God in my prayers day and 
night, for the mercies I was permitted to receive 
but I could not forget that, I was still alone—and 
in spite of all my mercies I was miserable and un- 
happy! 

« What was I? a woman with the odium of 
divorce attached to her name! Blameless as I 
was, there was still a stigma upon me. I felt it, 
when strapgers called, and I was introduced. 
Who did they think I was? ah, their curious eyes 
were daggers in my face! If I left the room I 
imagined my name was upon their tongues; a 
whisper among them set me tingling; I was a 
mystery, to be accounted for; by them, for living 
with my brothers’ wives! I was outside all 
circles—what companion was I for either maidens 
or wives. To the one, how could I laugh and 
talk merrily of love and marriage! To me both had 
been bitter experiences—to the others, fond hus- 
bands and dear little ones were dreaded topics! 
Oh, they were considerate and kind, and they tried 
to make me forget my sorrows in their joy; but 
our own feelings lie closest, and deep down there 
was ever an ache and a pain! 

«“ Then he came into my life. He had buried 
his wife while I knew him, although I had seen 
him but once or twice while she lived. She was 
one of the few women toward whom I felt a warm 
and trustful enough liking to talk to of my troubles, 
She was older than I, and a noble, good, kind 
woman. I revere and honor her memoty. After 
her death, I felt that I had lost a friend indeed, 
and it was some time before I recovered her loss. 
Her daughters came to me after, and seemed to 
love to consult with me about their plans—as I 
had done with her. I loved them for her sake; 
and because she had been motherly to me, I tried” 
to help them in the same way. It never entered 
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my mind that ‘ people would talk ;’ I felt so out- 
side of all such gossip; and as I rarely ever saw 
him there, for I seldom went over to their home, 
although so near, there seemed no ground for 
gossip. 

“Theirs was a pleasant home, and, barring 
their bereavement, a happy one. He was a kind, 
indulgent father, as he had been a kind, devoted 
husband. ‘People’ said, however, that he was 
‘a man easily led,’ and whispered of gay compan- 
ions who had occasionally ‘led him off’ toward 
the unsteady paths of dissipation since his widow- 
hood. He was not a bad man, nor an unprin- 
cipled one, they said—weak perhaps, but easy to 
guide—either for good or dad. Those sort of 
characters mould into fine ones under good influ- 
ence. He was an exemplary husband under his 
good wife’s counsel—might he not be so again? 

« Well, the end of it all was, that I became 
Strongly interested in the man; if he was from 
home late at night, I knew it, for I could see his 
light from my own window, and my nights were 
so wakeful I rarely slept until dawn. If I heard 
a rumor of his being ‘ off with a party’ it troubled 
me—I felt sorry for the girls, I thought! 

«Things went on so for a year or more, and all 
that time I was growing calmer in my rebellious 
Sorrow over my unhappy jate. I occasionally 
heard some word of the man who had been my 
husband; but there was no longer a quickening 
of my heart and hopes at his name. It fell upon 
my ears as coldly as that of a stranger. Had he 
been dead, he could have been no more dxurzed to 
me! Even his memory was lost, for I had forgot- 
ten him, utterly ! 

“One day a whisper reached my ears, that the 
widower over the way was going to bring home a 
mother to his girls. I listened quietly, for my lips 
were dumb with a strange dull pain that reached 
them from my heart. It was the dear girls for 
whom I felt, I thought. 

“ Not many weeks after this piece of news, the 
girls came for me one day to go with them to the 
woods for autumn leaves. I seldom refused them 
a favor—although I never walked out through the 
streets with them, or indeed any one; and knowing 
this, they painted the woods in glowing colors and 
coaxed me so prettily that I consented. 

“Their father met us on our way home, and 
joined us, taking our great branches of flaming 
maples and carrying them for us. The girls gave 
him their place beside me, and hurried on ahead. 
I don’t know how it was that the talk veered round 
to their motherlessness and his own loneliness, but 
before we reached home, he had asked me to be 
their mother and his wife! He told me that he 


had first learned to love me for their sakes, but 
that he had grown at last to love me for my own, 
and if I could once more put faith in the word of 
man, I should find him true and honest and firm 
in his promise to ‘love, honor, and cherish’ me. 


His words were a revelation! As he spoke, the 
whole world grew brighter; the heart in my bosom, 
that I thonght cold and dead, stirred once more 
with its old tenderness, and I discovered, like 
him, that it was not alone the girls I held so dear, 
but the father whom I loved. Yes, I do love him, 
and I am willmg to run any risk the world may 
think I do in marrying a man who they will say 
‘is not good enough for one who has suffered g9 
much,’ 

“I have very little to bring him ; a faded youth, 
a blighted name, a sorrowful heart; but I Joye 
him, I trust him. He offers me a home, ogy a 
husband’s protecting love and care. The giply 
have come to me and seconded his offer, and 
me to fill their mother’s place! Shall I refuse» 

What he said, over cigars and wine. 

“ Help yourself Will; I will light a cigar with 
you, but you will excuse my drinking? Yes, | 
have given up even a ‘ harmless glass of wine’ | 
have made myself a vow never to touch another 
drop of wine or liquor as long as I live. 

“It’s a short story, and as you will probably 
hear its changes rung in different keys, some of 
them fearfully high-pitched—and out of tune, tag 
—let me tell my side. 

« When Mary died, I thought there never could 
be another for me, who should fill her place, | 
had my three déar girls to make my home comfor. 
table and happy, and after my first sharp grief was 
over, I settled myself down to make their liyes 
pleasant and cheerful; but, you know, my dear 
fellow, a man of my age cannot find much com. 
panionship in the society of three giddy school- 
girls; and after a while, I grew weary of their 
childish amusements and girlish chatter; then | 
went out, round to the club, down to the city, and 
off traveling. A man can’t find altogether good 
companionship in such ways, either! Nor did 1— 
you know I am a social, ‘easily led ’ sort of fellow, 
Well, my yielding good. nature occasionally drifted 
me out of the straight paths into the crooked 
ones, and one day I overheard some one say, 
‘What a pity Barnes is going to the bad!’ The 
words gave me a sudden shock, and I halted 
About that time the girls were ‘in love,’ as they 
termed it, ‘with the lovely lady in mourning, over 
the way, at Barton’s.’ Her name was Barton, 
they said, and she was a sisterin-law. I asked 
some one if she was a widow, as she dressed in 


deep black, and they laughed, and replied, ‘Yes, ~ 


a clover widow,’ and to ‘keep off the grass, I 
met her quite often after, as the girls were always 
running over there; and I was much struck with 
her dignified, modest demeanor. I was interested 
in her, too, and asked Barton one day if she was a 
deceased brother’s wife. He told me her history 
then: an only, petted sister; she had married quite 
young, and against all their wishes, Her husband 
had proved himself not only an unprincipled 
rascal, but had ill-treated his wife and deserted 
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her, leaving her destitute in a strange city. Her 
brothers induced her to come home, which she 
did, only to return to her husband again at his 
first call and promise of a better life. A second 
time he proved unworthy of her sacrifice, and then 
the brothers procured the divorce she should have 
had in the first instance, and once more brought 
her back to their protecting care. 

«She was welcomed and beloved by them all. 

knew her, and admired her, and I have re- 
collected of late that Mary spoke to me of her 
once as ‘an unhappy, unfortunate woman ;’ but as 
[had only seen her once or twice then, I felt no 
interest in her, and never asked why she should 
be thus commiserated. Well, to make a long 
story short, since then I have felt so warm an in- 
terest in the lady, that I have asked her to be my 
wife. You look astonished. I understand—I have 
felt a little that way myself sometimes. I never 
believed I could have asked any woman to fill 
Mary’s place! But I have found one, I love her 
yery dearly, the girls are devoted to her—and 
{shall marry her next week! Oh yes, I know it 
will be ‘town’s talk ;’ a divorced woman always 
bears the brand, whether she deserves it or not 
—but Iam brave and strong erough to face all 
the tougues in Christendom—for a nobler better 
woman never lived—save Mary! 

“Oh, about the drinking ?—well, her huSband 
with all the rest of his sins, was a drunkard, and 
when I talked with her brothers about marrying 
their sister, they seemed to think she would run a 
great risk in marrying another man who occasion- 
ally ‘ went wild ;’ so as ‘hat was the only objection 
to my suit, I made a vow that never through me 
should she suffer a pang from that cause, and I shall 
never touch a glass of wine or liquor again! Thank 
you for your kind words—well, you will come to 
the wedding?” 

What society said, at the sewing circle. 

“If you will come sit over here, by me, at the 
window, Mrs. Gray, we will probably see the bride 
arrive. They are expected this afternoon. Oh 
dear, yes—Niagara, and the Lakes, and all the 


fashionable wedding-tour routes! For my part, I. 


should think she would have been afraid to travel 
round so; it might have been unpleasant—to say 
the least—if she had come across husband No. 1 
on her way! Why, of course he’s alive; a real 
handsome young fellow too, they say ; of course, I 
don’t want to judge anybody, but if it’s all true 
that I hear, I guess she was as much to blame as 
he! Such airs as she gives herself, too! a seat 
right in the middle aisle of the new church; 
couldn’t go to the old one with her brothers’ wives, 
ohno! I should think she would have felt it her 
duty to devote the rest of her life to her brothers 
and their children ; so kind as they all were to her 
too—and Tom with a house full and a delicate 
wife. You don’t think so? Why shouidn’t she 
*sacrifice’ herself, pray? I don’t think it at all 


‘selfish ’ in them to want her to remain unmarried 
and stay with them. 

“Poor Mrs. Barnes! little did she think this wo- 
man would walk in her shoes when she was 
trapesing over there—after Barnes then, no doubt. 
Never saw her until after his wife’s death? I 
don’t believe any such stuff. It was a very nice 
house, to be sure, to walk into, and hang up her 
waterproof—and lay off her mourning—such a 
farce as that was, too becoming to her fair com 
plexion, you know! A fine house, with closets all 
over—weli filled ones too. My niece Maria was 
very intimate with Mrs. Barnes and the girls; she 
went with the girls to get all their mourning after 
their mother’s death, and helped them, off and on, 
ever since, tn seeing about the servants, house 
cleaning, and such, for they were not much of 
housekeepers ; but dear me, after this woman got 
hold of them, the girls dropped Maria. And as 
for Mr. Barnes, he never offered to see Maria 
home, and he was forever running over to Bar- 
ton’s! One or two people said to me after Mrs, 
Barnes’ death that my niece Maria was just the 
kind of a step-mother those girls wanted, such a 
thorough sort of girl she is—but dear, dear, I 
wouldn’t have had Maria marry a drinking man 
for anything! 

“Oh no, I ’spose you can’t say Mr. Barnes is a 
‘drinker ’ exactly, and I believe they say he don’t 
touch a drop of anything any more; but I should 
have thought that a divorced woman who had one 
drunkard, wouldn’t want another that had even 
smelled diquor ! 

“Oh, I believe the divorce was granted on the 
grounds of cruelty and desertion; but there is 
always two sides toa story, and we’ve never heard 
the husband’s! ! 

“‘ There’s the carriage. Just see those girls hug 
and kiss her! I should think they’d be ashamed, 
and their mother in her grave not three years yet! 
Dove-colored cashmere and silk. Her dress is 
stylish enough, I hope, for a second-time bride! 
Looks quite girlish, don’t she, in that hat? and 
she’s forty if she’sa day. Only thirty-one? Pshaw, 
some women have a knack of ‘fixing up’ to look 
young. Well I pity both husbands, this one be- 
cause he’s ‘taken in,’ and the other because we 
haven’t heard his side of the story, and as I said 
before there’s always ‘two sides.’ 

“Why Maria, what’s the matter with you! 
you're as pale as a ghost. Excuse me Mrs. Gray, 
I guess I’ll go home with Maria; she don’t appear 
well, she always gets faint when she sits quiet so 
long. Good afternoon. 

CHORUS. 

TI love you, and I will be a good and faithful 
wife.” 

“You have trusted me with your happiness, 
You shall not find me worthless,” 

“Who would have believed they would be such 
a happy couple !” 
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A BASKET OF ROSES. 


BY ELIZABETH OLMIS. 

One pleasant Juné evening, at sunset, a dozen 
or more joung girls were grouped variously about 
the library, the cosiest, home-y-est room in the 
whole Seminary. Someway, it had come to be 
their custom to gather there before the evening 
Study-hour. Often they chattered away, as only 
blackbirds and schooi-girls can chatter, of things 
dear to their happy hearts. Often too, shadows 
from the fast-coming responsibilities, just over the 


threshold of womanhood, hushed their gay words. 


and careless laughter into more quiet and thought- 
ful converse, and many plans for noble, earnest 
living were discussed. 

But on this night every graver theme was for- 
gotten, in remembrance that the long summer 
vacation was so near at hand. Another week, 
and the hour would come when each of the little 
band should turn their faces homeward. 

“Only to think,” cried Olive Barber, twisting 
one of Lou Bassett’s “red gold” curls around her 
finger as she spoke, “there will not be a single 
girl left inside the old Seminary walls.” 

“And the teachers are all going too,” added 
Maida Fanning, from her seat on the floor in the 
chimney corner, “won’t it be forlorn, though!” 

“All but Miss Breda, May,” said Lou. “I 
heard -her tell Madame this morning that she 
should be here through vacation. Miss Fletcher 
is going home with Miss Eaton, and Miss Ross 
with Mile. Le Brou. I expect no one asked Miss 
Breda.” 

“1 wonder if that is what made her cry last 
night,” asked little Flossie Scott, a wee eight-year- 
old lassie, the pet and darling of the senior class, 
and the only one outside of it ever admitted to 
its twilight conclave in the library. “She was 
over there in the big chair when I came in for a 
book, and she didn’t see me. She had her head 
down on the table, and was crying awfully hard, 
and I ran away.” ; 

“I noticed that her eyes were red when she 
came around after study-hour,” said Olive, after 
a minute’s silence. “You know her father and 
mother both died last summer, and she has no 
home now. She is—” 

Just here the door opened, and in danced 
Molly Bright with a package of letters. 

« Now sit still, every one of you!” she cried, 
putting her hands behind her, and pretending to 
frown severely as the girls sprang up and gathered 
about her. “Come Flossie, you shall be letter- 
carrier,” 

Golden-haired Flossie, delighted, stood waiting 
gravely while mischievous Molly slowly turned 
over the packet, and read off the names. 

“Oh, hurry up, do!” cried Lou Bassett, im- 
patiently, “I know there’s one for me, and it is 
nearly time for the bell.” 


** Miss Olive Barber,” read Molly, not heed} 
the interruption, and handing a thick letter 
Flossie, who darted across to Olive and wag 
instantly back again at Molly’s side. 

“ Miss Maida Fanning,”—and pretty, dark-eyed 
Maida received a double share, one addressed jg 
her mother’s delicate hand, the other in strong, yet 
graceful characters which the young girl neyep 
saw without thinking that they looked “just Jigs 
Stuart.” 

The happy little letter-carrier went her rounds 
until every one had been remembered, and theg 
quietly nestled down at Olive’s feet. She knew 
by experience that letters must be read. 

For a few minutes nothing broke the stillnes 
but the rustling of the sheets as they were turned 
save now and then an involuntary exclamation of 
delight from one or another of the girls, 

“My mother zs the dearest woman,” cried Loy, 
at last, giving her letter a fervent kiss and putting 
it in her pocket. “There’s going to be a whole 
house full of company, and no end of good times 
and mamma says there are two lovely new dresgeg 
waiting for me. She couldn’t wait to surprise me 
with them.” 

“And my papa will be at home. He leaves 
Europe this week. That is the best news I could 
have,” exclaimed Molly, delightedly. 

“O! girls, isn’t this just too lovely for anything,” 
broke in Olive. ‘Mamma says I may bring three 
of you home with me, and I want you, Maud, and 
Alice, and Pussy. You know you couldn’t come 
last year.” 

« But we are going with Bell,” said Maud, the 
elder of the three cousins, who could not return to 
their California home for the vacation, 

« We'll have to compromise somehow,” replied 
Olive, decidedly ; “for I’m determined you shall 
be at Fern Nook for half the time, at least 
Duncan will be at home, and a couple of his ¢ok 
lege mates with him. Bell, you must come toa, 
we can squeeze you in somewhere, and oh} 
won’t it be jolly!” and Olive waltzed down the 
room, too happy to sit still. 

“You'd better not say that too near Madame’s 
vicinity, Olly,” laughed Maida, amused to see 
Olive forgetting her usual dignity, while Flossie 
looked on with amazement. This was a new re 
velation of her goddess. 


« Bless your blue eyes,” cried Olive, stoopingto} 


kiss her devoted little worshipper as she caughta 
glimpse of the wondering face, in her graceful 
whirling. “I’m not a grave and reverend senior 
now, petite; but just Olive Barber, too happy 
live!” 

So they chattered on, each one full of her own 
especial plans for such a holiday time as never 
had been known before. All but one—Maida 
alone had no word to say. She held her letter 
tightly clasped, and a troubled shadow darkened 
the soft, happy light which beamed from her dark 
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Forgetful of her merry companions, she sat 
jijent, looking out at the darkening sky; and 
when presently the bell rang for study hour, she 
sprang up with a sigh of relief, as though glad to 
pe recalled from her own thoughts, 

For the next two hours, although her eyes were 
bent upon a page of the most difficult. German 
yerbs, her mind was still busy with the problem of 
the twilight, and she heard over and again the 


‘words, “ Her father and mother died last summer, 


and she has no home now.” 

From the very first day that fall, when Maida 
returning to school found Miss Breda installed as 
English teacher in place of Miss Eaton, who had 
married during vacation, she had been strongly 
attracted toward her, and had coine to love her 
dearly. In her eyes, the fair young teacher 
was the very perfection. of all things good and 
Jovely; and as much as-possible, amid the busy 
jives they both led, they had grown to be mutually 
Joving friends. 

Olive’s words recalled the half-forgotten fact 
that the home of a year before was no longer in 
existenee ; and she had instantly determined to beg 
her beloved teacher to accompany her to her own 
pretty home for the summer. Into the midst of 
all these pleasant plannings came her letters. Her 
mother’s, of few words, but telling her to bring a 
friend home for the holidays if she wished, seemed 
a fitting sequence to her own thoughts; but with 
Stuart's longer messagé came clouds over her 
sunny skies, and a hateful, tempting suggestion in 
her heart. 

Maida had neither brother nor sister, and upon 
Stuart Fanning, her cousin twice removed and a 
few years her senior, she lavished all the affection 
which would otherwise have been theirs, Ever 
since she could remember, he had formed the 
third in their little family, and he had always, been 
the idol and hero of her life. There was nothing 
s0 difficult, so noble, so heroic, so masterly, that 
«Stuart ” could not accomplish it: no one else, in 
her mind, so good, so handsome, so brave. And 
he was in truth a fine, large-hearted young fellow, 
just launched upon the billowy sea of a lawyer’s 
life, very fond of and indulgent to his “ little sister,” 
as he still called the seventeen-year-old school girl. 
Every one admired him, and he was a general 
favorite in the society of the pretty town where 
their home was. Hitherto, this had been the 
source of only pleasure to Maida. It was the 
careless remark of one of the girls a day or two 
before which had aroused such a jealous pain in 
her heart, and brought her to the present struggle. 

They were in her room, and Olive looking 
through her album found a new picture of Stuart. 

“Handsomer than ever, isn't he, girls?” she 
cried, gayly, holding it up. “ Maida, I believe I 
will go home with you this vacation, and let him 
fall in love with me, It is high time he was get- 
ting a wife}” 


Some laughing answer was made, and the 
whole thing forgotten a minute after, by all but 
Maida. Olive’s careless words rang in her ears, 
and brought ever the same quick pain, It had! 
never occurred to her. before, that Stuart could of: 
would “fall in love” and “marry;” and yet it 
now seemed strange that she had not thought of! 
it, for it was certainly the most natural thing in 
the world. Then, hers would no longer be the 
first place, and suppose he should choose some one 
whom she did not love, and who would not care 
for her, how dreadful that would be! how sadly 
their happy little home would be broken up, and 
everything turned upside down, because Stuart 
must fall in love! Fora day or two she had been 
quite miserable, imagining every doleful and disa- 
greeable thing possible and much that was im- 
possible; but she had gradually forgotten all her 
dismal forebodings. Then came Stuart’s letter, 
full of loving messages and plans for much merry- 
making during the holidays. And like a flash 
had come the thought: 

“ He'll be sure to fall in love with Miss Breda, 
though, and there'll be everything spoiled! f 
won't ask her a single step, sothere! I’m just 
going to have him all to myself as long as I can!” 

But selfishness was not the strongest element in 
Maida’s nature, although she was both amazed 
and humiliated by the violence of the emotions 
aroused within her. All through the evening and 
far into the night the struggle continued, her first 
real battle with that mysterious second self which 
dwells within our breasts, and often asserts its will 
with such unexpected vehemence. The experiehce 
of that night, trifling as it might seem in compari 
son with the real griefs of later years, led Maida 
across the boundary betwixt girlhood and woman- 
hood, It was her first lesson in the suffering of 
love. 

In due time came the closing days of the year, 
full of bustle and pleasant excitement, when the 
wide halls of the old seminary were filled with the 
friends of the girls who, with bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks, flitted about doing the honors of 
the occasion. 

Maida, with a full share of duties and responsi- 
bilities, had scarcely had time to return her 
mother’s kiss and give a merry reply to Stuar’s 
greeting. It was not until the exercises were over 
and everybody was promenading an the broad 
porches which ran around the byilding, that she 
remembered that she had not yet presented Miss 
Breda to her mother. The invitation had been 
duly given and accepted, and Maida had imposed 
it upon herself as a sort of penance to da all she 
could to bring Stuart and her friend together, Iu 
the excess of her penitence, | think she would 
have been glad ta campe] them ta laye each 
other. At all events, she had fylly made up her 


mind that it would surely happen, and that nothing 
Foolish little Maida! 


could make her happier, 
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Her heroic convictions received their first shock, 
when, upon looking about to find her friend and 
take her in to her mother, she discovered her talk- 
ing with no less a personage than Stuart himself! 

And in spite of the pang she felt for an instant, 
she could but confess that they made a pretty pic- 

ture as they stood just in the shade of a wisteria, 
with its heavy clusters of snowy bloom. The 
young teacher’s fair, delicate face, with its frame 
of soft hair, in striking contrast to her deep mourn- 
ing, was raised to her companion, who bent upon 
her the frank, manly gaze of a pair of fine grey 
eyes whose every expression Maida knew so well! 
How strong and noble he looked! Every inch a 
king, his little worshiper proudly thought. No won- 
der Miss Breda was flushing and smiling as no one 
had seen her for many a long day. Then, as she 
still regarded them more wistfully than she knew, 
he made some request, eagerly, she fancied, which 
was granted with that shy laughing grace so new 
to Maida’s eyes. She accepted his proffered arm, 
and they went down into the shady old garden. 

Maida watched them out of sight—and was 
Surprised to find her eyes full of tears. Fora 
moment she was tempted to run up to her room 
and have a good cry—her girlish refuge from 
every trouble—but a stronger impulse, born of her 
womanhood, prompted her to force back the 
blinding drops and crush down the pain in her 
bosom. 

“I—I deserve it all for my wickedness,” she 
said, softly, to herself, “ and—and—besides—I’m 
—glad they are happy.” 

Foolish little Maida ! 

‘An hour later Stuart found her the gayest of the 
gay in a little group of her especial cronies and 
half a dozen officers who had come over from West 
Point. For a time he watched her, taking his 
own part in the merry chatter easily the while. 
And as he watched, his face grew grave. He 
was seeing his “little sister” in a new light. This 
beautiful, brilliant young woman, with her arch 
coquettish ways and endless flow of bright non- 
sénse, with her easy composure and a certain al- 
most defiant audacity of manner, bewitching to be- 
hold, hard to detine, and in no way passing the 
limit of sweet girlish dignity, seemed to him so 
different from the simple, loving little girl he had 
known as Maida Fanning. 

He could not know how eagerly she welcomed 
anything which should shut out the picture of 
those two figures passing down the garden-walk. 
He little dreamed of the longing she had to stay 
there in the pretty parlor talking with the stupid 
Officers forever, if she could thus escape coming 
back to her own miserable thoughts. And so, not 
knowing, and both displeased and grieved to see her 
so completely changed into a character he heartily 
despised, he sat in stern judgment upon her, and 


- resolved to administer a bit of wholesome advice. 


Thus it happened that Maida found herself 


walking with him soon after, on the same Porch 
where she had seen him with Miss Breda. Figg 
few moments neither spoke. She, fearing te 
trust herself to words, conscious of the deep, swem 
pleasure of being alone with him in the fragrant, 
dusky promenade; he thinking, as he looked 
down upon her facc, very quiet now, that the yg 
ion of the last half hour must have been his ow, 
imagining, and half wishing he did not feel jt jg 
be his duty to speak the words of rebuke ang 
counsel which had rushed so hotly to his lips half 
an hour before, but which now seemed Strangely 
to escape him. 

At length, however, he broke the silence withy 
voice which he tried to make gentle and kind, but 
which seemed to her overwrought mind cold ang 
displeased. 

“ Do you know that you have pained me very 
much to-night, Maida ?” 

For an instant the dark eyes were upturned to 
his, full of surprised wonder. 

«“ No, Stuart, I did not,” she quietly replied, 

“I never could have dreamed it possible that 
you could have become so frivolous and so mu¢h 
of a flirt,” he went on bluntly, conscious that his 
words were illy chosen, but finding it difficult tg 
select others. “If you knew how all those yoy 
most desire to please, and whose approval should 
be dear to you, really regard such behaviour and 
the desire to win admiration by such means, you 
would, I feel sure, dear Maida, keep your own 
simple, girlish manners free from those airs which 
may captivate silly boys, but which— 

« But which do not happen to please the whim 
of his royal majesty, Stuart Fanning!” Maida 
cried, interrupting him, as he floundered slowly 
along, unable to tind an end to his sentence and 
wishing he. had never begun it. It wasn’t so 
pleasant after all, scolding her. But all other 
emotions were lost in amazement as she withdrew 
her hand from his arm, and continued lightly: 

“Let me suggest that you seek a companion 
better suited to your tastes—one whom you will 
find it less difficult to rule with an iron hand. 
You evidently forget that girls do not remain such 
forever, oh wise Milord !” 

Then with a mockingly reverent little courtesy, 
and a saucy upward glance of the star-bright eyes, 
she was gone, leavlng him bewildered and com 
fused by this unexpected ending of the interview, 


If she had appeared to him a stranger in her role ™ 


of gay coquetting, how much more unlike his 
Maida had she seemed as she uttered those last 
words! When had he ever before known her 
careless of his lightest word of brotherly counsel 
or chiding, or disregardful of his least wish? 
She made no secret of the fact that his approval 
was her highest ambition, his love the one which 
next her mother’s she prized most dearly, his 
society her greatest delight. He had read every 


page of her girlish heart, and each year’s develop 
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Gent had but strengthened their mutual affection. 
Bhat the time could ever come when she should 

another’s companionship to his own, or 
gm from him with such cool indifference, he had 
gever dreamed. Yet here it was! 

Slowly he went down into the old garden, dark 
pow and deserted, and tried to solve the riddle. 
Gold he have seen the object of his highly un- 
gtisfactory puzzling, he might have gained a clue 
i the mystery. “Upon leaving him, Maida had 
gied bravely to carry out her part to the end; 
bat after one turn down the long dancing-hall, she 
had begged to be excused, and rushed away toa 
weret little den, a class “sanctorum,” where she 

jew she would be free from interruption. There 
the threw off all disguise, and wept and moaned 
ys though her heart would break. 

«Oh! Oh! Oh!” she said to herself, as the 
hot tears rained down her face. “How could I 

so to Stuart? What will he think of my 
ghsurd words—how can he ever forgiveme? He 
n't, of course, and he will hate me, and— 
gd—” then the sobs burst forth again, and the 
child went down into the depths of misery, 
“Why did he say that? I was trying so hard to 
eget all my naughtiness, and think only how nice 
i was to be with him again. Why did he begin 
ipscold me? If he had known that I was only 
pying not to think of—of him—and—Miss Breda, 
when I acted so—may be—but he didn’t know, 
snd I just couldn’t bear to hear him speak so after 
grerything else, and so—and so—oh! how can I 
bear it—how can I?” 

But she had to bear it, as many another has 
borne a heavy grief. 

The next morning she appeared as bright and 
happy as ever. A close observer might have no- 
ficed an almost unnatural gayety, and a restless- 
ness which did not argue a mind at rest, and 
Smart knew that while she gave him no oppor- 
finity to chide her with neglect, she also allowed 
no chance for the few quiet words he had deter- 
mined to speak. 

Discouraged at last by her persistent evasions, 
hegave it up for the present, and during the day’s 
journey homeward, devoted himself almost ex- 
tusively to Miss Breda. 

The next two weeks seemed but a continuation 
O@fthat day. Maida appeared never to be in any 
me place moré than five minutes at a time. It 
was impossible to have any continuous conversation 
with her. She would never get about anything 
Dor place herself anywhere, where she could not 
jmp up and leave jt all at a moment’s notice. 
Stuart noticed this, and wondered sadly whether 
@not it was done to avoid him. It certainly had 
Mat effect, and it was in truth her object. 

She had schooled herself to bear anything which 
might happen, except the one thing she most 
nged for—a moment alone with him. It seemed 
Wher that if she could only confess her sorrow for 


those few rashly-spoken words, and beg his forgive- 
ness, she should be the happiest girl in the world, 
But this she could not do without throwing her 
arms about his neck ds she had always done, and 
hiding her shamed face on his breast. And some 
new restraint which she could not explain made 
this impossible. So in this contradictory and 
wretched state she resolved to avoid the possibility 
of meeting him alone. Stuart, as far as ever from 
the solution of the mystery, baffled at every attempt 
to seek an interview with her, deserted by the 
faithful ally of so many years, could only turn to 
Miss Breda for companionship. She, grateful for 
his kindnéss and won by his hearty, genial ways, 
gradually came forth from the reserve into which 
a long season of grief and lonéliness had led her, 
and proved herself a charming friénd., 

But one morning the spell was broken. They 
were all gathered in the broad cool hall which 
served as the general rendezvous immediately after 
breakfast. Mrs. Fanning occupied a low hammock 
swung across one corner, just inside the wide open 
doors beyond which extended the vine-screened 
porch. Miss Breda, in a favorite little rocker, 
read aloud from a late magazine. Stuart, stretched 
lazily upon a pile of rugs, watched her from his 
half closed eyes. Maida, busy with her flowers, 
flitted in and out, and at last settled herself with a 
basketful, to arrange them for the vases. 

“I’m going to call you ‘ Butterfly,’ Maida,” said 
Miss Breda, coming to the end of her reading. 
“You stay in one place just about as long as they 
do—or humming-birds !” 

«“ Thank you!” cried Maida, laughing. “ Either 
of them is such a useful bit of creation! 1 feel 
quite complimented! Just think, mamma, what a 
charming daughter you have!” 

“I hope she will have a life as free and happy 
as the beautiful little creatures,” replied her 
mother, fondly reaching out her hand and caress- 
ing the soft locks upon the fair forehead. 

« But, mamma,” cried the girl quickly, forget- 
ting how the words were coming, “ they have no 
hearts, and I—” 

She stopped short, and a burning flush crim- 
soned her face. Then with a sudden movement 
which sent her flowers over the floor, she jumped 
up and was gone. 

Both the ladies looked up in surprise, as Stuart 
sprang from his resting-place, and kneeling on the 
floor began gathering the scattered flowers and 
placing them in the basket. They were used to 
Maida’s sudden flights, but Stuart was not given 
to such doings. Neither had he looked so radiant 
for days. But he vouchsafed no explanation, 
Silently he replaced the dewy, fragrant beauties, 

« One would think those the most precious roses 
in the world, by the care you take of them,” said 
Mrs. Fanning, as she watched his tender hand- 
ling of them. 

y They are,” he replied, gravely, as he took 
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them away. Just as he stepped upon the porch, a 
carriage drove up, and a tall, fine-looking gentle- 
man jumped out. 

“Dick Farbiger, by the world!” cried Stuart, 
joyfully, “this seems too good to be true.” 

“Tt does indeed, my boy!” replied Dick, as 
they embraced each other in most hearty fashion. 

“And so your ship was not lost after all?” 
asked Stuart, with both hands upon the other’s 
shoulders. 

“No: But ‘cast upon a foreign shore,’ so to 
speak. , Cannibal Islands and all that, you know. 
It is a long story, but you shall have it in due 
time. Aren’t you going to ask me in to pay my 
respects to your mother, or must I—” 

“ Why, of course. But I’m all upset seeing you 
so—” ‘ 

As he spoke they had crossed the porch and 
entered the hall. Here they saw Miss Breda, 
pale as death, standing with her hands clasped 
before her, and her wide-open eyes turned toward 
them with an almost terror-stricken expression. 
As he caught sight of her, Lieutenant Farbiger 
sprang forward just in time to catch her as the 
dark eyes were slowly closed and the swaying 
figure lost consciousness. 

*Ffow could I dream of finding her here, my 
promised wife, my darling Lucille?” he said, 
when the excitement had passed a little, and they 
were talking it all over. Miss Breda, radiant 
with happiness, alone found no words to express 
the wonderment and joy which filled her heart at 
this unexpected resurrection from the dead of the 
one she loved best on earth. She sat quite silent, 
her hands tightly clasped in Dick’s, looking from 
one to another, and hearing his marvelous tale of 
shipwreck, imprisonment, and suffering. Then 
presently Mrs. Fanning stole away, and Stuart, 
his honest eyes full of deep joy, again took up the 
rose-basket, and went to find Maida. 

This proved to be a matter of time. At length, 
however, his search was rewarded. In one of 
the shaded, half-forgotten nooks of their childish 
play-days, he found her. 

Sobbing bitterly, with her face buried in her 
arms, as she half sat, half lay on the grassy bank, 
she did not hear his approach, She only felt her- 
self lifted tenderly, and knew that her head rested 
on his shoulder, and that soft kisses were falling 
on her hajr and-brow. A delicious sense of 
security “and rest crept over her. Slowly her 
sobbing ceased, and they sat thus in silence, she 
never knew how long, 

Then Stuart said ; 

“ Maida, I have some happy news for you. My 
old college friend, Dick Farbiger, whom | loved 
so dearly, and whom we all thought lost at sea a 
year or more ago, has turned yp alive and hearty. 
He gave us ail a great surprise just now, and it 
proves that he is little Miss Brecda’s promised 
husband, too. You should have seen her when 


. 
he came in, and now! You'd never know her." 
After an instant’s pause, during which he drew her 
closer, he added more softly. “ They are very 
happy, Maida.” 

For all answer, she faltered, brokenly, 

“O! Stuart, I’ve been so naughty! You 
know !—you couldn’t love me if you did!” 

“Try me and see,” he answered laughing, ang 
Maida, looking shyly up, could not help langhj 
too. But she told him all—the whole miserable, 
foolish, little story—and he listened gravely, 

“You were a naughty girl,” he said whem ghe 
had finished. “Many and many a long hour } 
have puzzled over your unaccountable behavior, 
but never till to-day did I get a glimpse of the 
real reason why you should treat me so, J ghalj 
always think your roses pitied me and betrayed 
you ; for as they fell from your hand, the seales 
fell from my eyes, and—I knew !” 

“And you were so sure?” questioned Maida 
quickly, her pride flashing up. 

“Yes, Maida,” replied Stuart, raising hep 
crimson face until he could look straight into her 
lovely eyes, ‘* I was so sure.” 

And Maida could not gainsay him, 
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‘*LEE AND ME.,”’ 


BY AUTHOR OF “ NOBODY’S BUSINESS,” 


T am a Cast-away! 

I write that sentence on the lid of a fairly luxm 
rious desk, and I know that by using my neck for 
a pivot, I can bring into view cretonne-covered 
lounges, a crimson table piled with books, brackets 
filled with pretty nothings, a cheerful mantle-shelf 
full of family pictures, vases, and the inevitable 
clock (that in my case only serves to articulate 
my loneliness), all the same, I am a cast-away! 

Cast-away by, and with, an ogre whom I 
husband, and whom I rashly promised to obey 
ever so many years ago. Cast-away from every 
description of social excitement that is deag to that 
preeminently gregarious animal—woman! Cast 
away upon a big cotton plantation where the am 
nual shipment of a thousand bales of cotton is ey 
pected to fill every craving of the restless femining 
soul! Only it just don’t! 

When Sidney Smith thought to emphasize the 
loneliness of a certain locality by saying that if 
was twelve miles from a lemon,” he considered 
that isolation could no farther go; but I, who am 
cast-away in a spot twelve miles from everything 
but mules and cotton, smile superior scorn at the 
jolly divine’s idea of hardship, and have turned 
my isolation to good account by entering seriously 
upon the proper study of mankind—man! 

So far, with these two conclusions for the only 
result; Firstly, whoso could love such neighbor 
as mine, as himself, would attain unto a degree of 
humility wnfitting him for a further residence 
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LEE AND ME. 


here below. Secondly, it takes all sorts of people 
jo make a world, which brings me to “ Lee and 


the inaccessibility of every place, and the impro- 
curability of everything, of saying with airy cheer- 
fulness—“ Brownlee will get it for you”—and 
somehow or other +¢ always comes; (I think my 

¢ is prompted vy remorse io gratify cll my 
wishes,) and for a long time I had a vague notion 
that Brownlee was a veritable brownie, whose 
mission on earth was to supply the ever-recurring 
needs of feminine cast-aways, given to crochet- 
work, and hankering after the newest fashions. 

But I came to know better when the short, 
sharp winter of my discontent thawed into a 
mildly inviting spring, and I began to ride on 
horseback with my ogre. 

The time came when a supply of crimson wool 


was absolutely essential to my peace of mind. 


«Let us ride to the ferry and get Brownlee to 

over for it,” suggests my ogre, 

So we mounted for a ride tothe ferry. Our 
way lay through boundless acres of cotton, in its 
freshest greenness and earliest bloom, where the 
creamy-white blossoms of to-day blushed crimson 
under the fervid kisses of the sun, and died with a 
hectic flush on the morrow * * * (the cot- 
ton bloom is always white the first day, crimson 
the next), where the pretty triangular forms 
bristled upon every twig, and young boils swelled 
with promise of future fruitage, a sight to gladden 
my ogre’s eyes, if not mine. From the fields 
through several miles of unbroken wood-land, out 
again upon a river strip of the ubiquitous cotton 
down to the sandy banks of the Mississippi river, 
where dwelt **Lee and me,” we rode. A fierce 
barking of dogs greeted our emergence from the 
woods; little dogs and big dogs, fat dogs and lean 
dogs, pretty dogs and ugly dogs, charged at us 
from beneath a long flat chimneyless abode, with 
little square panes of glass for windows, and sway- 
ing cotton-bagging for doors. Apart from a mel- 
ancholy pig penned close under the windows, a 
tailless rooster and one flabby white hen perched 
on an old wagon wheel, and the dogs already 
mentioned, there was no sign of living nature 
around. The river was at its lowest stage of 
water, and had dwindled to a narrow little stream- 
let, leaving miles upon miles of gleaming white 
sand between the little flat-boat that was the ferry- 
man’s home and the water’s edge where he plied 
his vocation to and from the thriving town of 
Batesville. All around the little clearing rose the 
dark impenetrable woods along whose only bridle- 


_ path we had just ridden; a confused litter of cy- 


press logs, cypress chips, and cypress shingles, in- 
dicated a land industry on Brownlee’s part, as well 
as a water trade; but for all I could see to the 
contrary, the flat-boat house belonged to the regi- 
ment of dogs, the pig was just resting after mak- 


ing that pile of shingles, the tailless rooster had re- 
tired on his patrimony, and the one flabby white 
hen was ruminating on the broken wagon-wheel 
upon the -utter folly of laying eggs for the dog’s 
consumption only. 

“Bad luck to us,” says my ogre, bringing his 
big gray eyes back from a searching survey of the 
sand-bar, the intercepting willows, and the distant 
water’s edge, “I’m afraid Brownlee’s not here,” 
which considering the evidence about us, was very 
penetrating on the part of my ogre. 

Before I had time to say “I was afraid so too,” 
a ringing whoop brought our attention back to the 
river bank, and a pretty little skiff shot into view 
around a fringe of willows, with the speed of an 
arrow. 

Reclining in lordly leisure in the stern of the 
boat, was a stalwart brawny-armed man, with 
solemn-looking black eyes, bushy black beard, 
and horrible sallow skin, while at the oars was a 
small, lithe, slender little woman, rowing with the 
vigor of a steam-engine, casting her head over her 
shoulder once in a while to send us another yell, 
and yet another, of encouragement or recognition. 

“ Brownlee and his wife,” said my ogre, in 
answer to my surprised inquiry. 

“He is a brute?” I say indignantly, noting 
the ease of his posture and the straining sinews in 
his wife’s arms. 

“ One of the best fellows in the world,” says O. 

“Ts that your idea of the best fellow in the 
world—lolling back there half asleep, to be rowed 
across that big river by his poor wife.” 

“ She likes it,” O, answers complacently ; and by 
that time the skiff’s keel glided smoothly against 
the sandy bank, and the ferryman’s wife sprang 
briskly ashore, followed deliberately by her more 
phlegmatic spouse. 

“I’m powerful glad you heerd me screech,” 
says Mrs. Brownlee, advancing promptly towards 
my husband’s horse, with just the slightest little 
glance of curiosity toward me and my _ horse, 
“We jes got a ’spatch fer you over ‘to Batesville, 
and Smith and Esson, made Lee promise.to git 
it up t’ house fur you tnight, so wen I seed you 
a settin’ ere on your horse, I jest screeched like 
a house afire, to keep you from quittin’ fore we 
got here, ’cause you see, I "lowed to save Leea 
tramp up thouse. Him an’ me’s powerful tired, 
Both on us been ferryin’ shingles all day long. 
Lee’s jus’ clean tuckered out, he can’t begin to 
stand as much as me,” all this with a running 
accompaniment of puffing and panting, and 
mopping of her brows, and pulling down of her 
up-rolled sleeves—in compliment to me, I suppose, 
for after having delivered herself of her business, 
she turned calmly upon me, while my husband 
was reading the despatch they had brought him, 

“ You’se the madam, I s’pose ?” she said regard- 
ing me out of a pair of clear, honest, fearless grey 
eyes, 
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“Yes,” I said, smiling amiably down upon her 
from the altitude of my superior social position 
and my side-saddle. 

“ Powerful fine horse that you’se ridin’, 
you don’t care to trade him off.” 

“No. He is not for sale. But what would you 
want with a horse?” I ask. “I thought your 
husband made his living on the water.” 

“ Not out’n out,” she answers, twining her dingy 
little fingers in and out of my horse’s mane affec- 
tionately. ‘You seen that cotton patch jes on the 
edge of the woods ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, Lee an’ me, we made it, an’ we ’lowed 
ef we could buy our own team this comin’ year, 
’stead of hirin’.a team from him (indicating my 
husband by a nod of her head), it would pay better. 

Just here my husband called to me in a tone of 
perplexity. The telegram in his hand was of im- 
portance—it should be answered immediately. 
The right thing for him to do was to get into the 
skiff and go immediately over to Batesville; but 
what was he to do with me? 

With ready wit the ferryman’s wife cu: the Gor- 
dian knot of our difficulties. 

« What’s to hinder ’er from stoppin’ here with 
me wilst Lee takes you over to Batesville an’ 
back? I guess we won’ eat one nuther up ’fore 
you gets back. Leastways I promise her she’d 
find me powerful tough chawin’!” which declara- 
tion was followed up by such a gleeful laugh as 
she took hold of my bridle to lead my horse toa 
convenient dismounting spot, that both my ogre 
and 1 yself felt as if the whole thing had been set- 
tled for us, and acquiescence was all that was left 
us. 

I confess shamefacedly to a sinking of my 
heart, as by a few powerful strokes of the oar the 
ferryman conveyed my husband out of my sight, 
and by a few more beyond sound of my voice; 
everything was so awfully solemn and still about 
me. The gloomy shadows of the forest: crowding 
close down to the uncultivated banks of the river, 
the shining yellow sands of the far-stretching bar 
looked lonely and unpeopled, the distant narrow 
strip of gleaming water—and I alone with that 
strange little manly woman. 

I had followed her meekly into the interior of 
her home—low, confined, with the curving roof 
of her flat-boat ceiling almost knocking my plumed 
hat from my head, as I entered at her rather per 
emptory bidding. 

“ Aren’t you afraid here, sometimes,” I asked, 
“when your husband leaves you alone, as he 
must oftenhave todo?” 

« Skeered of what ?” she asks briskly. 

“1 don’t know,” I answered something vaguely. 
« Of—well, I don’t know—of things—I know I 
should be.” 

My hostess glanced at me somewhat contempt- 
uously, as she answered : 


Guess 


Well’ I don’ jes’ exac’ly ketch your means 
But as I never heerd tell of nuthin’ no fiercer ia 
them woods then deer an’ squeerils, an’ rabbits, | 
don’ see jes’ exac’ly what you means by ‘ things? 
Ef you happen’s to mean free niggers, and they’s 
thicker "bout here than any othtr sort of vari 
ef I ain’t more’n a match for any dozen of ’em that 
ever drawed breath, then I ain’t worth callin’ g 
free-born native-born Arkansas gal, which js ie 
exac’ly what_I is. But my understandin’ of ge 
nigger nature is, that they’re a lot of good- 
lazy, good fur nuthin’ triflers, too lazy to be viciogg 
’s long es they’s got plenty of terbaccer to chaw, 
and good fat bacon to eat. Lee an’ me’s lives 
here now well on to ten years, an’ outside of fittls 
private scrimmages that he an’ me gits up once jg 
a long ways, there ain’t ben no sort uv distury 
ances in this yere cabin. I spec you an’ yo’ gi 
man scrimmages some times, don’ you now ?” 

I laughingly denied the soft impeachment, 

“ How came you to build here?” I asked 
politely brought to a consideration of Mrs. Brows. 
lee’s mansion for lack of other topics. 

“« Didn’t build here ’tall; jus’ lodged here, Ie 
an’ me was comin down the river with a boat 
load of every sort o’ things the niggers likes tg 
trade in, and the river took a sudden tumble, an} 
jus’ lef’? us high an’ dry; an’ as the boat wag al} 
the property we hed in the world, we had to stick 
by the boat, an’ it aint ben no such bad thing for 
us neither. Lee an’ me holds our own agin the 
world, I tell you. Yes, ma’am, we do; an’ heres 
me a sittin’ gossippin’ jus’ like a lady, a holdin’ of 
my paws, and him a comin’ home presently, 
tired ’nough an’ hungry ’nough to eat his own 
head off. You jus’ make yourself at home, whilst 
I put ’o Lee’s supper on.” 

And while the ferryman’s wife bustled about, 
putting fire-wood into the little stove that performed 
double duty in winter, for culinary as well a 
warming purposes, I made myself at home by 
taking a mental inventory of Mrs. Brownlee’ 
home surroundings. 

The inside of the little boat house was nicely 
white-washed, the small bed in the corner hada 
brilliant patchwork quilt on it—her own taste she 
proudly informed me—strings of pop-corn, dried 
okra, red-peppers and onions, festooned the ceilings 
“all raised by Lee and me,” she said, with a nod 
and bright smile, catching my eye resting on 
them ; and while everything about her wasas rude 
as possible, it was evidently perfect in her eyes, 
Presently the frying bacon, the crisp corn griddle 
cake, the cold sliced onion, the odorless coffee, 
were all in readiness for “ Lee,” and taking down 

the spy-glass from its peg over the door, she swept 
the landscape with it. Glittering white in the 
rays of the setting sun, Batesville lay in full view 
across the river, its church spires, its oil-factory, 
its shining new railroad depot, looming mag. | 
nificertly, when taken ensemdde, 
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ACTING CHARAVDE. 


sign ov ’em yet. Guess your husband’s 


too. Have a bite?” 
SowNo, 1 thank you,” I make answer, “but you 
gy you've been rowing backwards and forwards 
Sday—I’m sure you must be tired and hungry, 
ip; please eat your supper.” 

#Bless your heart, I aint that easily done up, an’ 
fathink it pesky mean of me to set here a eatin’ 
gore Lee’s had his bite, an’ settled down to his pipe.” 

#You seem very fond of your husband.” 

She looked as me in a queerly inquiring fashion, 
ming: What ’s to hinder? 

«Nothing in the world,” I hasten to add. 
#?’m sure he is a very good husband.” 

#You bet he is. An’ the wuss it’d be for him 
whe warn't, I know. You seed him a restin’ 
gd me a pullin’, an’ that made you think sorter 
gall of ’im,” she says, with a glimmering notion 
@the duties of man toward us weaker vessels, 
jon of natural intuition. 

*j[t certainly did,” I ventured to assent. 

«Well now,” she said, reflectively, “ that comes 
gjudgin’ from ’pearances. Let me tell yout wat 
Ige an’ me’s been a doin’ to-day : we’s been tryin’ 
sell ’nough shingles over at Batesville to pay for 
y picket fence ‘round ma’s grave—my ma, mind 

not his’n. Ma, she died of yellow fever over 
# Batesville, in the epidemic of ’78; and Lee, he 
masa good son to ma; he says it sorter hurts him 
think ma ain’ fenced off from ’tother félks, an’ 
@ Lee an’ me takes the shingles over to town, an’ 
whilst poor Lee’s a tuggin’ ’em up that pesky high 
i, I'm a restin’ on my oars, a gossipin’, or a 
Hoppin’, or a settin’ still in the skiff till he gits 
tough. So I think when we does start home, 
ifs as little as I kin do to do the rowin’ an’ him 
the restin’. Lee was mighty good to my ma;” 
ind rising from her seat, she took a general survey 
husband's supper, felt the coffee-pot to make 
jure it was hot, turned the gridle-cake over, and 
added another dash of black pepper to the onion 
lad. These ministrations finished, she was 
shout, apparently, to resume her seat, when with 
the yell of a wild Indian she darted through the 
door, seizing a loaded shot-gun from the little 
porch in the transit, and followed by her dogs, 
little and big, lean and fat, pretty and ugly, tore 
frantically to the nearest tree, banged away with 
both loads, called off the dogs of war, stooped and 
D picked up a small dark object, swung it in triumph 
over her head, and came back to where I sat 
fembling in my boots, laughing in girlish triumph. 
“Won’t Lee be glad?” she cried, ecstatically, 
iirowing the mangled furry body of a raccoon 
the porch. 

“What for?” I asked, regarding her with a 
mixture of terror and admiration. 

"Why, that’s the very feller that’ been a eatin’ 
dlour chickens up. ‘Sides that his skin's worth 
twebits, Reckon I sort er skeered you.” 


Bgness is a detainin’ of ’em. An’ it might be you’se | 


“Indeed you did,” I said, with a nervous laugh, 

“Sorry; but ’twarn’t no time for swoppin’ 
horses then. There’s your ole man, and mine too. 
Lee, is you hungry? And oh! ole man, I’ve done 
killed that ’coon.” 

The ferryman (grunted his approval as he as- 
sisted me into my saddle. ‘ 

I turned to shake hands with my hostess, She 
looked so slim and fragile, her little dingy hands 
seemed so unfitted for the rude labor they had to 
perform, and the bright intelligent face had so 
won upon me, that I said from motives of purest 
pity. ‘ You must come up to the house whenever 
you feel lonely or sad, and I will lend you books 
and give you flowers.” 

“Thank you lady,” she said, with a grateful 
look, “ but I ain’t got no time to feel lonely, and-I 
ain’t never sad less’n Lee’s under the weather with 
his rheumatics, and I’d sceerce know what to do 
with the books ’thout Lee and me could look at 
the pictures together; but I’d be powerful glad 
of some flowers to plant ’round ma’s grave after 
Lee fences her off from t’other folks.” 

Always “Lee and me”—Lee was her comple- 
ment, her heart’s content, her life’s fruition. I could 
give her nothing, could neither add nor take away 
from her care-free enjoyment of life, so long as 
Lee was not under the weather with rheumatics! 

Oh, heart of woman! 


ACTING CHARADE. 


SUNFLOWER. 
CHARACTERS. 
Will Tracy, 
Ned Lyle, College Students. 
Frank Castleton, 


Alice Lyle—Ned’s sister. 

Mrs. Tracy—Will’s mother. 

Pat Kelly—Farmer’s boy. 

Act I. Son. 

Scene.—A room in Mrs. Tracy’s house. Mrs. 
Tracy standing near right—letter in her hand. 

Mrs. Tracy. So in a few moments my son 
will be here! Dear boy, how I long to see him! 
I do hope he hasn’t studied himself to a skeleton, 
there at college ; but he’s such an ambitious boy, 
and such a smart one to boot, if I do say it, that 


I shouldn’t—Gracious me, there’s the bell! He’s 
come ! [Zxit hastily, 
[Enter Will.] 
Will. Mother! She’s gone, but she'll be 


back soon, so I’ll wait for her here. Well, to- 
morrow I’ll be on my way to lay siege to Miss 
Lyle’s heart. Ned looked mad when he found 
he couldn’t get out of inviting me to this festival, 
but I certainly was not going to leave the field 
clear for that idiot of a Castleton, if I could help 
it: and trust Will Tracy for gaining his point. 
Just to think, too, how nicely I interviewed Ned 
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about his sister’s tastes, and how he posted me 
without in the least suspecting it! So she’s zs- 
thetic! Well, I can put on the craze as well as 
any fellow, and I think its rather becoming to my 
style. Here comes mother; I’ll give her a touch, 
to see how it works. 

[2uter Mrs. Tracy—rushes to Will and em- 

braces him.] 

Mrs. Tracy. Oh, my dearest son! 

Will. Mother dear! 

Mrs. Tracy. 1 went to the door to meet you, 
but Jane told me you had come in here. I am so 
glad to see you! 

Will, Naturally. I, too, would fain confess 
the delight of this moment is supreme—the rush 
of old associations o’er my spirit is too utterly 
overpowering—it unnerves me! (Sits languidly in 
chair.) Tis like the faint, delicious, yet intense 
odor that rises from the stately lily. 

Mrs. Tracy (Astonished). What’s all that? 

Will. Oh, mother, since I left you, I have 
wakened to a new existence! I have discarded 
the commonplace, and I revel in the ideal. I 
live for the beautiful. Ah! (Sigds.) I have burst 
the fetters of fact and reality, and I transport my- 
self centuries back, to glean of them the beauty 
that eludes me here.. All climes and ages invite 
my winged flight. Beauty alone is life! 

Mrs. Tracy. Merciful powers! the boy’s 
delirious! ( Zenderly.) Willie, love, do you feel bad ? 

Will. No, mother, Iam well in body, but my 
mind is clonded with gloom. I yearn for the 
ineffable ideal that shines like a bright star before 
me—lI struggle to read the poetry of my being, 
and my efforts are vain, my desolation is utter. 
On the shrine of the beautiful I have laid my life. 
I fall a victim to my wild desire. 

Mrs. Tracy. What nonsense! Is that the stuff 
you learn at college ? 

Will. Ah, this, yet more. There are times 
when intense emotions so thrill me, I scarcely bear 
the glorious burden. The quiet of the tomb alone 
can still my burning heart. 

Mrs. Tracy. Boy, you’re a fool! I won’t stay 
to listen to any more such trash. [Z£xi2. 

Will, Halloa! Why, it didn’t take! She 
says I’m a fool; that’s very strange. (Shakes his 
head.) But, poor mother! I can’t go by her 
criterion. She’s too old-fogyish—she isn’t educated 
up to the age; but Miss Lyle is, and as long as 
she admires high art, she shall have it. I fancy I 
have a clear way there; how I should like to see 
Castleton in the esthetic role. Heavens! what a 
monkey of himself he would make. So few fellows 
can strike the happy medium: they either burlesque 
it or overdo it. It requires very refined and 
delicate touches to make it effective, and I flatter 
myself, I’m the man to do it. Now I must go 
and make my peace with mother. A€sthetic or 


not, I’m her son, and she has been a good mother 
[ 


to me. 


Act II. FLower. 

Scene.—Room in Lyle’s house. Ned Lyle and 
Frank Castleton. 

Frank. Now, Ned, tell me something more 
about this affair of yours. Have you any priyays 
and particular festivities connected with it? 

Nek, Weli, you see. My grandfather fing 
started it, and we have always kept it up. Grang. 
father used to say he liked the good old Customs, 
and tried to start some here ; but this festival jg the 
only one that took. 

Frank. Do you dance around a May pole, 
and crown a queen and so on? 

Ned. Oh, no; we’ve modernized it Considerably, 
We give the tenants a dinner, but we have a seleg 
party of our own; and I tell you, we havea jolly 
time. We spend the morning in the woods, come 


home about twelve for grub—beg Alice’s pardons 


to partake of an elegant collation—then we haye 
games, and later in the evening we dance on the 
lawn. 

*rank, It must be quite an Arcadian scene; 
but why do you call it a flower festival ? 

Ned. That’s a pretty little idea of Alice's 
Each lady, as she enters the gate, drops a flower 
in a tray placed there to receive it. When ‘tis 
time for dancing to begin, these flowers are ranged 
on a table, each in a separate glass, and the 
young men take turns to select a flower, the fair 
owner thereof to give her hand for the evening 
with her flower, Of course, the fellows try 1 


guess by the choice of flowers the girls they wang 


for partners, and we’ve lots of fun. 

Frank. It is a bright idea; but suppose two 
girls choose the same flower? 

Ned, That-did happen, so now we provide the 
flowers from our own conservatory—none alike, do 
you see ? 

Frank, Oh, yes! 

Ned. I don’t believe you’ve heard one word 
I’ve been saying, if you did answer in the right 
place. What’s the matter with you? You'reas 
blue as indigo. 

Frank, To tell the truth, Ned, I made up my 
mind to take advantage of this opportunity to ad- 
dress your sister. But I didn’t count on a rival, 

Ned. Confound his impudence—neither did I! 
You see, he all but asked for an invitation, and I 
hadn’t a decent excuse to refuse him. But cheer 
up, old boy; Alice won't give him a second look 

Frank. If 1 only could be sure of that! 

Ned. See here, Frank, I don’t know how you 
stand with Alice. I’ve tried to sound her, but 
she’s too cute for me. I’ve put one spoke in your 
wheel, though. 

Frank (Eagerly). How? 

Ned. Well, Tracy tried to sound me with what 
I suppose he thought Machiavellian tact, about 
Alice, and I told him she was an ardent admirer 
of the esthetic craze; so he’ll put it on thick for 
her. benefit—he’s just fool enough!—and shes 
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Gay to death of it, she got so much of it in New 


York last winter. 
Frank (Laughing). Poorfellow! It’s ashame 
tp impose On his confiding nature— 
Ned. Oh, I can soon undo it! Shall I? 
Frank. Let me catch you! All’s fair in love 


and war. 
Ned. Right you are. 
Enter Alice.) 
Frank. Talk of angels 
Alice. Oh, if your talk is angelic, I wont inter- 
[ Going. 
Ned (Seizing her hand). Then sit down, sis, 
and listen. Do you think, Frank, angels are ever 
capricious ? 
Frank (Mournfully). 1 know it! 
_ Alice (Indignantly). Mr. Castleton, you can’t 


say I ever— 

Ned. You! What have you to do with it? We’re 
talking of angels. Tell her all about it, Frank. 
J’m afraid the subject is miles too high for me. 

[Zxit. 

Frank (Aside). Now I’m in for it. (Adloud.) 
Miss Lyle—ahem—you—er—you are very fond 
of flowers, are you not! 

Alice. Passionately so. 

Frank, What is your favorite? (Aside,) 
Neat little trap, that. Ten to one, she falls in it? 

Alice. Ask me that question day after to-mor- 
row, Mr. Castleten, and I’ll tell you. 

Frank. (Aside.) She’stoo sharp. (Aloud) 
tell you mine, then. I like moss roses, (Aside.) 
There’s a strong hint; wonder if she’ll take it. 

Alice. They’re very pretty. (Suddenly.) That 
reminds, I must go and make my cakes. (Exit 

Frank. Now how, in the name of all the 
Cxsars, could a moss rose remirfd her of making 
cakes? That’s the queerest association of ideas I 
ever heard of. How nicely she saw through my 
little scheme. I believe girls are born diplomats. 
You can’t catch ’em unawares to save you, and 
just let ’em get you on a point of suspense—there 
you hang, till you corner ’em, which is about as 
easily accomplished, according to my experience, 
as to teach an Egyptian mummy to dance the rac- 
quet! But, never mind! if she wants me, she'll 
take that little hint about the flower. 


Here’s Alice now. 


Act III. SUNFLOWER. 

Scene.—Another room in Lyle’s house. A table 
in centre, on which are numerous flowers in 
glasses. A moss rose and a large sunflower at 
atone end. Alice, Ned, Frank, and Will stand- 
ing near table. 

Alice. Gentlemen, since you are strangers, 
and more particularly our guests, I will strain a 
point, and tell you that my flower is at this end of 
the table. (ints) The rest I leave to your- 
selves, 

Frank (Aside). There is a moss rose! Can 
that be hers ? 

* Will (Aside). Of course, she put the sun- 
flower there, and is all but asking me to take it. 

Alice (Aside). If Frank can but read my 
rose’s message! (70 Ned.) Who, in the name 
of common sense, brought that detestable sun- 
flower ? 

Ned, Hush! Tracy is going to choose. (Will 


strikes an attitude, and affects deep thoughi, 
then takes up sunflower.) 

Will. Does not your fair hand lady, own, this 
noble flower ? 

Alice.. Neither my hand nor my taste, sir. 

Will (Astonished). Eh? 

Frank (Seizing moss-rose). _ And this? 

Alice (Holding out her hand). Is mine. 
did you guess? 

Frank, Oh, it was all luck. 

Will (Angrily). Will you please inform me, 
Lyle, of whose flower / am the happy possessor ? 
(Aside.) That fellow’s been lying tome. Wish 
his sister wasn’t here! 

Ned. 1 don't know, but I can easily find out, 

[Zxtt. 

Alice (Aside to Frank). My blessing on her, 
whoever she is! He’s bored me nearly to death, 

Frank (Aside to Alice.) He cant help it, 
poor fellow! 

Will (Aside). 
whispering about me. 
that puppy! 

[Luter of Ned and Pat Kelly.) 

Ned (Aside to Pat). Yon young rascal, if you 
let out I put you up to this, I'll break every bone 
imyour bod 

fat. Niver fear Pat, sir. 

Ned. Tracy, this young gentlemn is the only” 
one who can throw any light on your fair icog- 
nita. 

Will (Suspiciously). What are you laughing 
about. 

Ned, Speak out, my cherub, and tell us all you 
know about the sunflower. 

fat, Why, you see, sir, I wos a drivin’ by the 
gate to-day, an’ my donkey wos a chewin’ a bit 
o’ grass he found somears—that donkey’s allus a 
chewin’ somethin’, Why he eat up my straw hat, 
and one day he found father asleep in the barn, 
and tried to chew his wooden leg— 

Ned. Don’t be so ciffuse, my young friend, 
We don’t want to hear of your donkey’s gastro- 
nomic feats; go on about the sunflower. 

fat, Wal, somebody had throwed a sunflower 
just on this bit o’ grass, an’ Jerry (that’s my 


I'll wager anything they’re 
Wouldn’t I like to choke 


, donkey) he didn’t like the taste, so he spit it out 


an’ it fell on t’other flowers, an’ I spec they 
thought as one o’ the ladies put it thar’, I didn’t 
think no more ’bout it, till I came up with the 
milk, and heerd Mr. Ned asking ’bout the sun- 
flower; then I knowed twas Jerry’s, so I up and 
told. 
Will (Furiously). You consummate little 
vagabond ! [ Throws sunflower at him. 
Pat, Guess J’ll git. [Runs out. 
Ned. Tracy, you will probably find your 
partner in Farmer Gray’s back yard. Allow me 
to congratulate you on your extremenly appropriate 
selection. Hadn’t we better join the others, 
Alice? We'll wait the dances for you, Tracy, if 
you hurry. Ha, ha! what a joke! 
[Zxeunt Ned, Alice and Frank, 
Will. Floored, by Jove! Outwitted by a 
villainous donkey- and a wretched weed! So Ned 
Lyle deliberately misled me, and I’ve been 
making a fool of myself for nothing. Guess I'l 
go home and pack up, and when Lyle and I meet 
at college, some accounts won’t be settled! Oh, 
no! Confound that sunflower! 
(CURTAIN. ] M. L. M. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


No. 1.—KNITTED GLOVE FOR LADY AND 
GENTLEMAN: LARGE_ SIZE _ FOR 
LADY, SMALL SIZE FOR GENTLEMAN. 
Materials required : 13¢ 0z. Andalusian wool, 4 

pins No. 16. : 

Cast on sixty-five stitches—that is, twenty-two 
on each of two pins, twenty-one on the third; knit 
three and purl two, for two and a half inches. 

For the hand work ten plain rounds. 

1ith round: Begin the increase for the thumb 
by knitting one and purling one in the first stitch. 
Finish the round plain. 

12th round: Knit the first stitch, knit one and 
purl one in the next stitch, knit the rest plain. 

13th round: Plain. 

Repeat the last three rounds until you have in- 
creased twenty-six stitches, making ninety-one 
stitches on the pins. Now 
thread a Berlin needle with 
coarse cotton, and pass it 
through the twenty-seven 
stitches knitted for the 
thumb; tie the cotton. 
Continue to work in the 
round for twenty-one rounds 
with the four pins. 

We are now giving direc- 
tions for working the right- 
hand glove, the palm of 
which is next the knitter 
and the thumb at the right 
side. 

Now commence knitting 
the first finger: Knit six; 
take a needle and cotton 
and pass it through all the 
stitches of the hand except 
Fig. 1. the thirteen last stitches; 

tie the cotton so as to se- 
cure the stitches. On a third pin cast on four 
stitches ; this is for the inside of the finger; divide 
the stitches for the finger equally on three pins, 
and continue to knit plain in the round for thirty 
rounds; then decrease by knitting two of the in- 
side stitches together; knit eight rounds plain, 
and decrease by knitting two together as before. 

Knit six rounds plain, knit two together, and knit 

three all round until you have eight stitches re- 

maining on the pin; draw the wool through the 
eight stitches, draw together, and fasten off the 
wool firmly on the wrong side. 

For the second finger: Put seven next stitches 


from the inside of hand on a pin, cast on four 
stitches; on another pin take the last eight stitches 
off the cotton on to a pin; now pick up the four 


cast-on stitches of first finger, work as before, 
making the finger six rows longer previous fo hy 
ginning the decrease. 

For the third finger ; Take seven stitches from 
inside of hand, cast on four, take the last seyen 
stitches off cotton, pick the four stitches from jp. 
side of second finger; knit as directed for the firg 
finger, working three rows more before beginniy ng 
to decrease. 

Fourth finger: Take all the stitches remaining op 
the cotton, and pick up the four stitches from jp, 
side of third finger, knit thirty-six rounds, decrease 
as before described, and finish the same way, 

Now finish the thumb by taking the stitches of 
the cotton on to three pins. 

Work thirty rounds plain, finish as directed fo, 
the fingers. 

For the left-hand glove work as directed for the 
right hand, until you have put your stitches for the 
thumb on to the cotton. 

The thumb must now be at the right hand side, 
and the back of the glove towards the knitter, Ip 
this way of holding your work each finger must be 


begun. 


‘ No, 2.—DESSERT DOILIES. 

This illustration shows two of the newest styles 
for dessert doilies ; the upper one is of fine linen 
embroidered with silk in outline; the under one 


is of écru damask, with a bird worked in ‘oné 
corner. Both doilies have a fringe of drawi 
threads. 
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 — ———s —JEWEL BOX. of cloth, embroidered with silks, the edge pinked 


FIG. 3. 
This box can be made of plain wood covered | out. The lid of the box is covered with the same 
ver with cloth, silk, or satin, the edge finished by material as the box, and ornamented with a bor- 


rows of thick silk cord; brass balls are put on the | der of embroidery; handle of silk cord. The box 
comers for feet. The drape that goes around the | is lined inside with quilted satin, and is used to 
box is given full working size in Fig. 4; it is made ‘ place jewelry in. 
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Fic. 5.—DESIGN IN BRAIDING FOR. A CORNER, TO BE WORKED WITH 
FINE SILK CORD. 


No. 6.—EMERY-CUSHION 


IN THE FORM OF A MILITARY CAP. 


A cardboard box is used for the foundation of this cushion; it must be filled with emery. The top 
ws covered with a piece of calico; the whole is then neatly covered with cloth; a piece of American 
cloth lined with silk is shaped and sewn to the front, a strap of the same is placed across the front under 


a gilt buckle, and fastened at each end under gilt buttons. 


No. 7.—SOFA-CUSHION : EMBROIDERY. 


f The foundation of the cover is dark olive vel- 
vet; upon this is placed diagonally a band of 
terra-cotta satin, embroidered with a design in 


arrasene ; the edges are finished by fine cord laid 
on to the plush in couching-stitch ; the sides of the 
cushion are finished by silk cord and balls of wool 
The card for the balls should be cut about thes 


of half-a-crown. 
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No. 8.—SCHOOL BAG, 


The bag is composed of a piece of crimson da- 
mask or woollen brocade; the pattern is outlined 
with olive crewel in cording-stitch; it is lined 
with olive cashmere. 

The sides are left open about two inches from 
the top, and a drawing-string is ran in under the 


Sad Fig. 8. 


The balls are of crimson wool, and are of two 
sizes; the disc for the larger should be cut the size 
of a quarter, and for the smaller the size of a ten 
cent piece. 

The bag must be made large enough to hold a 


‘date and three or four books. 


No. 9 —TRIMMING: CROCHET AND 
FANCY GIMP. 
For the first row of centre on the oval pattern 


We 


gimp: Work three trebles into the second picot, 
keep the top loops on the hook and draw through 
all together, * five chain, pass over two picots, 
three trebles into the next, worked as before. 
Repeat from * twice more, then repeat from the 
beginning of the row. To join on the straight 
gimp work one double into third of five chain, 
two chain, one double into a picot of the straight 
gimp, two chain, one double into the third of next 
five chain, two chain, pass over four picots, one 
double into the next, two chain, one double into 
centre of next five chain, two chain, pass over 
four picots, one double into the next, two chain. 
Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

The other side is worked in the same way as 
described for the first side. 


INFANT’S BOOTS IN CROCHET 
TRICOTER. 


Berlin Fingering, Hook No, 10,—There are but 
two ways of commencing an infant’s boot in cro- 
chet tricoter; one is at the side, and the other at 
the toe. The following is a very pretty boot, com- 
mencing at the toe: The foot part is entirely done 
in crochet tricoter, and the leg in honeycomb cro- 
chet tricoter, which I will explain fully as I go on, 
because I write for beginners as well as proficients. 
—Ist row: Begin with 5 chain, and raise 5 loops, 
Work back, first through 1 loop, and then through 
2, to the end. 2d row: raise 2 loops, increase 
by raising a loop between the 2d and 3d loop, 
raise the 3d loop, increase as before, raise the 4th 
and 5th loop. You have now 7 loops on your 
hook. Go on increasing thus till you have 13 
loops on your hook. Repeat this row, without in- 
creasing. Now go on as before, increasing two in 
each row until you have 17 loops on your hook. 
Repeat this row, without increasing. Go on as 
before, until you have 21 loops on your hook, and 
then begin the sides by picking up only 8 loops. 
Do nine rows of 8 loops, and cast off. Tie your 
wool now on the 6th loop on the instep, raising $ 
loops, and leaving 5 unworked on the instep. Do 
9g rows on your 8 loops, and cast off. The shoe 
part is now finished, and these sides will by-and-by 
be joined up the back. Now tie on the wool 
afresh at the back, and pick up 25 loops thus, ro 
on each side, and 5 across the instep, and work 
back honeycomb stitch, which is this: Draw the 
wool through 1 loop, * 3 chain, draw the wool 
through the next 2 loops, 3 chain *, and repeat 
from * to * to the end. Now pick up 25 loops 
again, and when you come to the 3 chains, bend 
them forward as they form little rosettes. This 
being the row for the ribbon to run through, you 
pick up your 25 thus: Raise a stitch, do 2 chain, 
and repeat to the end. Work back as usual. 
Now do 5 rows of honeycomb, taking care that 
the rosettes of one row come between the rosettes 
of the preceding one. Cast off. Edge with a 
row of double crochet in color, if your sock is 
white, and sew up your sock before putting in the 
sole. For the sole: Chain of 5. Raise 5 loops. . 
Work back. Increase, and raise 7. Repeat. 
Next row raise 9. Then 2 sevens again, by tak- 
ing in twice. You then go on thus: 4 fives, 3 
sevens, I nine, 2 sevens, 2 fives, and cast off. This 
makes a most shapable little sole, and must be 
carefully fitted and sewn in, 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Edi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. For the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
overn the. purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
yunience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Lady's Basque, 60 cents. 
Boy’s Suit, : .6 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown camel’s hair, 
plain and plaid; the underskirt is made of the 
plaid, with pleat of the plain let in at intervals; 
the overskirt is of the plaid. Jacket trimmed with 
brown lace, plain vest. Brown straw bonnet, 
trimmed with flowers and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress made of electric blue 
cashmere and cloth; the underskirt is of the cash- 
mere, kilted. Coat tight fitting, made of plaid 
cloth, trimmed with a sash of silk draped across, 
of two shades of silk, cuffs and collar of silk. Bon- 
net of two shades of silk, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress, made of heavy corded 
silk; the front of the skirt is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles; the train with a heavy ruche. Pointed 
‘bodice laced up the front; collar and trimming on 
sleeves of lace. Sash draped at the left side, the 
ends finished with fringe and flower:. Illusion 


‘veil and flowers. 


Fig. 4.—House dress, made of blue silk, and 


satin of two shades. The underskirt is of the silk 
of the lightest shade, with the overdress of the 
darker satin; the bodice is pointed with Paniers, 
it is trimmed with braiding and a thick con 
Sleeves of the satin. ° 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of myrtle green silk, and 
cashmere ; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
three narrow ruffles; the overdress is of cashmere 
embroidered, the front laid in box-pleats, the back 
draped. Mantle of cashmere, embroidered ang 
trimmed with ruffles, also embroidered. Bonnet 
of straw, trimmed with ribbonyand feathers, 

Fig. 6.—Suit for child of five years, made of 
garnet, cashmere and plush; the dress is of cash. 
mere; the coat of plush, trimmed with silk ang 
buttons. Straw hat trimmed with garnet plush 
and feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.—Black onyx brooch set with diamonds, 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of plaid 
wool goods, olive green, white, and black; the 
skirt is kilted with an overdress draped in front 
and in the back. Jacket of olive cloth trimmed 
with braid. Hat of olive felt trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady; the underskirt 
is of black silk trimmed with a full ruche. Cloak 
of black embossed velvet, trimmed with fur and 
passementerie. Black velvet hat trimmed with 
satin surah and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Collar and necktie with lace ends; it is 
made of fine pleats which form both the standing 
collar and tie. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of sapphire blue velvet, trimmed 
with satin, feathers, and fancy ornaments. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of garnet silk, with em 
broidered flowers upon it. The waist is pointed, 
trimmed wlth folds and a narrow pleating. The 
neck is cut surplice and trimmed to correspond; 
elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Collar made of French muslin, trimmed 
with lace, plastron to come down over the front of 
dress, made of the muslin and ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress of plaid camel’s hair; 
the front of the skirt is trimmed with six ruffles, the 
back with three; the overskirt is short in fromt, 
draped in the back. Jacket of plain cloth braidea, 
Black straw hat trimmed with velvet and feathers, 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of dark brown silk; the 
front of the skirt is kilted and puffed, edged witha 
band of feathers. The overdress is pleated at the 
sides, draped in the back, and trimmed with 
feather trimming. Pointed bodice trimmed with 
a feather plastron, also cuffs. Hat of brown plush 
trimmed with bird and ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Coat for girl of six years, made of 
cloth, with three capes and a double collar. 


Fig. 11.—Plastron to be made of light fancy 
silk, trimmed with lace, to bé worn with an even 


ing dress, 
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Fig. 12—Drawers for child of two years, 
trimmed wilh tucks, insertion, and embroidered 
ruffles. 

Fig. 13.—Jeweled grasshopper, with pin fastened 
through it, for the hair. 

Fig. 14.—Lady’s cloak made of beige color 
cloth, trimmed with brown plush and passemen- 
terie ornaments. 

Fig. 15.—Two fashionable styles of evening 
gloves. 

Fig. 16—Lady’s house dress made of gray 
cashmere ; the skirt is kilted, ygth scarf drapery 
across the front and falling in the back. Pointed 
podice, coat sleeves. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Under and upper side of a 
false train io be added to a short dress; it is fas- 
tened on under the trimming of the short skirt, 
and makes two dresses out of one. 

Fig. 19.—Hat of brown felt trimmed with vel- 
yet and feather. 

Fig. 20.—Hat of olive straw, faced with velvet, 
and trimmed with feathers and a bird. 

Fig. 21.—Bonnet of strawberry-red silk, trimmed 
with velvet, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet of black chip, faced and 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 23.—Ornament in steel and gilt for a hat. 

Fig. 24.—House dress for a lady, made of helio- 
trope satin surah and damassee. The underskirt 
is of the plain kilted, the overdress of the damas- 
sée. The bodice is pointed, with revers and cuffs 
of the damassée. 

Fig. 25.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
prune-color silk ; the underskirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle, headed by a ruffle composed of 
pointed pieces and trimmed with five rows of nar- 
row braid; the overdress is plain, buttoned up on 
the right side with large buttons, the front being 
of satin. Jacket bodice with vest formed of 
lengthwise rows of braid. The jacket is trimmed 
with braid and satin. Bonnet made of straw, 
trimmed with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Waiking suit for girl of eight years; 
coat made of ecru cloth, straight and tight fitting, 
with collar and cutis of brown velvet. Brown 
traw hat trimmed with feathers and velvet. 
Fig. 27.—Cloak for girl of five years, made of 
blue cashmere, with hood lined with silk and 
trimmed with plush. Bonnet made of satin and 
trimmed with ribbon. 

Figs. 28 and 31.—Front and back view of suit 
for a girl of nine years. ‘The paletot is made tight 
in the back with a large sleeve fastened at the 
side seam and a front with plaits in it; a band of 
embossed plush trims the sleeves, and also forms 
the collar; a belt of the same passes across the 
back, and is fastened in front. Bonnet made of 
isilk, trimmed with ribbons and feathers. 

Fig. 29.—Coat for child of five years, made of 
tweed, gathered at the waist in the back and front, 
and fastened by cords and tassels. Collar, cufis, 


and band trimming it, of plaid satin. Bonnet of 
the same trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 30.—Ulster for girl of seven years, made 
of checked cloth, fastened up the front with cords 
and buttons. Hat of felt, trimmed with velvet 
and feather. 

Fig. 32.—Cloak for girl of six years, made of 
ladies’ cloth; the fronts are elaborately braided, 
also the cuffs, collar, pocket, and plaits in back of 
skirt. Hot of straw, trimmed with feathers and 
ribbon. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady’s jacket 
bodice sultable for a spring dress. The pattern is 
given full size for an ordinary-sized person, and 
coasists of seven pieces, front, under arm’ gore, 
side body, back, two parts of sleeve, and collar. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

The store-windows are bright with the array of © 
spring goods which always looks so pretty at this 
season of the year, when everything is ‘bleak and 
cold. The first goods shown are the cotton goods; 
cotton satteen is the fabric most largely imported. 
Instead of the white and very dark back-grounds 
used last summer, these now have strawberry- 
red, terra-cotta, robin’s-egg, and partridge-brown 
grounds in narrow stripes or checks with white 
lines, strewn all over with large shaded disks of 
moon and sun, white balls, egg shapes, parallelo- 
grams, wheels, snails, Greek key figures, ‘blocks, 
and the inevitable polka dots, of all sizes. Sham 
rock patterns are shown, and there are nautilus 
shells and bivalves; the transit of Venus design is 
among the shaded disks, while all the floral designs 
of last year are repeated, in bouquets and in single 
detached sprays. Cambrics and batistes are im- 
ported in similar designs. The preference for soft 
muslins without dressing remains, and ladies will 
do well to warn their laundresses that starch de- 
stroys much of the beauty of these twilled cottons. 
The solid colors of these twilled satteens are hand- 
some enough to be made up under transparent 
fabrics, as it is difficult to distinguish them from 
real satin. 

The newest designs for making these satteen 
dresses combine two fabrics, just as cloths or silks 
are combined. For instance, a plain terra cotta 
or telegraph blue satteen will be made up as a 
basque in Jersey shape, and the pleated skirt with 
its apron drapery will be of very small checks, or 
else with polka dots or large balls. The basque’ 
has its lower edge cut in turrets, while its standing 
collar is plain and high, and its sleeves are merely 
buttoned at the wrists. Ladies who find this too 
plain will add a Byron collar, vest, and square 
cuffs of white embroidery in the open Irish point 
design, and there may be an edge of the same ou 
the overskirt; this trimming is also pretty on the 
dresses made entirely of one fabric in the tiny 
checks or the plain surface of strawberry-red, sky- 
blue, or terra cotta satteen. Small white thread 
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buttons, both flat and in ball shape, and the more 
substantial pear] buttons of the same shapes, are 


_ used on these dresses. 


Robe dresses, with embroidered flounces, are 
largely imported for next summer toilets. They 
are shown in both white and colored material, 
such as nansook, Swiss muslin, and lawn for 
white dresses, while for morning wear are the 
durable Chambérys in all the stylish colors wrought 
with white; and for more dressy afternoon robes, 
there are sheer crape-like muslins wrought with 
self colors, or else in the colors of the flowers and 
leaves of the patterns. These crape muslins come 
in pale blue, cream white, and shrimp pink, with 
the embroidery done along the edges in abundant 
quantities to trim the skirts with two or three 
gathered ruffles, and to edge the overdress. 

The first silken fabrics displayed for the next 
season, are printed India pongees, which are in 
demand by ladies who like a cool dress. These 
pongees ase of much lighter weight than the ecru 
pongees so long fashionable, but are said to be 
quite as durable fabrics, and are in the new fash- 
ionable colors for the plain part of the dress, and 
in a great variety of designs printed on grounds to 
match the solid colors, Very large figures of 
flowers and fruits are shown among these, some 
of the roses being larger than any known to the 
florists, and the fruits are of natural size; these are 
for gay Watteau overdresses, with a skirt of plain 
strawberry-red, terra cotta, shrimp, dull India red, 
pale blue, olive, rose, or brown, made with many 
very narrow flounces, and trimmed with lace, 
either white or colored. There are, however, 
many small designs that more quiet tastes will 
select and use for the entite dress, with merely 
facings, collar, cuffs, plastron, and balayeuse of a 
plain color, that will harmonize in tone with the 
figured parts. 

Printed fabrics promise to be more fashionable 
the coming season than the woven brocaded fig- 
ures that have been so long in favor, and among 
these are foulard silks of plain surface, or with 
satin finish, or else with very broad twills, like 
those of silk surah. These are shown in the high 
colors and large figures described in the India 
pongees, and an oft-repeated design among these, 
called the “ Crushed Rose pattern,” has full blown 
roses of every color, thrown together without 
foliage, and entirely covering the surface of the 
fabric. The mosaic designs also show many 
colors, and there are indigo blue grounds with 
white linked rings, bars, blocks, and balls, that 
will make most tasteful dresses. The star patterns, 
white on red, blue, brown, or green grounds, are 
very neat, and others with small white sprigs re- 
peat the popular designs of last year. ‘The best 
design for making up summer silk dresses is a 
shirred basque, with shirred sleeves and trimmed 
skirts. The skirts have lengthwise double ruffles 
between clusters of shirring down the front and 


side breadths; sometimes, instead of making this 
ruffle of silk, lace will be used, and in other cases 
the ruffle will be of figured foulard lined wih 
plain foulard. At the foot there are puffs that lap, 
with a plain ruffle at top and bottom. The oye. 
skirt will be drawn up very high and full on the 
hips, and may be opened down the centre ang 
drawn back on each side, or else in a closed fron 
in apron shape; the back drapery falls in soft folds 
and bows, yet is very full and bouffant. The 
basque will be shirred on the shoulders, again on 
the bust, and aigp at the waist line; and inside 
this shirring will be a gathered plastron or vest of 
plain foulard. The ‘shirred sleeves will be ay. 
ranged in lengthwise puffs for short arms, and jn 
putis round the armholes and elbows, if the arms 
are long and need to be rounded out $ but these 
puffs must be very soft and drooping, and will 
look best if made separately and sewed upon the 
sleeves. 

Although too early to speak with any great de. 
gree of certainty, it is predicted that next summer 
will be a great “cotton season.” In no pre 
vious year at this season has there been as large a 
display as there is at present, mor as great a 
variety of goods ; wash goods have gained rapidly 
in favor in the past three summers, and this year 
promises to eclipse them all in the great variety 
worn. A wash dress can usually be made to look 
new by being laundried, and a person can be 
prettily and becomingly dressed at a siight expense, 

The Connaught Taney is in preparation for 
spring costumes. This is made of ribbed wool 
cloth, or net of light quality, in dark stylish colors, 
and is trimmed across the front with wide black 
braid, in hussar stripes. Entire suits of Jersey 
cloth, with shirt waists and short trousers, are 
made for small boys for their early spring suits, 

Veils of gauze and of tulle, in most fanciful 
colors, have suddenly come in vogue. Among 
these are pink gauze with ecru dots, blue tulle 
with flat woven spots, large dots of chenille on red 
tulle, and brown gauze with gold beads; the 
beaded dots are especially stylish. The smallest 
strip, like a mask on the upper part of the face, is 
all that is needed. New black Spanish laces 
with hand-run outlines of the figures, are to be 
further ornamented by polka dots of velvet. Otto 
man ribbons in many loops, with edges cut in 
sharp irregular points, cailed cockscombs, are 
used in ornamenting dress in various ways. Six 
different colors appear in a cockscomb bow of 
large size, to be worn on the corsage just where 
the fichu meets, or else without a fichu high on 
the left side. A thick ruche of loops and ends all 
jagged, is made around the ski t of dresses, various 
shades of one color being used in one ruche. 

Sprays of cherry blossoms, blackberry flowers 
with their fruit, and strawberries of various sizes, 
with pears, plums, and Mandarin oranges, are 
popular designs for ottoman brocaded silks. Corn 
flower blue is one of the stylish shades for the 
wool dresses imported from Paris, and is seen in 
dark rough cloth pelisses that are worn over 
brocaded ottoman silk skirts with blue grounds 
strewn with red carnations, Sleeves are prettily 
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nd inexpensively finished at the wrist by haying 
the upper half slashed twice, and leaving the dower 
seams open also, thus making two battlemented 
yares; the white lace worn at the wrists must be 
athered inside in two very full frills, one deeper 
en the other, and the uprer cone pulled out 
through the slashes. The newest inside frills for 
the neck and wrists of dresses, are three narrow 
rows of white crépe lisse in sharpened scallops that 
gre overcast on the edges in buttonhule Stitches. 

For children’s aprons that are now made almost 
Jong enough to conceal the colored dresses worn 
bytliem; cross-barred muslin, striped dimity, plain 
nansook, and nansook with twilled stripes, are the 
favorite materials. The low necked full French 
shape is mostly worn on account of its simple pat- 
tern, with straight fulness, to which a band of edg- 
ing is attached at the top, and armholes are merely 
cut and trimmed round, or else little cap-like 
sleeves are added. These brighten up the dark 
dresses so universally worn by children, There 
are more slender shaped aprons, sloped on each 
side under the arms, and cut with half high square 
neck, and merely shoulder shape instead of sleevés. 
for those who prefer high aprons, there are fitted 

kes like in dresses, to which the fulness is added, 
and these are often made without sleeves. The 
most useful of all aprons, however, are those high 
about the throat, and with long sleeves; these 
have three box-pleats laid down the front, while 
the back is cut off at the waist line, to make a 
jain round waist, and the skirt is pleated or 
gathered to this waist; the cross seam is hidden 
by strings of the muslin, sewed in under the arm 
seams, and tied behind ina large bow. A narrow 
edge trims the neck and coat sleeves, and is across 
the ends of the strings. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

As Lent is now upon us, there is a lull in the 
world of fashion, an@ our fair leaders are resting 
from the really arduous work that preceded the 
penitential season. As it is almost impossible for 
many to retire to private life without some excite- 
ment, fond mamas and doting aunts make the 
children in the family an excuse for having some 
entertainments; and the question arises what shall 
we have that will amuse the little ones, and not be 
as hackneyed as a Punch and Judy show, Con 
joring, Charades, or an ordinary dance. The 
mimic circus is comparatively little known; and 
asit proved a great success at a children’s party 
lately given at a friend’s house, we feel, having re- 
gard to the fun that can be made out of it at 
small expense and with very few rehearsals, that 
itdeserves a full description. Suppose, then, a 
large room, without a carpet, or with holland over 
the carpet, as it would be when prepared for 
dancing. Take a handful or two of sawdust, and 
strew it in a circle in the middle of the room. 
Place two or three rows. of chairs round the saw- 
dust, and your circus is ready. More elaborate 
preparations can be made if desired. Thus the 
front row of chairs can be turned with their backs 
tothe circle, and dust sheets fastened to the seats 
all ground, to give a more circus-like appearance. 
In case, the front row of seats is not used by 


the audience ; but some of them can be used by 
the performers, instead of stools, to stand on when 


hoop jumping, etc., is going on, as will be. pres- 
ently explained. Near the door should be an 
opening between the chairs, where the horses cau 
be led in. If two rooms open into each other, 
with folding doors between, so much the better, as 
the performers can be screened off in the back 
room, and the doors opened when they are ad- 
mitted to the circus, Some property horses are 
required. These can be hired at a theatrical cos- 
tumer’s. They have the head and body of a horse, 
with a hole in the middle of the body, through 
which the performer’s legs go. The legs are hidden 
by long trappings, and there are of course false 
legs hanging down outside. The performers who 
take the horses round the circus, may be in ordi- 
nary dress, or in circus dress. Circus dress can 
be hired, or can be made at home out of colored 
muslin, gay ribbons, and spangles, There should 
also be a ring-master, who can crack a whip. He 
is in ordinary evening dress, and stands with his 
whip in centre of the circle. A clown, if it can 
be managed, is a great addition. A sharp youth, 
who can turn a Catherine wheel, and is willing to 
learn some circus “ business,” answers very well. 
He should be dressed either like a clown or in 
some very fanciful custome. He should be provi- 
ded with a toy hobby horse, a stick with a wheel 
at one end, a wooden horse’s head at the other, 
and should rush around the circus imitating the 
other performers, and of course failing ignomin- 
iously, tumbling down, and having altercations 
with the ring-master. Beyond this, there should 
be some attendants, to lead inthe horses (the 
horses are always /ea into a circus). The clown, 
however, is above rule. He may be led in, or 
may rush in all by himself, at the most inconven- 
ient moments, sometimes on his hobby horse, 
sometimes not. The atteudants may be in ordi- 
nary evening dress, or they may be in livery. A 
few brass buttons, a striped waist-coat, and a red 
stripe sewn on the trousers, makes a livery. Of 
course, if expense is no object, and it is desired to 
have a closer imitation ofa real circus, liveries, wigs, 
moustaches, and all kinds of “ prope@ies” can be 
hired ; and the clown and other performers can be 


“made up” by a professional. The only proper- 


ties absolutely necessary are saw-dust, the horses, 
a driving whip, a lot of children’s large wooden 
hoops (some pasted across with tissue paper), and 
stools or chairs for the attendants to stand on when 
holding the hoops. The performers jump through 
the hoops, 4orses and all. This is always greeted 
with great applause, especially when through a 
paper hoop; so it is advisable to have a good sup- 
ply of these brought on as wanted, and removed 
by the attendants as they are done with. The 
usual circus “ business” should be mimicked as 
far as is practicable. This requires several rehear- 
sals. The best way to get ideas is to pay one or 
two visits to a circus, and then to rehearse some of 
the business; but a great deal of the “go” of the 
Mimic Circus depends on the ability and ingenuity 
of the troupe; and they must invemt a good deal 
of business for themselves. It is well to appoint 
as ring-master some one versed in private theatri- 
cals, and let him direct the entertainment. Every- 
body should yield obedience to the director, even! 
the clown, though to all appearance he is inde- 
pendent. A programme should be printed if the 
expense is not objected to, FASHION, 
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RECIPES. 


A Nice LItt_e FAMILy DINNER For S1x 
PERSONS. 
Giblet Soup, 
Baked Haddock, Anchovy Sauce, 
Roast Turkey, 
Cranberry Sauce, Mashed Turnips, Fried Potatoes, 

Spanish Pudding, 

Orange Jelly, 

Cheese Straws. 

GIBLET Soup. 


Ingredients.—Two sets of giblets, 


Roast TuRKEY. 
Pluck the bird carefully, draw and singe it; Wash 
it inside with warm water, then wipe thoroughly 
with a dry cloth; cut off the head and neck Close 
to the backbone, leaving enough of the crop-skig 
to turn over the stuffing ; draw the sinews from the 
legs, and cut off the feet just below the first joint 
of the leg; care must be taken to draw out all the 
sinews, as if any are left in, they cause the leg to 
eat hard and stringy; press the legs into the side 


Five pints of water, 

One can of mushrooms, 

One tablespoonfui of ketchup, 
Four ounces of butter, 

One onion, 

Small piece of celery, 
Pepper, 

Salt, 


and skewer them firmly, fill the breast with say. 
sage or forcemeat, turn over the cropskin and sey 
it with a trussing needle to the back, or fastey 
with a small skewer; put the liver under one 
wing, and the gizzard under the other, skewer the 
wings to the body, then bind firmly with narroy 
tape or string. Put a sheet of buttered paper 


over the breast, and set the bird to roast before g 
clear fire, basting it well with butter or dripping 
whilst it is roasting. About a quarter of an hour 
before it is done, remove the paper from the 
breast, dredge flour over; when a nice brown, 
remove the skewers and string; dish on a hot 
dish, surrounded by roasted sausages. Serve 
with a sauce-boat of rich gravy, and one of bread. 
sauce. A moderate sized turkey will require 
about two and a half hours to roast thoroughly 
before a brisk fire. 


Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

A little grated nutmeg. 

The giblets must be well washed and soaked in 
warm water with a pinch of salt for an hour; wipe 
them dry, and cut them into pieces about two 
inches long; sprinkle some pepper and salt over 
them, then place them in a stew-pan with one 
onion chopped very fine, a small piece of celery, 
a little grated nutmeg, and four ounces of butter ; 
place on a slow fire, and fry a light brown; then 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour, toss well together, 
cover the giblets with five pints of water, boil up 
slowly, skim, and let simmer gently for two hours 
and a half, then add a tablespoonful of ketchup, 
a little Worcester sauce, and a can of mushrooms 


= 


GRAVY FOR TURKEY, 


Ingredients.—Half a pound of beef, 
Neck, and top joint of the wings, 


cut in thin slices, add the liquor from them to the One onion, 
saup, let boil a few minutes, skim, and serve. Pepper, 
Salt, 


BakepHappock, ANCHOvy SAUCE. 
Ingredients.—One large haddock, 
Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 
Three ounces of butter, 


One pint of cold water, 
Tablespoonful of arrowroot, 
Two lumps of burnt sugar, 
Tablespoonful of Worcester sauce, 


A little chopped parsley, 

Two eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of anchovy sauce, 
Tablespoonful of flour, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Half a pint of boiling water. 


Wash and scald the pieces of meat, and put them 
in a sauce-pan with a smali onion, a little pepper, 
salt, and a pint of cold water; let them simmer 
gently for three hours ; a little time before it is re- 
quired, mix a tablespoonful of arrowroot or flour 
with a little gold water into a thin paste ; add it, 


Well wash a large haddock, and fill it with four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, two eggs, two ounces of 
butter, a little chopped parsley, a little pepper, 
salt, and tablespoonful of anchovy sauce mixed 
together. When filled secure with a skewer, 
place on a baking tin, covered with buttered 
paper, and bake thirty minutes in a hot oven. Into 
a stew-pan put one ounce of butter, let it melt, then 
add a tablespoonful of flour, mix together, add half 
a pint of boiling water, a tablespoonful of anchovy 
sauce, and a little pepper; let it simmer a few 
minutes. When the fish is cooked, place it on a 
hot dish, pour the sauce over it. Send a dish of 


with a tablespoonful of Worcester sauce, to the 
gravy, and two lumps of sugar burnt in an iron 
spoon; let it boil up, then strain, and serve ina 
sauce-boat. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE. 


/ngredients.—One quart of cranberries, 

One pound of sugar, 

One-half pint of water. 
Wash and pick the cranberries ; put them on the 
fire with half a pint of water; when stewed, add 
one pound of sugar; let them boil; and in 
through a fine sieve, and put in a mould; turn out 


when cold. 


boiled potatoes to table with the fish. 
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ForRcEMEAT TO FILL TURKEY. 
nts.—One ounce of butter, 

Ingredients One ounce of bacon, 

One ounce of suet, 

One teaspoonful minced herbs, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Nutmeg, 

Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 


One egg, 

Oysters or anchovies. 
Mix together the following ingredients carefully, 
mincing them finely: one ounce of fresh butter, 
one ounce of suet, one ounce of fat bacon, one 
small teaspoonful of minced savory herbs, includ- 
ing parsley, a little onion, salt, nutmeg, and Cay- 
enne, to taste, and four ounces of bread-crumbs. 
Beat up an egg, and moisten with it, and work 
the whole very smoothly together. Oysters or 
anchovies may be added, and will be found a 


great improvement. 
BREAD SAUCE FOR TURKEY. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
One small onion, 
Two cloves, 
One ounce of butter, 


A little cream, 
Handful of bread-crumbs. 


Take one pint of milk, one small onion stuck with 
two cloves, a little seasoning; boil together ten 
minutes; then take out the onion, add a handful 
of bread-crumbs, one ounce of butter, and a little 
cream; let it soak, but not boil, and serve ina 
sauce-boat. 
MASHED TURNIPS. 

Ingredients.—Turnips, 

Cream, 

Salt. 
Pare and trim some turnips, let them lie in cold 
water half an hour to blanch them; then put them 
in plenty of boiling water, and boil half an hour ; 
drain them, press out all the water, and pass them 
through a wire sieve; put them in a stew-pan, 
with a little cream, some seasoning; stir until 
boiling hot, then serve. Smooth over the top 
with a knife, and mark in triangles. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 

Ingredients.—Four ounces of flour, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two ounces of dried cheese, 

Seasoning. 

A little dry mustard, 

One egg. 
Mix together four ounces of flour, two ounces of 
butter, two ounces of dried cheese grated, a little 
dry mustard, and some seasoning ; rub these in- 
gredients well together, then work in one egg, 
roll the paste out very thin, cut it into strips four 
inches long and a quarter of an inch wide ; place 
on a baking tin, bake a light brown In a quick 
oven, send to table very hot, dished in a pyramid 
on a napkin. 


FRIED POTATOES. 

lngredients.—Two pounds of potatoes, 

Salt, 

Lard. 
Peel and wash two pounds of potatoes, dry them 
in a cloth, then cut them into strips about one 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch thick; place 
them in boiling lard, and let them fry a golden 
brown. When cooked, drain them on paper be - 
fore the fire. Sprinkle a little salt over them, 
Send them to table on a napkin, 


SPANISH PUDDING. 

ingredients.—Eight ounces of butter, . 

Four ounces of powdered sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 

Two ounces of flour, 

Essence of vanilla, 

Two ounces of currants, 

One ounce of lemon peel. 
Into a basin put four ounces of butter, four ounces 
of powdered white sugar, beat them to a cream; 
add four eggs, one at a time; then add four 
ounces of bread-crumbs and two ounces of flour, 
mix gently together; then add a gill of milk, a 
little essence of vanilla, two ounces of currants, 
one ounce of lemon peel chopped very fine; mix 
all together; put the mixture into a well-buttered 
mould, twist a piece of buttered paper over the 
mould, stand in a sauce-pan with boiling water 
half-way up the mould, boil rapidly one hour and 
a half; add more water to replace the loss by 
boiling; put four ounces of white sugar in a gill 
of water, let it boil five minutes, then add a few 
drops of essence of vanilla; turn the pudding on 
a hot dish, and ‘pour the boiling sauce over it, 


ORANGE JELLY. 


/ngredients.—Ten oranges, 

Two lemons, 

Two ounces of isinglass, 

One quart of water, 

Quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. 
Put the rind of two deep colored oranges, the peel 
of two lemons, two ounces of isinglass, and a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, into a quart of 
water; let them boil until the isinglass is well dis- 
solved, then strain them through a hair sieve, and 
add the juice of ten oranges and two lemons; 
when mixed strain it through flannel, put it in 
moulds, and set them in ice or a cold place, 
Oranges may also be iced in quarters, and look 
very well. Cut a hole about the size of a quarter 
of a dollar with a sharp knife in the top of the 
orange, take out the pulp without breaking the 
peel, and use the juice for the jelly; put the peels 
in water to make them firm, then drain them, fill 
them with the jelly, and set them in some ice; 
when you send them to table cut them in quarters 
They make a pretty dish, or look well in a basket. 
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_ 
Fic. 5—DESIGN IN BRAIDING FOR. A CORNER, TO BE WORKED WITH 
FINE SILK CORD. ibs 
mask 
with 
with 
Th 
the tc 
3 openi 
‘ 
No. 6.—EMERY-CUSHIO 

A cardboard box is used for the foundation of this cushion; it must be filled with emery. The toy 
%s covered with a piece of calico; the whole is then neatly covered with cloth; a piece of America | 

cloth lined with silk is shaped and sewn to the front, a strap of the same is placed across the front unde 
-- a gilt buckle, and fastened at each end under gilt buttons. ' The 
‘ Sizes ; | 


2 


\/ 


arrasene ; the edges are finished by fine cord 
No. 7.—SOFA-CUSHION : EMBROIDERY. | to the plush in couching-stitch ; the 


The foundation of the cover is dark olive vel- | cushion are finished by silk cord and balls of mam 
vet; upon this is placed diagonally a band of | The card for the balls should be cut about thegs 
terra-cotta satin, embroidered with a design in | of half-a-crown. 
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No. 8—SCHOOL BAG, 

The bag is composed of a piece of crimsom da- 
mask or woollen brocade; the pattern is outlined 
mith olive crewel in cording-stitch; it is lined 
with olive cashmere. 

The sides are left open about two inches from 
thé top, and a drawing-string is ran in under the 


The balls are of crimson wool, and are of two 
sizes; the disc for the larger should be cut the size 
of a quarter, and for the smaller the size of a ten 
cent piece. 


jy The bag must be made large enough to hold a 


slate and three or four books. 


No. 9 —TRIMMING: CROCHET AND 
FANCY GIMP. 
For the first row of centre on the oval pattern 


AA 


gimp: Work three trebles into the second picot, 
keep the top loops on the hook and draw through 
all together, * five chain, pass over two picots, 
three trebles into the next, worked as before. 
Repeat from * twice more, then repeat from the 
beginning of the row. To join on the straight 
gimp work one double into third of five chain, 
two chain, one double into a picot of the straight 
gimp, two chain, one double into the third of next 
five chain, two chain, pass over four picots, one 
double into the next, two chain, one double into 
centre of next five chain, two chain, pass over 
four picots, one double into the next, two chain. 
Repeat from the beginning of the row. _ 

The other side is worked in the same way as 
described for the first side. 


INFANT’S BOOTS IN CROCHET 
TRICOTER. 


Berlin Fingering, Hook No. 10.—There are but 
two ways of commencing an infant’s boot in cro- 
chet tricoter; one is at the side, and the other at 
the toe. The following is a very pretty boot, com- 
mencing at the toe: The foot part is entirely done 
in crochet tricoter, and the leg in honeycomb cro- 
chet tricoter, which I -will explain fully as I go on, 
because I write for beginners as well as proficients, 
—Ist row: Begin with 5 chain, and raise 5 loops, 
Work back, first through 1 loop, and then through 
2, to the end. 2d row: raise 2 loops, increase 
by raising a loop between the 2d and 3d loop, 
raise the 3d loop, increase as before, raise the 4th 
and 5th loop. You have now 7 loops on your 
hook. Go on increasing thus till you have 13 
loops on your hook. Repeat this row, without in- 
creasing. Now go on as before, increasing two in 
each row until you have 17 loops on your hook. 
Repeat this row, without increasing. Go on as 
before, until you have 21 loops on your hook, and 
then begin the sides by picking up only 8 loops, 
Do nine rows of 8 loops, and cast off. Tie your 
wool now on the 6th loop on the instep, raising $ 
loops, and leaving 5 unworked on the instep. Do 
9 rows on your 8 loops, and cast off. The shoe 
part is now finished, and these sides will by-and-by 


‘be joined up the back. Now tie on the wool 


afresh at the back, and pick up 25 loops thus, 10 
on each side, and 5 across the instep, and work 
back honeycomb stitch, which is this: Draw the 
wool through 1 loop, * 3 chain, draw the wool 
through the next 2 loops, 3 chain *, and repeat 
from * to * to the end. Now pick up 25 loops 
again, and when you come to the 3 chains, bend 
them forward. as they form little rosettes. This 
being the row for the ribbon to run through, you 
pick up your 25 thus: Raise a stitch, do 2 chain, 
and repeat to the end. Work back as usual. 
Now do 5 rows of honeycomb, taking care that 
the rosettes of one row come between the rosettes 
of the preceding one. Cast off. Edge with a 
row of double croclret in color, if your sock is 
white, and sew up your sock before putting in the 
sole. For the sole: Chain of 5. Raise § loops. . 
Work back. Increase, and raise 7. Repeat. 
Next row raise 9. Then 2 sevens again, by tak- 
ing in twice. You then go on thus: 4 fives, 3 
sevens, I nine, 2 sevens, 2 fives, and cast off. This 
makes a most shapable little sole, and must be 
carefully fitted and sewn in. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Edi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research requ:red. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or pack forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. For the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the. purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will de 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
yenience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published: 


Lady’s Basque, 60 cents. 


“ Underskirt, 


SAS 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown camel’s hair, 
plain and plaid; the underskirt is made of the 
plaid, with pleat of the plain let in at intervals; 
the overskirt is of the plaid. Jacket trimmed with 
brown lace, plain vest. Brown straw bonnet, 
trimmed with flowers and satin ribbon. . 

Fig. 2—Walking dress made of electric blue 
cashmere and cloth; the underskirt is of the cash- 
mere, kilted. Coat tight fitting, made of plaid 
cloth, trimmed with a sash of silk draped across, 
of two shades of silk, cuffs and collar of silk. Bon- 
net of two shades of silk, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress, made of heavy corded 
silk; the front of the skirt is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles; the train with a heavy ruche. Pointed 
bodice laced up the front; collar and trimming on 
sleeves of lace. Sash draped at the left side, the 
ends finished with fringe and flowers. Illusion 
veil and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—House dress, made of blue silk, and 


satin of two shades, The underskirt is of the ip 
of the lightest shade, with the overdress of the 
darker satin; the bodice is pointed with Paniers, 
it is trimmed with braiding and a thick cord, 
Sleeves of the satin. é 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of myrtle green silk, ang 
cashmere ; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
three narrow ruffles ; the overdress is of cashmere 
embroidered, the front laid in box-pleats, the bag 
draped. Mantle of cashmere, embroidered ang 
trimmed with ruffles, also embroidered. Bonne 
of straw, trimmed with ribbonyand feathers, 

Fig. 6.—Suit for child of five years, made of 
garnet, cashmere and plush; the dress is of cash. 
mere; the coat of plush, trimmed with silk and 
buttons. Straw hat trimmed with garnet plush 
and feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.—Black onyx brooch. set with diamonds 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of plaid 
wool goods, olive green, white, and black; the 
skirt is kilted with an overdress draped in front 
and in the back. Jacket of olive cloth trimmed 
with braid. Hat of olive felt trimmed with feathers 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady; the underskirt 
is of black silk trimmed with a full ruche. Cloak 
of black embossed velvet, trimmed with fur and 
passementerie. Black velvet hat trimmed with 
satin surah and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Collar and necktie with lace ends; itis 
made of fine pleats which form both the standing 
collar and tie. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of sapphire blue velvet, trimmed 
with satin, feathers, and fancy ornaments. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of garnet silk, with em 
broidered flowers upon it. The waist is pointed, 
trimmed wlth folds and a narrow pleating. The 
neck is cut surplice and trimmed to correspond; 
elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Collar made of French muslin, trimmed 
with lace, plastron to come down over the front of 
dress, made of the muslin and ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress of plaid camel’s hair; 
the front of the skirt is trimmed with six ruffles, the 
back with three; the overskirt is short in from 
draped in the back. Jacket of plain cloth braidea, 
Black straw hat trimmed with velvet and feathers, 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of dark brown silk; the 
front of the skirt is kilted and puffed, edged witha 
band of feathers. The overdress is pleated at the 
sides, draped in the back, and trimmed with 
feather trimming. Pointed bodice trimmed wifi 
a feather plastron, also cuffs. Hat of brown plush 
trimmed with bird and ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Coat for girl of six years, made of 
cloth, with three capes and a double collar, 

Fig. 11.—Plastron to be made of light fang 
silk, trimmed with lace, to be worn with an even 
ing dress. 
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Fig. 12.—Drawers for child of two years, 
trimmed wilh tucks, insertion, and embroidered 
ruffles. 

Fig. 13.—Jeweled grasshopper, with pin fastened 
through it, for the hair. 

Fig. 14.—Lady’s cloak made of beige color 
cloth, trimmed with brown plush and passemen- 
terie ornaments. 

Fig. 15.—Two fashionable styles of evening 
gloves. 

Fig. 16.—Lady’s house dress made of gray 
cashmere; the skirt is kilted, th scarf drapery 
across the front and falling in the back. Pointed 
bodice, coat sleeves. ‘ 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Under and upper side of a 
false train to be added to a short dress; it is fas- 
tened on under the trimming of the short skirt, 
and makes two dresses out of one. 

Fig. 19.—Hat of brown felt trimmed with vel- 
yet and feather. 

Fig. 20.—Hat of olive straw, faced with velvet, 
and trimmed with feathers and a bird. 

Fig. 21.—Bonnet of strawberry-red silk, trimmed 
with velvet, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet of black chip, faced and 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 23.—Ornament in steel and gilt for a hat. 

Fig. 24.—House dress for a lady, made of helio- 
trope satin surah and damassee. The underskirt 
is of the plain kilted, the overdress of the damas- 
sée. The bodice is pointed, with revers and cuffs 
of the damassée. 

Fig. 25.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
prune-color silk ; the underskirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle, headed by a ruffle composed of 
pointed pieces and trimmed with five rows of nar- 
row braid; the overdress is plain, buttoned up on 
the right side with large buttons, the front being 
of satin. Jacket bodice with vest formed of 
lengthwise rows of braid. The jacket is trimmed 
with braid and satin. Bonnet made of straw, 
trimmed with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Waiking suit for girl of eight years; 
coat made of ecru cloth, straight and tight fitting, 
with collar and cuffs of brown velvet. Brown 
traw hat trimmed with feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 27.—Cloak for girl of five years, made of 
blue cashmere, with hood lined with silk and 
trimmed with plush. Bonnet made of satin and 
trimmed with ribbon. 

«Figs. 28 and 31.—Front and back view of suit 
for a girl of nine years. The paletot is made tight 
in the back with a large sleeve fastened at the 
side'seam and a front with plaits in it; a band of 
embossed plush trims the sleeves, and also forms 
the collar; a belt of the same passes across the 
back, and is fastened in front. Bonnet made of 
isilk, trimmed with ribbons and feathers, 

Fig. 29.—Coat for child of five years, made of 
tweed, gathered at the waist in the back and front, 
and fastened by cords and tassels. Collar, cufis, 


and band trimming it, of plaid satin. Bonnet of 
the same trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 30.—Ulster for girl of seven years, made 
of checked cloth, fastened up the front with cords 
and buttons. WHat of felt, trimmed with velvet 
and feather. 

Fig. 32.—Cloak for girl of six years, made of 
ladies’ cloth; the fronts are elaborately braided, 
also the cuffs, collar, pocket, and plaits in back of 
skirt. Hat of straw, trimmed with feathers and 
ribbon. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady’s jacket 
bodice sultable for a spring dress. The pattern is 
given full size for an ordinary-sized person, and 
coasists of seven pieces, front, under arm’ gore, 
side body, back, two parts of sleeve, and collar. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

The store-windows are bright with the array of ~ 
spring goods which always looks so pretty at this 
season of the year, when everything is ‘bleak and 
cold. The first goods shown are the cotton goods; 
cotton satteen is the fabric most largely imported. 
Instead of the white and very dark back-grounds 
used last summer, these now have strawberry- 
red, terra-cotta, robin’s-egg, and partridge-browit 
grounds in narrow stripes or checks with white 
lines, strewn all over with large shaded disks of 
moon and sun, white balls, egg shapes, parallelo- 
grams, wheels, snails, Greek key figures, “blocks, 
and the inevitable polka dots, of all sizes. Sham 
rock patterns are shown, and there are nautilus 
shells and bivalves; the transit of Venus design is 
among the shaded disks, while ail the floral designs 
of last year are repeated, in bouquets and in single 
detached sprays. Cambrics and batistes are im- 
ported in similar designs. The preference for soft 
muslins without dressing remains, and ladies will 
do well to warn their laundresses that starch de- 
stroys much of the beauty of these twilled cottons, 
The solid colors of these twilled satteens are hand- 
some enough to be made up under transparent 
fabrics, as it is difficult to distinguish them from 
real satin. 

The newest designs for making these satteen 
dresses combine two fabrics, just as cloths or silks 
are combined. For instance, a plain terra cotta 
or telegraph blue satteen will be made up as a 
basque in Jersey shape, and the pleated skirt with 
its apron drapery will be of very small checks, or 
else with polka dots or large balls. The basque 
has its lower edge cut in turrets, while its standing 
collar is plain and high, and its sleeves are merely 
buttoned at the wrists. Ladies who find this too 
plain will add a Byron collar, vest, and square 
cuffs of white embroidery in the open Irish point 
design, and there may be an edge of the same oi 
the overskirt; this trimming is also pretty on the 
dresses made entirely of one fabric in the tiny 
checks or the plain surface of strawberry-red, sky- 
blue, or terra cotta satteen. Small white thread 
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buttons, both flat and in ball shape, and the more 
substantial pearl buttons of the same shapes, are 
_, used on these dresses. 

Robe dresses, with embroidered flounces, are 
largely imported for next summer toilets. They 
are shown in both white and colored material, 
such as nansook, Swiss muslin, and lawn for 
white dresses, while for morning wear are the 
durable Chambérys in all the stylish colors wrought 
with white; and for more dressy afternoon robes, 
there are sheer crape-like muslins wrought with 
self colors, or else in the colors of the flowers and 
leaves of the patterns. These crape muslins come 
in pale blue, cream white, and shrimp pink, with 
the embroidery done along the edges in abundant 
quantities to trim the skirts with two or three 
gathered ruffles, and to edge the overdress, 

The first silken fabrics displayed for the next 

“season, are printed India pongees, which are in 
demand by ladies who like a cool dress. These 
pongees ase of much lighter weight than the ecru 
pongees so long fashionable, but are said to be 
quite as durable fabrics, and are in the new fash- 
ionable colors for the plain part of the dress, and 
in a great variety of designs printed on grounds to 
match the solid colors. Very large tigures of 
flowers and fruits are shown among these, some 
of the roses being larger than any known to the 
florists, and the fruits are of natural size; these are 
for gay Watteau overdresses, with a skirt of plain 
strawberry-red, terra cotta, shrimp, dull India red, 
pale blue, olive, rose, or brown, made with many 
very narrow flounces, and trimmed with lace, 
either white or colored. There are, however, 
many small designs that more quiet tastes will 
select and use for the entife dress, with merely 
facings, collar, cuffs, plastron, and balayeuse of a 
plain color, that will harmonize in tone with the 
figured parts. 

Printed fabrics promise to be more fashionable 
the coming season than the woven brocaded fig- 
ures that have been so long in favor, and among 
these are foulard silks of plain surface, or with 
satin finish, or else with very broad twills, like 
those of silk surah. These are shown in the high 
colors and large figures described in the India 
pongees, and an oft-repeated design among these, 
called the “ Crushed Rose pattern,” has full blown 
roses of every color, thrown together without 
foliage, and entirely covering the surface of the 
fabric. The mosaic designs also show many 
colors, and there are indigo blue grounds with 
white linked rings, bars, blocks, and balls, that 
will make most tasteful dresses. The star patterns, 
white on red, blue, brown, or green grounds, are 
very neat, and others with small white sprigs re- 
peat the popular designs of last year. The best 
design for making up summer silk dresses is a 
shirred basque, with shirred sleeves and trimmed 
skirts. The skirts have lengthwise double ruffles 
between clusters of shirring down the front and 


side breadths; sometimes, instead of making this 
ruffle of silk, lace will be used, and in other cages 
the ruffle will be of figured foulard lined wih 
plain foulard. At the foot there are puffs that lap, 
with a plain ruffle at top and bottom. The oven 
skirt will be drawn up very high and full on the 
hips, and may be opened down the centre ang 
drawn back on each side, or else in a closed frong 
in apron shape; the back drapery falls in soft folds 
and bows, yet is very full and bouffant. The 


basque will be shirred on the shoulders, again og : 


the bust, and algp at the waist line; and inside 
this shirring will be a gathered plastron or vest of 
plain foulard. The ‘shirred sleeves will be ar 
ranged in lengthwise puffs for short arms, and jp 
pufis round the armholes and elbows, if the arms 
are long and need to be rounded out ¢ but these 
puffs must be very soft and drooping, and will 
look best if made separately and sewed upon the 
sleeves. 

Although too early to speak with any great de. 
gree of certainty, it is predicted that next summer 
will be a great “cotton season.” In no pre 
vious year at this season has there been as large 
display as there is at present, nor as great a 
variety of goods ; wash goods have gained rapidly 
in favor in the past three summers, and this year 
promises to eclipse them all in the great variety 
worn. A wash dress can usually be made to look 
new by being laundried, and a person can be 
prettily and becomingly dressed at a slight expense, 

The Connaught Jersey is in preparation for 
spring costumes. This is made of ribbed wool 
cloth, or net of light quality, in dark stylish colors, 
and is trimmed across the front with wide biack 
braid, in hussar stripes. Entire suits of jersey 
cloth, with shirt waists and short trousers, are 
made for small boys for their early spring suits, 

Veils of gauze and of tulle, in most fanciful 
colors, have suddenly come in vogue. Among 
these are pink gauze with ecru dots, blue tulle 
with flat woven spots, large dots of chenille on red 
tulle, and brown gauze with gold beads; the 
beaded dots are especially stylish. The smallest 
strip, like a mask on the upper part of the face, is 
all that is needed. New black Spanish laces 
with hand-run outlines of the figures, are to be 
further ornamented by polka dots of velvet. Otto 
man ribbons in many loops, with edges cut im 
sharp irregular points, cailed cockscombs, are 
used in ornamenting dress in various ways. Sif 
different colors appear in a cockscomb bow of 
large size, to be worn on the corsage just where 
the fichu meets, or else without a fichu high on 
the left side. A thick ruche of loops and ends all 
jagged, is made around the ski t of dresses, various 
shades of one color being used in one ruche. 

Sprays of cherry blossoms, blackberry flowers 
with their fruit, and strawberries of various sizes, 
with pears, plums, and Mandarin oranges, are 
popular designs for ottoman brocaded silks. Corm 
flower blue is one of the stylish shades for the 
wool dresses imported from Paris, and is seen i 
dark rough cloth pelisses that are worn over 
brocaded ottoman silk skirts with blue grounds 
strewn with red carnations, Sleeves are prettily 
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snd inexpensively finished at the wrist by haying 
the upper half slashed twice, and leaving the lower 
seams open also, thus making two battlemented 
yares; the white lace worn at the wrists must be 
athered inside in two very full frills, one deeper 
on the other, and the uprer one pulled out 
through the slashes. The newest inside frills for 
the neck and wrists of dresses, are three narrow 
rows of white crépe lisse in sharpened scallops that 
are overcast on the edges in buttonhule Stitches. 
For children’s aprons that are now made almost 
Jong enough to conceal the colored dresses worn 
by them ; cross-barred muslin, striped dimity, plain 
nansook, and nansook with twilled stripes, are the 
favorite materials. The low necked full French 
shape is mostly worn on account of its simple pat- 
tern, with straight fulness, to which a band of edg- 
ing is attached at th. top, and armholes are merely 
cut and trimmed round, or else little cap-like 
sleeves are added. These brighten up the dark 
dresses so universally worn by children. There 
are more slender shaped aprons, sloped on each 
side under the arms, and cut with half high square 
neck, and merely shoulder shape instead of sleevés. 
For those who prefer high aprons, there are fitted _] 
kes like in dresses, to which the fulness is added, 
and these are often made without sleeves. The 
most useful of all aprons, however, are those high 
about the throat, and with long sleeves; these 
have three box-pleats laid down the front, while 
the back is cut off at the waist line, to make a 
in round waist, and the skirt is pleated or 
gathered to this waist; the cross seam is hidden 
by strings of the muslin, sewed in under the arm 
seams, and tied behind ina large bow. A narrow 
edge trims the neck and coat sleeves, and is across 
the ends of the strings. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

As Lent is now upon us, there is a lull in the 
world of fashion, an@ our fair leaders are resting 
from the really arduous work that preceded the 
penitential season. As it is almost impossible for 
many to retire to private life without some excite- 
ment, fond mamas and doting aunts make the 
children in the family an excuse for having some 
entertainments; and the question arises what shall 
we have that will amuse the little ones, and not be 
as hackneyed as a Punch and Judy show, Con 
juring, Charades, or an ordinary dance. The 
mimic circus is comparatively little known; and 
asit proved a great success at a children’s party 
lately given at a friend’s house, we feel, having re- 
gard to the fun that can be made out of it at 
small expense and with very few rehearsals, that 
itdeserves a full description. Suppose, then, a 
large room, without a carpet, or with holland over 
the carpet, as it would be when prepared for 
dancing. Take a handful or two of sawdust, and 
strew it in a circle in the middle of the room. 
Place two or three rows. of chairs round the saw- 
dust, and your circus is ready. More elaborate 
preparations can be made if desired. Thus the 
front row of chairs can be turned with their backs 
to the circle, and dust sheets fastened to the seats 
all on. to give a more circus-like appearance. 
In case, the front row of seats is not used by 
the audience ; but some of them can be used by 
the performers, instead of stools, to stand on when 


hoop jumping, etc., is going on, as will be. pres- 

ently explained. Near the door should be an 

opening between the chairs, where the horses cau 

be led in. If two rooms open into each other, 

with folding doors between, so much the better, as 

the performers can be screened off in the back 

room, and the doors opened when they are ad- 

mitted to the circus, Some property horses are 

required. These can be hired at a theatrical cos- 

tumer’s. They have the head and body of a horse, 

with a hole in the middle of the body, through 

which the performer’s legs go. The legs are hidden 

by long trappings, and there are of course false 

legs hanging down outside. The performers whe 

take the horses round the circus, may be in ordi- 

nary dress, or in circus dress, Circus dress can 

be hired, or can be made at home out of colored 

muslin, gay ribbons, and spangles. There should 

also be a ring-master, who can crack a whip. He 

is in ordinary evening dress, and stands with his 

whip in centre of the circle. A clown, if it can 

be managed, is a great addition. A sharp youth, 

who can turn a Catherine wheel, and is willing to 

learn some circus “ business,” answers very well. 

He should be dressed either like a clown or in 

some very fanciful custome. He should be provi- 

ded with a toy hobby horse, a stick with a wheel 

at one end, a wooden horse’s head at the other, 

and should rush around the circus imitating the 

other performers, and of course failing ignomin- 

iously, tumbling down, and having altercations 

with the ring-master, Beyond this, there should 

be some attendants, to lead in-the horses (the 

horses are always /ea into a circus). The clown, 

however, is above rule. He may be led in, or 

may rush in all by himself, at the most inconven- 

ient moments, sometimes on his hobby horse, 

sometimes not, The attendants may be in ordi- 

nary evening dress, or they may be in livery. A 

few brass buttons, a striped waist-coat, and a red 

stripe sewn on the trousers, makes a livery. Of 

course, if expense is no objeci, and it is desired to 
have a closer imitation ofa real circus, liveries, wigs, 

moustaches, and all kinds of “ prope@ies” can be 
hired ; and the clown and other performers can be 

“made up” by a professional. The only proper- 
ties absolutely necessary are saw-dust, the horses, 
a driving whip, a lot of children’s large wooden 
hoops (some pasted across with tissue paper), and 
stools or chairs for the attendants to stand on when 
holding the hoops. The performers jump through 
the hoops, Aorses and all, This is always greeted 
with great applause, especially when through a 
paper hoop; so it is advisable to have a good sup- 
ply of these brought on as wanted, and removed 
by the attendants as they are done with. The 
usual circus “business” should be mimicked as 
far as is practicable. This requires several rehear- 
sals. The best way to get ideas is to pay one or 
two visits to a circus, and then to rehearse some of 
the business; but a great deal of the “go” of the 
Mimic Circus depends on the ability and ingenuity 
of the troupe ; and they must invent a good déal 
of business for themselves. It is well to appoint 
as ring-master seme one versed in private theatri- 
cals, and let him direct the entertainment. Every- 
body should yield obedience to the director, even! 
the clown, though to all appearance he is inde- 
pendent. A programme should be printed if the 
expense is not objected to, FASHION, 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


A Nice Famity Dinner For Six 
PERSONS. 
Giblet Soup, 
Baked Haddock, Anchovy Sauce, 
Roast Turkey, 
Cranberry Sauce, Mashed Turnips, Fried Potatoes, 
Spanish Pudding, 
Orange Jelly, 
Cheese Straws. 
Soup. 
Ingredients.—Two sets of giblets, 
Five pints of water, 
One can of mushrooms, 
One tablespoonful of ketchup, 
Four ounces of butter, 
One onion, 
Small piece of celery, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
A little grated nutmeg. 


The giblets must be well washed and soaked in 
warm water with a pinch of salt for an hour; wipe 
them dry, and cut them into pieces about two 
inches long; sprinkle some pepper and salt over 
them, then place them in a stew-pan with one 
onion chopped very fine, 2 small piece of celery, 
a little grated nutmeg, aad four ounces of butter; 
place on a slow fire, and fry a light brown; then 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour, toss well together, 
cover the giblets with five pints of water, boil up 
slowly, skim, and let simmer gently for two hours 
and a half, then add a tablespoonful of ketchup, 
a little Worcester sauce, and a can of mushrooms 
cut in thin slices, add the liquor from them to the 
saup, let boil a few minutes, skim, and serve. 


BakepWHappock, ANCHOvy SAUCE. 

Ingredients.—One large haddock, 

Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 

Three ounces of butter, 

A little chopped parsley, 

Two eggs, 

Twotablespoonfuls of anchovy sauce, 

Tablespoonful of flour, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Half a pint of boiling water. 
Well wash a large haddock, and fill it with four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, two eggs, two ounces of 
butter, a little chopped parsley, a little pepper, 
salt, and tablespoonful of anchovy sauce mixed 
together. When filled secure with a skewer, 
place on a baking tin, covered with buttered 
paper, and bake thirty minutes in a hot oven. Into 
a stew-pan put one ounce of butter, let it melt, then 
add a tablespoonful of flour, mix together, add half 
a pint of boiling water, a tablespoonfu! of anchovy 
sauce, and a little pepper; let it simmer a few 
minutes. When the fish is cooked, place it on a 
hot dish, pour the sauce over it. Send a dish of 


= 


Roast TuRKEY. 

Pluck the bird carefully, draw and singe it; wash 
it inside with warm water, then wipe thoroughly 
with a dry cloth; cut off the head and neck Glog 
to the backbone, leaving enough of the crop-skis 
to turn over the stuffing ; draw the sinews from the 
legs, and cut off the feet just below the first joing 
of the leg; care must be taken to draw out all the 
sinews, as if any are left in, they cause the leg to 
eat hard and stringy; press the legs into the gigs 
and skewer them firmly, fill the breast with gay 
sage or forcemeat, turn over the cropskin and gey 
it with a trussing needle to the back, or fastey 
with a small skewer; put the liver under ong 
wing, and the gizzard under the other, skewer the 
wings to the body, then bind firmly with narroy 
tape or string. Put a sheet of buttered pape 
over the breast, and set the bird to roast beforeg 
clear fire, basting it well with butter or dripping 
whilst it is roasting. About a quarter of an hoy 
before it is done, remove the paper from the 
breast, dredge flour over; when a nice brown, 
remove the skewers and string; dish on a*hy 
dish, surrounded by roasted sausages.  Serye 
with a sauce-boat of rich gravy, and one of bread. 
sauce. A moderate sized turkey will requir 
about two and a half hours to roast thoroughly 
before a brisk fire. 


GRAVY FOR TURKEY. 
dngredients.—Half a pound of beef, 

Neck, and top joint of the wings, 

One onion, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

One pint of cold water, 

Tablespoonful of arrowroot, 

Two lumps of burnt sugar, 

Tablespoonful of Worcester sauce. * 
Wash and scald the pieces of meat, and put them 
in a sauce-pan with a small onion, a little pepper, 
salt, and a pint of cold water; let them simmer 
gently for three hours ; a little time before it is re 
quired, mix a tablespoonful of arrowroot or flour 
with a little gold water into a thin paste ; add it, 
with a tablespoonful of Worcester sauce, to the 
gravy, and two lumps of sugar burnt in an iron 
spoon; let it boil up, then strain, and serve ma 
sauce-boat. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE. 


Ingredients.—One quart of cranberries, 

One pound of sugar, 

One-half pint of water. 

Wash and pick the cranberries ; put them on the 
fire with half a pint of water; when stewed, add 
one pound of sugar; let them boil; and Qua 
through a fine sieve, and put in a mould; turn out 


boiled potatoes to table with the fish. 


when cold. 
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RECIPES, 


FoRCEMEAT TO FILL TURKEY. 


ngredi #s.—One ounce of butter, 
One ounce of bacon, 
One ounce of suet, 
One teaspoonful minced herbs, 
Salt, 
Pepper, 
Nutmeg, 
Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 
One egg, 
Oysters or anchovies. 


Mix together the following ingredients carefully, 
mincing them finely: one ounce of fresh butter, 
one ounce of suet, one ounce of fat bacon, one 
small teaspoonful of minced savory herbs, includ- 
ing parsley, a little onion, salt, nutmeg, and Cay- 
enne, to taste, and four ounces of bread-crumbs. 
Beat up an egg, and moisten with it, and work 
the whole very smoothly together. Oysters or 
anchovies may be added, and will be found a 


great improvement. 
BREAD SAUCE FOR TURKEY. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
One small onion, 
Two cloves, 
One ounce of butter, 


A little cream, 
Handful of bread-crumbs, 


Take one pint of milk, one small onion stuck with 
two cloves, a liitle seasoning; boil together ten 
minutes; then take out the onion, add a handful 
of bread-crumbs, one ounce of butter, and a little 
tream; let it soak, but not boil, and serve in a 
sauce-boat. 
MASHED TURNIPS. 

Ingredients. —Turnips, 

Cream, 

Salt. 
Pare and trim some turnips, let them lie in cold 
water half an hour to blanch them; then put them 
in plenty of boiling water, and boil half an hour ; 
drain them, press out all the water, and pass them 
through a wire sieve; put them in a stew-pan, 
with a little cream, some seasoning; stir until 
boiling hot, then serve. Smooth over the top 
with a knife, and mark in triangles. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 

Ingredients.—Four ounces of flour, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two ounces of dried cheese, 

Seasoning. 

A little dry mustard, 

One egg. 
Mix together four ounces of flour, two ounces of 
butter, two ounces of dried cheese grated, a little 
dry mustard, and some seasoning ; rub these in- 
gredients well together, then work in one egg, 
roll the paste out very thin, cut it into strips four 
inches long and a quarter of an inch wide ; place 
oa baking tin, bake a light brown In a quick 
oven, send to table very hot, dished in a pyramid 
oo a napkin. 


FRIED POTATOES. 
pounds of potatoes, 

alt, 
Lard. 
Peel and wash two pounds of potatoes, dry them 
in a cloth, then cut them into strips about one 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch thick; place 
them in boiling lard, and let them fry a golden 
brown. When cooked, drain them on paper be - 
fore the fire. Sprinkle alittle salt over them, 
Send them to table on a napkin, 


SPANISH PUDDING. 

/ngredients.—Eight ounces of butter, . 

Four ounces of powdered sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 

Two ounces of flour, 

Essence of vanilla, 

Two ounces of currants, 

One ounce of lemon peel. 
Into a basin put four ounces of butter, four ounces 
of powdered white sugar, beat them to a cream; 
add four eggs, one at a time; then add four 
ounces of bread-crumbs and two ounces of flour, 
mix gently together; then add a gill of milk, a 
little essence of vanilla, two ounces of currants, 
one ounce of lemon peel chopped very fine; mix 
all together; put the mixture into a well-buttered 
mould, twist a piece of buttered paper over the 
mould, stand in a sauce-pan with boiling water 
half-way up the mould, boil rapidly one hour and 
a half; add more water to replace the loss by 
boiling; put four ounces of white sugar in a gill 
of water, let it boil five minutes, then add a few 
drops of essence of vanilla; turn the pudding on 
a hot dish, and ‘pour the boiling sauce over it, 


ORANGE JELLY. 


/ngredients.—Ten oranges, 

Two lemons, 

Two ounces of isinglass, 

One quart of water, 

Quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. 
Put the rind of two deep colored oranges, the peel 
of two lemons, two ounces of isinglass, and a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, into a quart of 
water; let them boil until the isinglass is well dis- 
solved, then strain them through a hair sieve, and 
add the juice of ten oranges and two lemons; 
when mixed strain it through flannel, put it in 
moulds, and set them in ice or a cold place, 
Oranges may also be iced in quarters, and look 
very well. Cut a hole about the size of a quarter 
of a dollar with a sharp knife in the top of the 
orange, take out the pulp without breaking the 
peel, and use the juice for the jelly; put the peels 
in water to make them firm, then drain them, fill 
them with the jelly, and set them in some ice; 
when you send them to table cut them in quarters 
They make a pretty dish, or look well in a basket. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A SCREEN. 


The words all begin and end in the same letter, 
which is a consonant. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


The body of the screen is constructed of four 
words that may be defined as:—the pendant 
adornments of caverns; deposits often found in 
caves; old-fashioned portraits in profile, and trees 
of the laurel family frequently used for medicinal 
purposes. 

The supports are :—a fashionable kind of button 
and fashionable articles of bed-room furniture. 
The feet are represented by :—unwise men and 
wise sayings; what all men are and what every 
woman does. 


A FAN. 
The fan is composed of eight words which sig- 
nify :— 


t+ 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ 
+ + 
* + 
+ + + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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More unusual; a governor; severity; a sharp 
instrument; a wanderer ; a large stream ; a flying 
report; to return repeatedly. 

The stick or handle expresses a person who re- 
considers, 


A SNOW CRYSTAL. 
The lines in the figure intersect each other jy 
the same letter. 


+ 
+ 
++ + ++ 
+ 
+ 
EF 
The lines, beginning with the shortest, are formed 
by words meaning :—changed in color ; deprived 
of life; am action; expired; insane; greatly dg 
liked; made known by name; translated or m 
vealed; impaired in quality; made evident by 
reasoning. 
A JAR. 
The lines all meet in the same consonant. 
+ 


+ 
+ 


>] 


EEE EE 

The base of the jar describes the geographical 
position of the United States. 

The base of the lid is a term that relates # 
colors as well as to the science of music. 

The neck of the jar expresses a bitter man and 
a sharp pain. 

One of the two long sides belongs to the what 
circle of the sciences, while the other containsg 
mysterious and scientific meaning. 

One side of the lid belongs to a vast circle, am 
the other to the entire universe. 

Of the remaining short lines one belongs ta 
famous race of Africa, while the last is restricted 
to the bedside. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND'‘FUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


GAMES. 


THE PIG ALBUM. 


‘An amusing novelty in the way of social enter- 
isinment has recently been introduced under the 
shove peculiar title. By the most approved style 
each individual procures one of the small cheap 
gutograph or other albums now sold in such 
boundless variety, and preserves it for his personal 
amusement, but in providing for a social enter- 
tainment a larger volume can be procured, with its 
yse and ownership handsomely set forth upon the 
fitle page. This book is then presented to the 
sitention of visitors and friends with a pressing 

for a contribution. This friendly memento 
consists merely in drawing upon the allotted page, 
with eyes closely shut—the profile of a pig! The 
happy artist is of course bound in honor, upon the 
completion of his picture, to sign his name beneath 
the creation of his genius, to attest its authen- 
ticity to the satisfaction of all admiring in. 
spectors. 

The infinite variety of the designs prepared in 
this manner can only be learned by actual obser- 
yation, and the albums thus filled become treas- 
ges of mirth, if not of art. When the drawings 
gre made in the presence of a social circle, the 
reflections, advice and comments of the surround- 
ing friends often assist materially in increasing 
the striking and original characteristics of the 


sketch. 


WHERE DID YOU GO, AND WHAT DID 
YOU SEE! 

Arrange the company in two lines facing each 
other. The Leader should then be provided with 
a ball or some light article that can be thrown 
readily. The Leader must then begin by clearly 
explaining that all the persons on one line must 
hold themselves prepared to give the name of 
some country, city, or celebrated locality, while 
those ranged in the other line must be equally 
ready to mention some object of interest belonging 
to such locality. 

The Leader then flings the ball at some mem- 
ber, taken at random, in the first line, exclaiming : 
“Where did you go?” 

The player catching the ball, must instantly 
mention some noted place, and quickly tossing it 
toa player upon the opposite line ask ; “ What did 
you see there ?” = 

The last player, if ready with a fitting reply, in 
tum throws the ball into the other line, demand- 
ing: “Where did you go?” Any one failing to 
respond instantly should go down to the end of 
his respective line, retire from the game, or hand 
a forfeit to the Leader, as is preferred. 

Asmall bean-bag in an ornamental cover can 
bemade an elegant trifle to be kept in the parlor 
foruse in such games, 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


/ 6 TO CLUB RAISERS. 

As we can at all times furnish the back numbers 
of the current year, our friends need not hesitate to 
send in their clubs. We particularly urge those 
whose subscriptions expire with this number, to 
make their renewals as early as possible, so that 
the next number may reach them at the usual time. 
The club rates are given on second page of the 
cover. If you have not already made yourself 
familiar with our liberal offer, we think it will pay 
you to read our club terms carefully, and act 
promptly. We have arranged for clubs of different 
sizes, and in this way have adapted them to the 
reader’s circle of social friends, whether in village, 
hamlet or city. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 
Is a pretty picture, and aptly styled Happy 
Childhood. We may ali, old and young, see 
ourselves again in the wild woods, enjoying the 
freedom from care that seems to be the happy lot 
of the little ones in the picture. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND 
Complimentary notices from the press of the 
United States and Canada were given to the Feb- 
ruary number of the Lapy’s Book. We lift our 
hat to you all, gentlemen of the press, and will 
endeavor to deserve your continued good will. 
Your kind words are to us a source of the greatest 
pleasure and encouragement. 


OUR FASHIONS. 

In the colored plate, as well as in the numerous 
full-page illustrations, in the diagram pattern, and 
in the Work and Fashion Departments, this num- 
ber will be found unusually rich, instructive and 
useful. No other American magazine has yet 
earned so high a reputation for reliability in these 
departments, as is now enjoyed by the Lapy's 
Book. It is a safe guide, because it is recognized 
as an authority. - 


THE SHAM AND THE REAL. 


Every good thing has its hosts of imitators; 
every genuine article its counterfeits. Bad man- 


mers and wicked habits have theirs also; but he 
who shams the bad never boasts of it, while they 
who ape the virtues of the good or simulate the 
genuine never hesitate to place the counterfeit be- 
fore the public in their most alluring tones. When 
these people imitate they always choose a pro- 


nounced type or popular subject to copy fig! 
and when they claim to be as good as « So-andggt 
or to sell an article equal to “ So-and-So," the 
public may depend upon it that Mr. “ Soand a 
and his article are always the best of the king, 
Thus the sham is always proving the genus 
merit of the thing it copies. 

A firm of enterprising gentlemen produce aaj 
popularize an article of household use, such agg 
Royal Baking Powder, whose convenience, 
ness, and real merit, make for itself an immense 
and universal sale. A hundred imitators drigegy 
every hand, and as they hold out their shamaqp 
cles to the public, yelp in chorus, “ Buy thissig 
just as good as Royal, and much cheaper!” iy 
Royal Baking Powder is the standard the won 
over, and its imitators in their cry that theing 
“as good as Royal” are all the time emphasizing 
this fact. In their laborious attempts to show), 
analysis and otherwise that the “ Snowball” brand 
has as much raising power “as the Royals™™@ 
that the « Resurrection” powder is as wholesom 
“as Royal;” or that the “ Earthquake” brandy 
“as pure as the Royal,” as well as by theirogp 
tortive twistings of chemical certificates an 
labored efforts to obtain recognition from the Gop 
ernment chemists and prominent scientists why 
have certified the superiority of Royal over gj 
others, they all admit the “Royal” to be i 
aeme of perfection, which it is their highest am 
bition to imitate. But the difference between th 
real and these imitations, which copy only its gem 
eral appearance, is as wide as that between the 
paste and the true diamond. The shams all pay 
homage to the “ Royal!” 


Book WABLE. 


From LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Philt 
delphia : 

BASIL AND ADELBERT (Fatherland 3 
ries). By Franz Hofiman, from the Germa 
by M. P. Butcher. 

A pretty little story is here based on the ter 
‘each in his own way,” which incuicates the good 
doctrine that we should strive to be happy int 
cultivation of talents which we know we pose 
rather than make life a failure by attempting tha 
which is repugnant to our tastes, and by giving 
loose rein to ill-considered ambitions. The bom 


is handsomely printed and bound, and is soda 


7© cents. 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER (Father 
land Series). By Urban Olivier. After i 


German of Urban Olivier by Mrs Chas. A. Smit 


The Swiss are a people whose domesti¢ it . 


possesses many charms for the American reader 
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ihis interest becomes intensified when a little 
Tact is interwoven in any story of their social 
habits: In the Forester’s Daughter, we are as 
aiuch interested in the sturdy old father, who is 
won from skepticism to Christianity, as we are 
ip Hedwig the daughter,’ or her lover Albert. 
The story js smoothly told, and never flags in 
igterest from the beginning to the end. Bound 
yaiform with the above, and sold at $1.25. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON PHILIPPI- 
ANS. By M. Rhodes, D. D. Price $1.50. 
This volume contains eighteen lectures on 

Pyyl’s sublime Epistle to the Philippians, which 
were delivered by Dr. Rhodes, to his congregation 
in St. Louis, Mo., on successive winter evenings. 
Chapter I. of the epistle forms the groundwork of 
the first five lectures ; Chapter II of the succeeding 
gx;and Chapter III of the remaining seven of 
the series. Whilst in the main “ expository,” the 
doctor cannot curb his thoughts to the mere 
channel of explanation, but carries his hearers 
yith him to look upon glowing pictures of rare 
beauty which spring up on every side, as the 
giudy of his matchless theme is developed. This 
hook is full of consolation, as well as wise counsel, 
for professed Christians of all creeds. 


from D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: 

MRS. LORIMER. By Lucas Malet. 

A fairly good story, which the writer seems to 
have pieced together out of very scant materials. 
The object seems to be to show how much a 
widow may go through, pursued by several ad- 
mirers, and live and die loyal to her first love. 
The subject, more than the author, (who is capa- 
ble of good work,) is responsible for the common- 
place character of the story. 


From Wm. S. GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through PorTER & Coares, Philadelphia: 

A WORD, ONLY A WORD. A romance by 
Georg Ebers, from the German by Mary J. 
Safford. 

A new book by Georg Ebers, is sure to find 
many readers in this country. He has a hold 
upon our people that few modern novelists have 
secured. The present volume is a romance pure 
bat by no means simple, and the key of the story 
is given in the ene word—/ove. It is told in 
f classic language, in a style which charms and in- 
structs, 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
8. Lirrincorr & Co., Philadelphia. 

JEWS OF BARNOW. By Karl Emil Franzos. 

From the Germam by M. W. Macdonall. 

This embraces a collection of eight stories, the 
first of which was published in 1868, and the 
others between 1872-6. They attracted a good 
deal of comment and some discussion, as to 
whether the author was, or was not, a Jew. 
itis pretty weil settled that the author is a Jew, 
because none other could have such an intimate 


knowledge of this “peculiar people’s;’ inner life. 
Apart from the fact that these stories uncover the 
degradation, mental and social, which the Jew 
(apparently willingly) lives under in certain parts 
of Eastern Galicia, the work will command 
admiration for the intrinsic value of the facts 
given, as well as for the artistic and beautiful style 
in which the author presents them. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From F. W. HELmick, Cincinnati 

THE ROYAL ANTHEM BOOK, By. Mrs. 

Clara H. Scott. 

This collection is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation; both for its original matter and the 
wise discretion exercised in the selections. Its 
contents are peculiarly adapted for such occasions 
as Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Praise Offer- 
ings, Decoration Day, Festivals, etc. 

From Gro. D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnaii, 
Ohio: 

GOD BLESS THE LOVED ONES AT HOME. 

Song and Chorus. By Will S. Hays. 
NEWPORT WALTZ. By Barclay Walker. 
ANDY BAUM. Waltz. By Fred’k Finguely. 
KISS PAPA GOOD NIGHT. Song and Chorus, 

By Will S. Hays. 

No. 1 and No. 5, NEWHALL’S DRAWING 

ROOM SERIES. For Piano. 


SEED-TIME AiJD HARVEST. 

There is a time to sow and atime toreap. The 
harvest time is over, and we begin to think of 
seed-time, Those of our readers who would avail 
themselves of the best facilities for securing good 
seeds, plants, and shrubs, should glance over the 
advertisements in this department under the head 
of SEEDS, etc. We think we can safely recom- 
mend our readers to those who advertise under 
their own name, because they are not afraid to 
deal direct with their customers. They have a 
reputation to maintain, and upon general princi- 
ples give better satisfaction than those who sell 
through other houses and depend upon others to 
puff their goods, We can assure those who deal 
with our advertisers in the seed department that 
they will receive fair dealing, and if they sow 
their seeds with care, a rich harvest will be their 
reward. 

THE Best WASHING COMPOUND of the day is 
undoubtedly James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses 
the dirtiest and most delicate fabric without injury 
and with little labor. For sale by grocers. 


JAMEs PyLr’s PEARLINE has revolutionized the 
work of the laundry, rendering it easy to cleanse 
the dirtiest fabric, without injury. It is the best 
washing compound of the day. Sold by grocers. 

SuDDEN CHANGES of the weather often cause 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic troubles. 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHEsS will ally the irri- 
tation which induces coughing. Sold only in 
boxes. Price, 25 cents. 

Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE makes a cool- 
ing drink, with water and sugar only. TRy IT. 
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286 GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


2 good ; roof can be varied to suit taste. It makes 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
‘ 

A PLAIN GOTHIC RURAL COTTAGE. 

: Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
z No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

Z " The above building is now being constructed, | a good substantial house when surrounded byan 
“ full and complete in all its parts, for $2,500. | appropriate garden, and it would be considered a 
x Slate roof, diagonal sheathing, felt and best | a most desirable home. 

1 weather-boards; cellar under the whole; finished Hobbs & Son publish a book containing 12} 
i. in Eastlake style inside, natural wood, rubbed | original designs of all kinds of houses, which they 
4 down in patent oils—all first-class. The plan is | will mai! to any address on receipt of $3.50; alw 


a catalogue of 18 designs and plans, 35 cents 
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Alice, Where art Thou? 


Sweet Lyza leameth bright; Her 
Just as itfalleth now; And 


Andante con espressione. 
Li er 
= 
“4 The birds sleep- ing ing gen. tly, 
. The sil-ver rain fall - ing, 


And all seems glad to-night, 
Ah! Al - ice, where art thou? 


The wind’s sigh - ing 
I’ve sought thee by 


stinge the for- est, 
‘all things sleep gen-tly! 


¢ 


Cool - ing my fever’d brow; 


I’'vesought thee on the hill, 


7 


The stream flowsas ev - er, 


Yet, 


And in the pleasant wildwood, When 


i 


Published in sheet form. price 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER x co. ast 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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ROMANCE. 
ae Music by J. ASCHER, 
ec 
; 
4 
e-let, 
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ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ? 


Al - ice, where art thou? One year back this even, And thou wert by my side, 
winds blew cold wane chill; I’ve sought thee in forest, Im looking heav’ nward now, 


= 
—=F 
And thou wert by my side, Vow -_ ing, 
I'm looking heav’nward now, Oh! there, 


y 


— 


li 


ey to love me, Oneyearpast this e - ven, -Andthou wert by my 
mid the sstar-shiue, I’ve sought thee in for - est, I’m looking heav’nward | 
== 


side, Vow - ingto love me,Alice,what - eermight be-tide, 
now, Oh! there a- mid thestar-shine,Alice, I know art i, 
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